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“ Beauty doth truly inhabit everywhere; yet willeth she not to discover herself save to him who in his 


} 


heart beareth her image; more especially doth she haunt her birthplace, the sea: thereof is every particu- 
lar invested with her presence, and therein she is manifest in form, and in spirit incarnate, as well by the 
strangeness and wonder of contrast as by exceeding grace and loveliness.” 


Wuart can be more beautiful in its way 
than a wide beach of the fine gray quartz 
sand that lines our coasts from Maine to 
Florida !—it is so subtle and delicate in tone 


and texture, disposes itself in such graceful, | 


tangential curves as it receives the kisses 
and, ai the same time, the image of the 
incoming waves. Themost delicate impulses 
record themselves upon its sensitive breast 
—currents of air, the small tracks of birds, 
insects, and crustacea, and the wonderful 
channels made by little rills of water that 
follow the retreating tide. 

Who has noticed these? In the first 
place, the sand on the edge of a slight 


declivity has, by the action of the water | 


flowing in masses over it, been channeled 


and worn until what remains, by the regu- | 
| clouds in Murillo’s picture of “The Imma 


larity of the forces affecting it, is formed into 


a series of beautifully rounded hillocks dis- | 
The retiring waves, | 


posed in regular lines. 


having accomplished so much, leave their | 
work to be completed by the tiny rills that, 
flowing from the summit down the sides, | 
engrave, in ivfaglio, beautiful and uniform 


ornament. 
water tends toward some one point common 
to all, and assists ‘in forming one channel 
which is the sum of the smaller. Such in 
turn seeks a center with others of its kind, 
and all this with a regularity which those 
who have not observed the like can scarcely 
credit. At intervals the resulting pattern is 
emphasized by the dead stalks and leaves, 
which, standing separately at tolerably 


uniform intervals, and sweeping the sand | : 
| ter of flight belonging to different species, and 


with the dried remains of their lower leaves, 


blown about by the wind, form circles as | 


accurate as those struck with dividers. 

Surely in such suggestions as these, which 
can be copied directly and almost literally 
from Nature, is to be found a corrective for 
the dangerous tendency of our time to 
remain content with copying past forms of 
beauty already used ad nauseam. 

How exquisite, and how seldom studied, 
are the forms df water! The little wave- 
lets that dash among the shells and pebbles 
at your feet will, if you care to learn, teach 
you more of the true principles of grace and 
beauty than the most erudite treatise you 
shall read. The apex of each wave culmi- 
nates in a blossom of spray, and yet they so 
intermingle that one cannot be separated 
from another ; they are edged, and yet flow- 


Each little trickling thread of | 
| cases depressed below the body, and in 





| ing; they present a succession of conchoicdal 


hollows: a spiral shell represents a vortex 


| of water; a bivalve, the shallow depression 


between each wavelet: obedience to rigid 
mechanical conditions results in artistic free- 
dom. As the spent wave retreats, what 

gathering together and marshaling of the 
remnant of its forces as its waters, flowing in 
from different directions, unite to contend 
vainly but desperately with its successor ! 
At this point occurs a beautiful effect, which 
any one in love with Nature can scarcely 


| tire of watching, for, while the forms of the 


outgoing waters become confused, as im- 
ages in a broken mirror, through the glitter, 
and dash, and silver spray gleams the 
spiritualized form of ,the incoming wave, 
like the cherubs’ faces shining through the 


ulate Conception.” A flock of small birds 
fly so closely to the waves they seem to 
brush the summits with their breasts. How 
utterly unlike, in their line of flight, in 
their action, in their contours, to the con- 


| ventional representations to which we have 


been accustomed! Their wings are in some 


others foreshortened. toward the spectator. 
As they take short curves, they turn nearly 
upon their backs, presenting their upturned 
breasts to view. It is perfectly safe to af 
firm that no European or American artist 
has yet caught and portrayed the spirit and 
action of birds in flight—the opposition of 
lines formed by the relative position of 
their heads and wings, the different charac- 


the buoyancy peculiar to Japanese designs. 
In the three or four carefully executed copies 
of Japanese designs given with this paper, let 
the reader not be misled by the apparent ab- 
sence of elaboration and the boldness of the 
drawing. ‘The Japanese artist reverses th: 
method of his Chinese teacher. Instead 
of infinite but meaningless finish, he pre- 
serves only the absolutely essential. Not 
only is everything superfluous dispensed 
with, but much that, in our eyes, sophis 
ticated by our often overwrought and ove: 
elaborated art-work, might seem to enhanc: 
the general effect. What is aimed at is to 
obtain from each touch and line all the ex 
pression of which it is capable. Realizing 
the impossibility of reproducing nature in 
the entirety of its endless detail, these peo- 
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ple are content to use such elementary lines 
as comprehend and best indicate particulars 
too numerous and minute to be separately 
represented. This peculiarity of what was 
until lately considered barbarous art might, 


architecture, as I take it, decorates the edi- 
| fice into which it is incorporated by its fit 
| ness, by its exhibition of the beauty inherent 
) 


| in the governing idea or motive of which 
| the whole building is a complete embodi 


perhaps, be profitably dwelt upon in view of | ment; it is ornamented by moldings in pro- 


the too frequent tendency exhibited among 
us to small, close technique, unnecessary 
elaboration of superfluous accessories, and 
multiplicity and complexity of detail. 

Short as is the time, however, since Japanese 
art, with all its wonderful suggestiveness and 
power of expression, has been known or no- 





| jection which emphasize significant parts, and 
| possibly it is further embellished with color. 
| A man is said to receive a decoration, or to 
| be decorated with an order or medal—not 
ornamented. In short, decoration is, like 
faith, “ an outward sign of an inward grace,” 
while ornament in this sense is fitly and 


ticed, it is already beginning to exercise a | necessarily used to give weight and charac- 


beneficial influence, as by an infusion of fresh 
blood, upon the decorative art of Europe 
and America. Indeed, its very abuse—and 
no phase of decorative art has been more 
universally and frightfully travestied testi- 
fies to its popularity, as it also does to the fact 
that assimilation and not imitation tends to 
real improvement. 
of the diapered surfaces that the Japanese 
artist is most happy. No one has better hit 


the true mean between decoration and mere | 
Observe 


ornament or pattern-designing. 
these words; decoration and ornament are 
not to be taken as synonymous. A piece of 


It is in the use made | 


ter to parts of the decorative construction. 
In the example on the next page of a Jap- 


| anese vase from the collection of Momo- 


taro, the material is clouded or variegated 
by a process of which no European manu- 
facturer knows the secret, but by which the 
vase seems to be filled with moving currents 
of water. Swimming in this water appears 
an exquisitely drawn group of fish, as if seen 
through the sides of the vessel. The pecul- 
iar porcelain of which this vase is made 
is called “ skaki” (pronounced skaisk). 

It is noticeable what a parallelism exists 
between the flight of birds and the swim- 
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JAPANESE SKAKI VASE. 


ming of fish. Our initial illustration—a 
sketch of sea-robins swimming through a 
piece of fan-coral, from a study at the 
Aquarium, and a copy from a Japanese 
design of a group of birds flying through 
the opening in a hollow pine-tree—represents 
this resemblance much better than I can 
describe it in words. It would seem likely, 
considering the frequency of the use of one, 
that this resemblance would have led deco- 
rators to utilize the other; but I have exam- 
ined many pieces of decorative work, more 
especially the celebrated Austrian crackled 
glass-ware, but I have not met with a single 
attempt at grouping fish or representing them 
in action. 

The distinction between the decorative 
and the ornamental or pattern work is very 
clearly illustrated in the vase of Japanese 
manufacture. represented in the above en- 
graving. The decorations—the fish—inter- 
pret and bring out the waved and variegated 
material of which the vase is composed, and 
are very properly treated in a naturalistic 
and not in a conventionalized manner, while 
the pattern work enriches, as a frame a paint- 





ing, the top and bottom of the vase. Of 
course, when I speak of naturalistic treat- 
ment I do not mean realistic, for here again 
occurs a distinction that leads to error if 
not recognized. Naturalistic should, I imag- 
ine, be applied to forms not falsified, or even 
“ formalized,” by conventional treatment,— 
realistic, to attempted pictorial deception. If, 
for example, the effort of the Japanese artist 
had been to deceive the spectator into a be- 
lief that the fish represented upon the vase 
were really fish within it, the effort would 
fall into the second catagory and become a 
mere trick, which excludes all idea of the 
artistic. If, on the other hand, he merely 
wished to suggest the idea as truthfully as 
possible for the sake of carrying out a more 
or less poetic fancy, it is comprised in the 
first. If it is true, as a great critic re- 
marks, that “genre is or should be more 
nearly allied to poetry than any other 
department of painting,” surely the art of 
pure ornament is or should be more nearly 
allied to music, and like music should pro- 
ceed upon principles and analogies, rather 
than any direct imitation of individual 
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ACTION OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT, FROM THE JAPANESE. 
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objects. Even in those parts of decoration 
in which pictorial effects are necessarily 


used, the analogy holds good in this respect, | 


| 


at least, that perfect harmony requires the | 


elimination of every false note; so the per- 


| and structure. 


fect keeping equally indispensable to every | 
real work of art requires the complete | 
elimination of whatever is foreign to the | 


purpose. 

The study of the artist should be structure 
and not mere shape, which is, indeed, but the 
representative, the symbol, the result of form. 


to us, perhaps, through inherited and ac. 


| quired bias, appears repulsive or terrible. 


The only real ugliness is that which is the 
result of the perversion of natural growth 
Squeamishness and a Miss 
Moffit-like antipathy to certain forms of life 
have dwarfed the expressiveness of our dec- 
orative art. The Japanese, to whom such a 
sentiment is unknown, employs quaint 


ind 
411Q 


| curious reptiles and insects to decorate his 


The forces that mold the higher forms of | 


choicest work, certainly with an effect the 
reverse of repulsive. 
To the true artist, at least, is orthodox 


THE COMB OF VENUS. 


natural life are many and diverse. 
original impulse tends to make a perfect 
expression of a certain type, but the dynam- 
ics of accident and varying circumstance 
interrupting, divert the current, and the 
result is imperfection, distortion, or actual 
deformity. It is the province of the artist 
from each defaced and partial image to 
restore the true type of beauty which is its 
perfect self,—for every individual creation, 
be sure, is born in beauty, even that which 


The | 


the sublime doctrine of Plato which ascribes 
the original pattern after which all things were 


| fashioned to the eternal ideas of the divine 


mind. A human expression ends in inert ma- 
terial when once said or written, carved in 
stone or painted ina picture; but each thought 
of God lives, and on every plane of being 
finds infinite expression in giving birth to 
myriad creatures that help to people His fair 
worlds, A noble quality in man or woman 
finds its way to our apprehension in a pel- 
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MUREX 


lucid gem, in a lily, in a lamb, in a little 
babe: we call it innocence. The most ad- 
vanced scientists can tell us nothing more 
than the very little we know of it. It is not 
at all in the line of their investigations, but 
it is the province of the artist to trace it 


through all its expressions, and to use its 
types when he has occasion. 

| know a picturesque old house that 
has a many-shelved pantry devoted to the 
exhibition and sale of shells, collected in 
many a long voyage to the remotest parts 


Apart from their scien- 
alien 


of the five oceans. 
tific interest, their associations with 


races and far-off countries, how beautiful | 


these shells are in themselves! and how 
readily might the prevailing vulgarities and 
absurdities in the decoration of glass and 


porcelain be corrected by studying the ce- | 


ramics of nature! How, for instance, is our 
sense of cleanliness served and our appetite 
wooed by the extreme smoothness, hardness 
of surface, and pearly white of the oyster- 
shell! What decoration in the part that 
receives the viand, what metallizing the sur- 
face or changing it into artificial marble, 
or covering it up with pictures, would 
take the place of the pure, colorless shell ? 
“Roughen or color the outside as you 
will,” says the oyster to the decorator, “ the 


inside of the platter, at least, must be kept | 


pure and clean.” The lesson of every shell 
on these shelves is: “Superficies should be 
so decorated as to show their intrinsic qual- 
ities to the best advantage.” 


Sometimes parts of a shell will be rough- | 


| mouth being shaped 


ENDIVIA. 


ened to serve as a foil, and show the smooth 
and polished surface more smooth and pol- 
ished by contrast, but the whole surface is 
never robbed of its brilliancy by grinding, 
surface-cutting, and picture-work. For in 
stance, the polish of olive-shells (see page 
821), far superior to that of the finest por- 
celain, is decorated by minute, delicate, 
clean lines, so indicative of a smooth and 
perfect surface, while, on the contrary, the 
ribbed and closely wrinkled fferoceras 1s 
mottled with vague markings that do not 
in the least interfere with or confuse the 
play of light and shadow of the corrugated 
surface. 

Every species of these shells has a princi- 
ple of growth, or law of form, peculiar to 
itself and yet based upon some more gen- 
eral law of form common to other species. 
This truth is allied to the scientific laws 
of organism, but is equally applicable to 
artistic laws, which have reference entirely 
to external appearances and the principle 
of form that generates them. In the comb 


| of Venus, for instance, the initial impulse 


of structure tends to produce a series of 
spines of a peculiar curvature, and arranged 
after a certain order that involves the use 
of similar curves. It is interesting to study 
the development of this simple principle 
into the complex and singular form of 
beauty comprised in the shell itself, the 
idea being carried into the most minute par- 
ticulars—even the dark markings at the 
like spines, and 
every small projection on the surface evi- 





SEA-COMET (APOLENNA CONTORTA), TWO-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 


dently being an arrested devel- 
opment of spines. In the J/w- 
rex Haustellum, on the contrary, 
nodules take the place of spines (see 
page 821). In the AZ Zndivia an 
entirely different idea is developed. 
Notice the cross striations ; 
stead of prolonging themselves into 
cylindrical pointed spines, as in the 
case of the Venus comb, or bunching 
themselves into knobs, as in the 1/ 
Haustellum, they expand into won 
derful foliated projections, the edges 
of which are beautifully fluted, |ik« 
the leaves of the lettuce. Another 
fine effect is afforded by the different 
texture of the inside and outside sur- 
faces, down to the smallest folia 


‘tion, the inner parts exhibiting 


polished pearly white and the out- 
side a gray and wrinkled skin. Ob- 
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serve, however rough or dull of hue the out- 
side of a shell, its lips are always pure 
and often flushed with lovely color, for, 
as a rule (and here is another hint 
to decorators), Nature distinguishes by 
some adornment the most significant parts 
of her creatures, where life and use are 
centered. 

In many of these shells there is an ap- 
pearance of layers of a comparatively thin 
substance, wrapped and warped into shape 
like some of the wonderful habitations built 
of leaves by insects. For instance, in the 
M. radix (see page 821), the edges are 
pulled over and fastened in symmetrical 
fashion. ‘There is a peculiar crisp finish 
given by this treatment which it would 
be well for our modelers to study; the 








modeling of our pottery appears blunted | 
forms give the greatest variety consisten 


and ungraceful in comparison. 

Another principle to be learned from these 
shells is that symmetry arises from a har- 
mony of parts rather than their mere repe- 
tition. 
to the cheap and shallow expedient of orna- 


| with symmetry. 


Nature, indeed, never has recourse | 


menting by mere mechanical repetition. In | 
| and again, “ By the same number, five, 


this she is followed by the truest art. Find 
me, if you can, in any existing specimen 
of ancient architecture, two Greek capitals 


that are exactly alike, or even the two sides 
of a face that are identically the same in 
any statue of the best period of Grecian 
art. Great similarity exists, it is true, be- 
tween parts, but there is just difference | 


enough to raise the general effect from the 
mechanicak to the artistic. 


erty. Following this law, the animal win 
its dwelling in a uniform direction throug 
the space around its axis. As an emine: 
man of science says, “ There is traced j 
the shell the application of properties 
a geometric curve to a mechanical 
artistic purpose, by Him who metes || 
dimensions of space and stretches out | 
forms of matter according to the rules . 
a perfect geometry,’—which reminds us 
the ancient Platonic doctrine that Deit) 
proceeds by geometry. 

Varied quantity and a more perfect ¢ 
metrical rhythm would certainly result fi 
some knowledge of the numerical laws u; 
which all nature is developed. It will be 
found, for example, that those numbers pre 
vail as well in marine forms as in terrestria 
vegetation whose correspondent geometn 


Thus five, correspondin; 
to the pentagon, is the law of growth « 

the radiata, star-fishes, sea-urchins, and the 
like. ‘The question was long ago put by Sir 
Thomas Browne, “ why, among sea-stars, 
Nature chiefly delighteth in five points;” 


doth Nature divide the circle of the sea-star, 
and in that order and number disposeth 
those elegant gum circles or dental sockets 
and eggs in the sea-hedgehog.” “ Every 
plate of the sea-urchin,” writes Professor 
Forbes, “is built up of pentagonal par- 
ticles. The skeletons of the digestive, the 


| aquiferous, and the tegumentary systems 


In nature, the | 


same pattern is beautifully varied in different | 


parts of the same object. As the magnificent 
rosettes of velvety black on a tawny ground, 
marking the hide of a jaguar, grow small 
and are modified in shape to suit the 
smaller parts of the animal, so the countless 
varieties of cuneiform pattern with which 


Nature ornaments shells are cunningly va- | 


ried to conform to the particular part so 
ornamented. 

In the forms of the shells as well as in 
their ornamentation, though symmetry is 
universal, exact repetition does not exist. 
The spirals of the turbinated and discoid 
shells of molluscs are, however, the perfect 
expression of a mathematical law. The 
size of the whorls, and the distance between 
contiguous whorls in these shells, follow a 


geometrical progression; and the spiral- | 


| 


formed is the logarithmic, of which it is a | 


property that it has everywhere the same 
geometrical curvature, and is the only curve, 
except the circle, which possesses this prop- 


| 


equally present the quinary arrangement, 
and even the hard frame-work of the disk of 
every sucker is regulated by this mystic 
number.” 

In the crustacea, three and seven seem 
to be the regnant numbers, and in the sea- 
anemones a most curious law of alternation 
occurs which is well illustrated in the full 
grown Actina senelis. The four concentri 
series of tentacles alternate with each other, 
and, as regards the number in each, the 
formula is 


10 + 10 + 20 + 40 = Bo. 


In some the typical number is six, o! 
multiple of six. In the Actina eguina there 
are twelve tentacula in the first row; in 
Actina penduncuta six; and there are four 
rows in the first species and five in the 
second. 

Thus it may be seen that a thorough 
examination, and not a mere superficial 
acquaintance with the works of the Divine 
Artist, is absolutely necessary if we would 
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JELLY-FISH (POLYCLONIA FRONDOSA). 


find art itself in nature. 


writes : 


“Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean; so o’er that art 
Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes.” 


| in all their luster, 


As Shakspere | 


Che inorganic forms of creation—crystal- | 
line formation—alone assume mathematically | 
regular forms bounded by right lines, tn- | 
| in delicate lines, different sea-plants, by their 


angles, polygons, cubes, etc., but let us be 


thankful that animals have not been created | 
| flowing contours, and their susceptibility to 
| flat treatment, lend themselves more readily 


in shapes of such painful exactness. 

There is, indeed, much truth in the idea 
of Oersted’s, that “inorganic creation con- | 
stitutes the elementary, and organic the | 


higher geometry of Nature.” Reference has 
been made to the wedge-shaped pattern 
with which, we may be sure for some good 


These beautiful shells, however, to be seen 
should be looked at 
beneath the water, wet and washed, glisten- 
ing in the fluent light, and tenanted by the 
mysterious forms of life to which they 
originally belonged: far otherwise they then 
appear than when they lie, dry and bleached 
and dusty, on the shelves of a cabinet. The 
ocean, indeed, beautifies all it touches. Give 
it any rough shard, and it will so roll it about, 
and lick it with its waves, and smooth it with 
their soft attrition, that it will return you a 


| polished and shapely nodule, exhibiting all 


the beauty of color and surface of which the 
material is capable. If the worker in clay 
can learn much that is valuable, and can 
gather precious material for design from 
marine forms, what may be said of the 
boundless field of ideas opened to decora- 
tors of fabrics and lace-designers in the un- 
approached delicacy and elegance of form 
exhibited in the lovely sea-weeds so plenty 
on our coast, and the magnificent crinoids 
from the coral banks, the plumed sea-pen, and 
many more, of which want of space forbids 
the enumeration, much less the description. 
Lace being necessarily composed of ornament 


extreme fineness of texture, their graceful, 
to the lace-designer, and with greater ele 


gance and variety, than terrestrial plants 
that have solid petals and leaves. Many a 


| suggestion of beautiful net might be gathered 


artistic reason, so many different shells are | 


ornamented, as are mammals with spots and 


bands, and birds (where pattern-work oc- | 


curs, as in most sorts of grouse) with varieties 
of crescent markings following the edges of 
overlapping feathers; but there is one beauty- 
spot that Nature confines to no one order 


of animals, but with which she embellishes | 


fish, flower, insect, and bird. 


This is the | 


eyed-spot, or ocel/us, shown in its utmost | 


perfection in a feather from the tail of a pea- 
cock. It is a sudden color burst on a com- 


paratively plain and often dull ground, and | 


tells with more effect than any other orna- 
ment that can be used. In the peacock’s 
tail, and in the plumage of the argus 
pheasant, it is multiple, for each feather 
is a complete thing in itself; but it is most 
effective where it appears alone as the most 
conspicuous if not the only ornament upon 
its ground, as in the owl-butterfly, and 
others, the cheetodon, the eyed blenny, the 
John Dory, etc. 





from the reticulated fibers of the sponges, 
and particularly of the lovely flower-basket 
of Venus and its cognates. For embroid- 
eries, what more elegant forms could be 
found than those of the so-called basket-fish 


QUARTER SECTION OF UNDER PART OF POLYCLONIA FRONDOSA. 
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of the genus Asterophyton, and the Ophiura, | 
and the dainty sea-lilies P— | 


“living flowers 
Their purple cups contracted 
Like a rose-bud compacted, 
And then in open blossoms spread, 
Stretching like anthers many a seeking head 
’Mid plants of fibers fine as silk-worm’s thread, 
Like mermaid’s hair upon the waves dispread.” 


The ocean is inhabited by many living jew- | 
els, conveying, by their delicate tissues and | 


this but one form among I know not how 
many. 
One characteristic of all this weird and 


| beautiful jewelry-work of Nature is, quite 


noticeably, that the greatest amount of 


| skilled workmanship, so to speak, is given 


with the smallest possible amount of ma- 
terial. No one portion interferes with 
another, and there is always the wisest 
economy of the mere supporting structure. 
How often, on the contrary, among de. 


JELLY-FISH (PELAGIA CYANELLA), 


signers, do we not find that superfluous 
enamel, or vulgar weight of metal, has 
robbed the precious jewel of half its promi- 


translucent brilliancy, their wondrously vivid | 
colors and singular forms, an idea of some- | 
thing spiritual rather than material; but | 


though their capability for decorative pur- 
poses is really inexhaustible, it is very diffi- 


cult toconvey an adequate idea of their organ- | 


isms to one who has not seen them. Imagine, 
if you can, a spiral axis of flexible crystals, 
about which is a garland of hundreds of 
diaphanous pearls of a vivid red color, and 
an infinity of pendants full of life, and light, 
and motion, glistening among the waves 
like some crowning triumph of the lapidary’s 
art—a royal scepter endowed with vitality 
and consciousness, and you have at best 
a very slight and imperfect idea of the 
marvelous organism, Afolemia contorta, and | 


nence and luster? Who that has ever seen 
a living medusa, or jelly-fish, can forget its 
beauty? The moonlight upon the water, 
silvering the edges of the waves, is scarcely 
less substantial than these creatures, which 
seem sometimes little more than prismatic 
hues imprisoned in living bubbles. To me, 
it is, I confess, perfectly incomprehensible 
how matter can be so attenuated and still 
retain sufficient consistency to move freely 
about, hold a persistent shape, and perform 
the functions of a living creature. If ani- 
mals born on the land are formed of the 
dust of the earth, these are little else than 
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water. A pellicle of a medusa weighing 
fifty pounds affords a residuum of from five 
to six grains solid matter, six or seven pen- 
nyweights being the most obtained from specimens 
of ten or twelve pounds. Let our manufacturers 
of glass-ware go to the medusa, and consider her 
ways and be wise. What is the chief element 
in the beauty of these creatures? Plainly, 
their delicacy of texture and their translu- 
cency ; hence Nature does the best possible 
to bring out and direct attention to 
these qualities; hence no in- 
crustation disguises the super- 
ficies, and no harsh, 
opaque color arrests 
the progress of 





GROUP OF SHELLS. 
Beginning at the ee this cut, the shells come in the following order: Sea-spider (Pteroceras Chiragra). Map-shell (Cypraea Mappa). Olive- 
shell (O. Porphyria). Murex Radix. Comus Textile. Comus Fuscatus. Harp-shell (Harpa ventricosa), Murex 


Haustellum. Cyclophorus Volvulus. Pteroceras Lamdis. Fasciolariiades Filamentosa. 


the light penetrating their substance. On the | glass; lustrous and intense, like the depths 


| of a glass of brown sherry held between the 


other hand, what lovely, transparent tints are | 
exhibited! Opaline, like those of iridescent | eye and the sun; deep, pellucid blue, pale 
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rose-color, or colorless and transparent as an | 


optician’s lens; lovely forms secure amid 
waves that wreck the strongest vessel, and 
yet so fragile as to break to pieces on con- 


| 
| 


tact with any solid substance, and to dissolve | 


into water by the natural heat of the hand. 


These delicious creatures, with their soft, | 
pure play of color, their delicate umbels | 


resting in the yielding water, could suggest 


new forms of loveliness to the decorative | 


artist who chose to study them, that would 
repay him a hundred-fold for his pains. 
few dead scientific diagrams and imperfect 
illustrations are all that they whose eyes have 
never feasted on the living charms of the 
medusi@ have yet known of these creatures ; 


A } 


to all such persons a masterly artistic ren- | 


dition in color would be a revelation of 
new and heretofore unimagined beauty. 

To the scientist, indeed, all nature down 
to the most infinitesimal particle is capable 
of teaching something; why should it not 
also have lessons for the artist ? 
geologist is able to read the record of past 
ages in every pebble, if to the biologist pro- 
found laws of life are announced by insects 


hausted and worked out so that nothing js 
left to be accomplished but mere repetition. 
What is true in this respect of the physical 
is no less true of the mental world: the 
name of every real thought is legion; every 
idea is composed of innumerable others: 
every form of beauty is capable of indefinite 
development in many varying courses; 
every aspect of truth is limitless in the ficld 
it offers to the student and explorer. 

I cannot help hoping that some, at least, 
who read these words may be induced to 
see and investigate such things for them- 
selves. It is not needed that a student of 
the beautiful be an artist in the technical 
sense of the word—I have known many 
true artists among those who never painted 
or modeled; but it is necessary that he 


| should use his eyes and brain upon natural 


| objects. 


If the | 


In the words of Harvey, as quoted 
by Huxley: “ Those who read without ac- 
quiring distinct images of the things about 
which they read by the help of their senses, 


| gather no real knowledge, but conceive 


and still lowlier beings, why must the infinite | 


variety of created nature have so little to 
say to the artist that he should need, as the 
Italians say, to “feed upon his own brain,” 
and attempt to evolve truth and beauty 
from his inner consciousness? Rather let 
him submit to be taught by the humblest 


creature, “let him learn limitless suggestive- | 
est delight to the smallest object, and an 


ness upon the barren sea-shore,” not al- 
lowing himself to attach consequence to 
objects because of their apparent importance 


or size alone, or to neglect them because | 


of their seeming insignificance. 
he allow himself to imagine that any part 
or phase of nature has been, or can Le, ex- 


Nor should | 


| 


mere phantoms and eidolons.” 

Sitting on the stoop of the old house of 
the shells, and imbued with the sense of 
music and beauty everywhere haunting us, 
the words of Jean Paul occur to me: 

“QO kind God, thou sowest pleasure 
everywhere, and givest to every object a 
charm, that it may present it to us again. 
Thou dost not invite us only to great, over- 
powering, and tumultuous joys; Thou attach- 


aroma of pleasure to everything that sur- 
rounds us. To Thee it is not sufficient that 
we should only recollect happiness. Thou 
dost invest the re-awakened joy with a new 
charm, and through increased loveliness 
preventest the loathing of repetition.” 


FATHER HYACINTHE. 


| and by the intellectual and spiritual stirrings 


CHARLES Loyson was born at Orleans, 
in France, March 10, A. D. 1827—which is 
a statement of comparative unimportance, 
except as fixing his present age at fifty-three, 
and suggesting the surroundings of literary 
refinement and household religion among 
which he grew to manhood, amid the exqui- 
site Pyrenean scenery of Pau. Poet and 
orator by nature, his earlier and maturing 
life were impressed, alike by the sublime 
surroundings of his mountain home, by the 
fervent and intelligent faith of his father, 





in France of such men as Cousin, Guizot, 
and, still more, of Montalembert and Lacor- 
daire, whose successor and superior in ora- 
torical and philosophical power he was <es- 
tined to become. Educated at St. Sulpice, 
he was ordered priest in Notre Dame in 


| 1846, and for six years was a teacher of 


theology at Avignon, Nantes, and Paris. 
In 1859 he became a Carmelite friar, enter- 
ing the most austere of all the mendicant 
orders of the Roman Church, devoted pri- 
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marily to contemplation, and, secondarily, 
to preaching. After two years, Loyson 
emerged, and instantly arrested the atten- 


tion of France, first in Lyons, then in Bor- | 


deaux, then in Paris, with a power which 


years 1866, 1867, and 1868, made Pére Hya- 
cinthe the most famous modern preacher of 


the world. Those conferences, or religious | 


lectures, originated by Lacordaire, Loyson 


has continued,—in 1864, dealing with the | 


atheism of French society and French sci- 
ence; in the latter years attacking the irre- 
ligious morality of the philosopher and the 
immoral religion of the priest; in 1877 and 
1878, under very different circumstances,— 
an excommunicated priest and an unfrocked 
friar,—delivering, in a secular building, ser- 
mons, full of the old force and fire, on “ The 
Moral Crisis,” “ The Struggle between The- 
ocracy and Democracy,” “ 
Catholic Reform,” and “The Harmony of 
Catholicity and Civilization.” Since then 


he has delivered, in 1880, a course of four | 


lectures, in England, under the patronage 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on “ Posi- 
tive Christianity.” * 

It is altogether beyond the range and 
reach of this paper to set forth, in detail, 
the strange and stirring ecclesiastical events 
which, in the two last centuries, have startled 
France at regular intervals of one hundred 
years. 1670 is the period of Louis XIV., 
Bossuet, and Fénelon; 1770 is the period 
of Louis XV. and Clement XIV., and Tal- 
leyrand, Bishop of Autun; 1870 is the 
period of the Vatican Council, of Arch- 
bishop Darboy, of Montalembert’s death; 
and these periods and names are suggestive 
and symbolical of struggles, wise and un- 
wise—struggles of reform and of revolu- 
tion against the temporal and spiritual and 
intellectual despotism of the Bishop of 
Rome. 

Bossuet’s defense of the four articles,t 
by which Louis XIV. strove to restrain the 
intrusiveness of the Papal power, asserted 
the temporal independence of kings, the 


* “The Bible and Science,” “Original Sin,” “ Re- 
demption,” and “The Resurrection.” 

+ These four articles were: 

I. That the ecclesiastical power has no right over 
the temporalities of the kingdom. 

Il. That a General Council is superior to the 
Pope, as decided by the Council of Constance. 

III. That the exercise of the Papal power should 
be controlled by laws and local customs. 

IV. That the judgment of the Pope is not infalli- 
ble, except when confirmed by the Church. 


The Principles of | 


jurisdiction of the Episcopate as derived 
from Christ, and the authority of Councils. 
Louis XV. suppressed the Society of Jesuits 
in France, and extorted from Clement a 


| bull for the suppression of the order, which 
grew in influence and in extent till the series | 
of Advent conferences in Notre Dame, in the | 


cost the Pope his life. The sweeping tide 
of revolution almost swept away the Church 
as a national institution, because the foun- 
dations of faith and love and holiness had 
decayed; and the goddess of reason in 
Notre Dame, the reign of terror, the pro- 
scription of worship, the abolition of the 
Lord’s day, led on to Napoleon’s Concordat 
and to the struggles of Lamennais, Lacor 
daire, and Montalembert. ‘The life of this 
great layman abundantly realized his famous 
utterance, which has, what Bossuet lacked, 
the courage and the consistency of con- 
viction : 

“In the name of Catholic laymen like 
myself, Catholics of the nineteenth century, 
I say we will not be helots in the midst of a 
free people. We are the successors of the 
martyrs, and we do not tremble before the 
successors of Julian the Apostate. We are 
the sons of the crusaders, and we will never 
draw back before the sons of Voltaire.” 

It was through this inheritance of the spirit- 
ual independence of St. Hilary of Arles, and 
the secular independence of St. Martin of 
Tours, of the Gallican liberties vindicated 
by Bossuet, Gerson, and St. Louis, that 
Loyson was born into actual life, if one may 
so say, in the third of these eventful periods. 
At the close of the year 1869, although the 
Archbishop (Darboy) and the Emperor 
accepted, if they did not indorse, the rousing 
and intense invective of the great preacher 
against the Pharisaism of the Roman 
hierarchy, and the illiberalism of political 
liberals and pseudo Catholics, the general 
of the order of the barefooted Carmelites 
required him to refrain “from addressing 
secular assemblies, and in the pulpit to 


| restrict himself to the points on which all 


Catholics are agreed.” ‘The answer to this 
summons ought to be given in full. It was 
the torch that fired the long-gathering fuel 
into a blaze: 


“You demand that I shall make use of such lan 


| guage, or preserve such a silence, as would no longer 


be the entire and loyal expression of my conscience. 
I do not hesitate a moment. With speech falsified 


| by an order from my superior, or mutilated by en- 


forced reticences, I could not again enter the pulpit 
of Notre Dame. I express my regrets for this to 
the intelligent and courageous bishop who placed 
me and has maintained me in it, against the ill-will 
of the men of whom I have just been speaking. I 
express my regrets for it to the imposing audience 
which there surrounded me with its attention, its 
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sympathies—I had almost said, with its friendship. 
[ should be worthy neither of the audience, nor of 
the Bishop, nor of my conscience, nor of God, if I 
could consent to play such a part in their presence. 
I withdraw at the same time from the convent in 
which I dwell, and which, in the new circumstances 
which have befallen me, has become to me a prison 
of the soul. In acting thus I am not unfaithful to 
my vows. I have promised monastic obedience, but 
within the limits of an honest conscience, and of the 
dignity of my person and a. I have prom- 
ised it under favor of that higher law of justice, the 
‘royal law of liberty,’ which is, according to the 
apostle James, the proper law of the Christian. * 
* * This is asolemn hour. The Church is pass- 
ing through one of the most violent crises—one of 
the darkest and most decisive of its earthly existence. 
For the first time in three hundred years, an CEcu- 
menical Council is not only summoned, but declared 
necessary. These are the expressions of the Holy 
Father. It is not at such a moment that a preacher 
of the gospel, were he the least of all, can consent 
to hold his peace, like the ‘dumb dogs’ of Israel— 
treacherous guardians, whom the prophet reproached 
because they could not bark. ‘The saints are never 
dumb.’ I am not one of them, but I nevertheless 
know that I am come of that stock—f/ii sanctorum 
sumus—and it has ever been my ambition to place 
my steps, my tears, and, if need were, my blood, in 
the foot-prints where they have left theirs. 

“T lift up, then, before the Holy Father and before 
the Council, my protest as a Christian and a priest, 
against those doctrines and practices which call 
themselves Roman, but are not Christian, and which, 
making encroachments ever bolder and more deadly, 
tend to change the constitution of the Church, the 
substance as well as the form of its teaching, and 
even the spirit of its piety. I protest against the 
divorce, not less impious than mad, which men are 
struggling to accomplish between the Church, which 
is our mother for eternity, and the society of the 
nineteenth century, whose sons we are for time, and 
toward which we have also both duties and affections. 
I protest against that opposition, more radical and 
frightful yet, which sets itself against human nature, 
attacked and revolted by these false teachers in its 
most indestructible and holiest aspirations. I pro- 
test, above all, against the sacrilegious perversion of 
the gospel of the Son of God himself, the spirit and 
the Totter of which alike are trodden under foot by 
the Pharisaism of the new law. * * * 

“TI appeal to the Council now about to assemble, 
to seek remedies for our excessive evils, and to apply 
them alike with energy and gentleness. But if fears, 
which I am loath to share, should come to be realized 
—if that august assembly should have no more of 
liberty in its deliberations than it has already in its 
preparation—if, in one word, it should be robbed of 
the characteristics essential to an CEcumenical Coun- 
cil, I would cry to God and men to demand another, 
really assembled in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit 
of party—really representing the Church universal, 
not the silence of some and the constraint of others. 
‘For the hurt of the daughter of my people am I 
hurt. Iam black. Astonishment hath taken hold 
on me. Is there no balm in Gilead—is there no 
physician there ? Why then is not the health of the 
a ne of my people recovered ?’ 

“Finally, I appeal to Thy tribunal, O Lord Jesus! 
Ad Tuum, Domine Jesu, tribunal appello. It is in 
Thy presence that I write these lines; it is at th 
feet, after having prayed much, pondered much, oul. 
fered much, poe waited long—it is at Thy feet that I 
subscribe them. I have this confidence concerning 


Vow. XXI.—61. 
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them that, however men may condemn them upon 
earth, Thou wilt approve them in heaven. Living 
or dying, this is enough for me.” 


The result was an order to Hyacinthe to 
withdraw to one of the convents in the 
south of France, under pain of excommuni- 
cation “ with the mark of infamy.” 

It is striking to find a commentary on 
this whole matter in the words of this great 
preacher, which nade part of an impressive 
appeal to the priests of the Roman Church 
in France: * 


“And among these priests how many are with us 
in their secret hearts? I am not ignorant about 
them, and though the question of conscience is less 
easy to solve for them t for you [laymen], though 
it is strangely and terribly complicated with a double 
question of misery and dishonor, I do not hesitate to 
cry loudly to them: Sacrifice everything to truth 
and justice! and, if it must be, serve God, as St. 
Paul did, in ‘hunger and in thirst, in nakedness and 
cold, in evil report and good report.’ 

“A bishop, whom I shall not name, the more that 
he is still living,—a French bishop,—said to me on 
the eve of the Council: ‘ We have two languages in 
the Episcopate. We are obliged to say aloud the 
reverse of what we say under our breath.’ 

“ Such confidences as these, coming as the sound 
of thunder, or rather as the flash of lightning, into the 
retirement of my monk’s cell, roused me at last from 
my mystic sleep. They have 4/f me—what do I 
say ?—they have made me Catholic more than ever 
before ; my faith has become more sacred, now that 
I separate it from the abuses added to it by men. I 
said to myself, as the nun of Port Royal: ‘Since the 
bishops have women’s hearts (though is it not injus- 
tice to women, so often heroic in their weakness, to 
ascribe such hearts to them ?)—since the bishops 
have women’s hearts, the simple priests must have 
bishops’ hearts.’ On that day, to become altogether 
faithful, I became altogether bold.” 


His letter rings with the courage of a 
martyr and the rhapsody of a saint. 

We all know the storyof the Council,t 
to which, in the yet unbroken faith of his 
heart in the Roman Church, Loyson ap- 
pealed. The great majority of Italian 
bishops, overwhelming and bearirg down 


* Conférences of 1879. 

t He describes the result of the Council himself: 
“ Liberal Catholics have been crushed by the anath- 
emas of the Vatican. The Council of 1870 has 
introduced into the code of beliefs a dogma abso- 
lutely new, an opinion without foundation in ecclesi- 
astical antiquity, and always combated by the Church 
of France. All consciences are bowed down under 
the authority of a single man—the Pope.” And he 
> as prophetic of this result Montalembert’s 
escription of the “lay theologians of absolutism,” 
who sought “to immolate justice and truth, reason 
and history, as a holocaust to the idol which they 
have erected at the Vatican”; and the words of 
Archbishop Sibour of Paris, in 1853: “The new 
ultramontane school leads us to a double idolatry: 
the idolatry of the temporal, and the idolatry of the 
spiritual power.” 
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all opposition, forced upon the Roman 
Catholic world the dogma which makes 
internal reform finally impossible—the 
dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. 

Hyacinthe came at once to America. A 
student all his life of the philosophy of his- 
tory, he had clear and just conceptions of 
this country. In one of the Conferences of 
1857, speaking of sovereignty as from God, 
wiether in the sovereignty of the prince or 
in the sovereignty of the people, he says of 
“the gigantic nation of the United States 
of America”: 


“Oh, how grand that nation was! how grand it 


continues still! O people, thou art like the lion’s 
whelp that is gone up to seize the prey! Thy prey 
is the wealth of both the emsteghense, thy proud 
independence, thy vast and fertile continent. Thou 
hast couched between the two oceans, in the shadow 
of thy lofty mountains, on the banks of thy rivers, 
that are like seas! Thou hast roared like the lion, 
and like the lioness thou art slumbering in thy 
might. Who shall dare rouse thee up! Quis susct- 
tabit eum ?* Well, then, who is it that holds the sov- 
ereignty in this nation? None but itself. The very 
day it was born in pangs of travail, Dey = the 
sovereignty in its own bloody and jealous hands, 
and to this day it has not let it go. There every 
man is at once citizen and king.” 


It is not too strong language to use of 
the condition of the Pére’s mind, at this 
time, to say that it was afloat. Coming 
from the severity and seclusion of the clois- 
ter; ignorant of the world; utterly unable 
to speak or to understand English; broken 
loose, by a convulsion, from all the tradi- 
tions and landmarks of his life,—he was 
seeking for some haven of rest for his soul. 
Welcomed here as orator and protestant, he 
fell into various hands, and made various 
acquaintances. At the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, on platform or in lecture-hall, the 
guest of Churchman and of Congregation- 
alist, he avoided committing himself to any 
particular phase of religious life or faith. 
It is a part of the beauty of the man’s 
nature that, sudden as the revulsion was 
which sent him from his early religious 
home, he never felt or uttered the bitter 
hatred against Rome which mars too often 
the fresh enthusiasm of those who come 
out of that communion. As lately as 1878 
he speaks thus of Rome: 


“When one has received from the Church over 
which the Papacy presides that which I have received 
from it, for my intelligence and for my heart, it is 
impossible to share the illusion of those who only 
see in this great institution the power of Antichrist: 
it is impossible to speak of it without a sentiment of 
respect. I do not ignore its errors and its faults. 





* Genesis, xlix. 9. 
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Even now I openly proclaim them; but I repeat 
that it is impossible, at least for me, to speak of 
Rome without a feeling of respect, mingled with 
love and with grief.” 


And again, after urging that no one 
abandons his own country because it js 
badly governed, he says: 


“When ore has the honor to belong by his edu- 
cation, his baptism, and his faith to the great Catho- 
lic Church, one may resist its government. One 
must, whenever it puts itself in opposition to the 
faith of God and the conscience of man; but must 
one for that abandon the Church, shake off against 
it the dust of his feet, the gall of his lips, and the 
hatred of his heart? Never, gentlemen, never! On 
the contrary, one must become more ardently faith- 
ful to it in the time of its trials, and, in order to heal 
its unhappy present, neither forget its past nor de- 
spair of its future.” 


Nor had he yet made his way very far 
toward recognizing the lines of difference 
between the old faith and the new convic- 
tions. Probably, and apparently, he simply 
went back from 1870 to 1563, from the 
Italian Council of the Vatican to the as 
un-Catholic Council of Trent. And there 
were needed time and thought, the slow 
separation of truth from error in his ideas 
and feelings, before he could take the pos- 
itive position, which is essential to complete 
the negation of a protest against untruth 
and error. Hyacinthe’s life at Geneva was 
a time of stirand progress. He found him- 
self in the midst of questions, political and 
ecclesiastical, of which, when he undertook 
his mission there, he had little thought. The 
radicals in politics claimed him, and the 
religious radicals, disposed to use against 
ultramontanism the weapons of its own 
warfare, pressed him hard. He resisted 
nobly, and with great cost to himself. His 
preaching was the preaching of the gospel 
of peace. The writer remembers the ear- 
nest urgency of his sermon on the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, in the hall in Geneva, 
in 1873, when, for the first time, Loyson 
said mass in the “vulgar tongue.” * And it 
was about this time that, through the Latin 
copy of Bailey’s “ Ordinum Sacrorum in 





* “To speak of ‘ vulgar tongues ’ is a manner of 
expression which constitutes a real outrage to the 
speech of our mothers and of our country. As if 
the dead languages of pagan antiquity were the only 
noble tongues; and as if aad, the magnificent 
idiom of Christian civilization, were only a vulgar 
dialect! What! Our language has been the lan- 
guage of Bossuet and of Pascal. And shall it be 
only a profane tongue, unworthy and incapable to 
express religious things? Every language is conse- 
crated when it has served as the organ of the 
gospel.” —Conférences of 1878. 
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Eccl. Anglic. defensio,” Loyson’s mind was 
directed toward the English Church, whose 
orders, vindicated by Courayer, had been 
confounded by the Carmelite friar with the 
ministry of non-episcopal Protestants. 

Of his intense feeling as to the grace of 
orders, no one can doubt who has seen him 
in the exercise of his ministry, or who 
remembers the thrilling passage on the 
Apostolical Succession, in his second Con- 
ference of 1879: 


“I believe that there exists in the Church, by 
divine right, a distinction between the clergy and the 
laity; that the priest possesses, in virtue of his or- 
dination, a supernatural power, which comes from 
the apostles through the bishops, from Christ through 
the apostles, and from God through Christ. I be- 
lieve that, because it is the teaching of the hol 
Scriptures, because it was the belief of the Churc 
in the first centuries. Its most ancient witnesses 
make it a matter of faith. I will say more: I believe 
it because I feel it. It is the inner and mysterious 
experience of every one who has not lightly received 
‘the gift that is given to us by the laying on or 
hands.’* Yes, he who, with the profound convictions 
and the glowing spirit of self-sacrifice of youth, in 
spite of ai personal interests, and laying aside all 
purely human reasons, has sacrificed himself for the 
cause of God and for the salvation of his brethren; 
he who has lain upon the pavement of the temple, 
in dust and ashes, and who is raised by the touch of 
the bishop, beneath the electric current which bridges 
the centuries, and comes from Jesus Christ,—such 
an one knows that he is priest, as he knows that he 
isman. He bears in himself the Catholic priesthood, 
as he bears his human nature, and it is no more 
possible to him to doubt the one than the other.” 


From this recognition of a valid ministry 
with catholic creeds outside the communion 
of Rome, dates the final shaping of the 
Pére’s effort in France. Slowly, and through 
difficult delays, he has obtained permission 
in his own land to open his lips to her own 
people on the subject of religion. In 1877 
he writes: “ Under a republican govern- 
ment I could not obtain authority to speak 
of religion to my fellow-citizens.” And in 
1878: “The three religions of the state that 
are free or protected are the Catholic re- 
ligion—in spite of the dogmatic transforma- 
tion which it underwent at the last Council ; 
the Protestant religion, in its two branches 
of the Reformed Church, and the Church 
of the Confession of Augsburg; and the 
most ancient, that of Israel.” And in a 
note referring to the stipulation in the Ber- 
lin treaty, he adds, with his own delicate 
power of satire: “ous demandons la liberté 
religieuse comme en Turquie.” + 


"I. Timothy tv. 14. 
_ “Under the government of the French Repub- 
lic, it has taken seven years of patient, constant 





From the bare permission to speak on 
moral subjects, he emerged at length into 
a freedom from all government restrictions, 
and by a providential coincidence, there 
came at the same time the opportunity for 
renting and arranging a temporary place of 
worship, and an official recognition by the 
Church of England of his effort to form in 
France “a Christian Mission, Catholic and 
Gallican, placed provisionally” under the 
Primus of Scotland, and since then under 
the Bishop of Edinburgh. 

This is not the place to discuss the ecclesi- 
astical and theological bearings of a ques- 
tion so important. The bishops believed, 
and believe, that in their action they were 
governed by principles and precedents, 
alike ancient and sound. And no faintest 
idea is entertained on either side of angli- 
canizing, of reproducing English liturgies, 
English expressions, English habits of 
thought. Not as bishops of any particular 
nationality, but as bishops in the Church of 
God, for purposes of counsel, of administer- 
ing orders, and confirmation of discipline, 
etc., the bishops of what Loyson himself 
cals “the Anglo-American Church” have 
agreed to give sympathy and assistance to 
the effort of a brave man, struggling, against 
tremendous odds, with ultramontanes and 
ultra-Protestants, and the whole body 
of unbelievers, to regain the purity of doc- 
trine and worship, and the liberty of dis- 
cipline and order of the national Church 
of France. In matters of doctrine, it is a 
significant fact that he not only speaks of a 
basis of belief “larger and more ancient 
than that of Trent,” but that also, on the 
title-page of his last Conférences, he puts 
the Nicean words, “1 believe in one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church”; while in 
the body of them, after an intense descrip- 
tion of “the orthodoxy which does not 


effort to obtain permission to speak to you of religion 
in this hall. ft now I should propose, to those of 
you who are inclined to pray with me, that we should 
seek together, as did the early Christians, who were 
more free in Rome under the Czsars than we are in 
Paris to-day, some obscure retreat, some attic cham- 
ber or some catacomb, there to kneel before God, 
with clear consciences, we should find, perhaps, 
some agent of the police force to forbid our entrance 
therein.” 

“Outside of the three official religions, Roman 
Catholicism, Calvinism or Lutheranism, and Juda- 
ism, religious liberty does not exist—or, rather, it 
exists only for the votaries of free thought. In this 
land, so prone to revolutions, so rebellious at re- 
forms, it is permitted to deny all religious belief, or, 
if need be, to break it down, but it is absolutely 
forbidden to improve it.” —Con/férences 1878. 
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discuss, but affirms, which not only says, 
but sings,” he bursts out into the profession 
of his own faith in the exact words of the 
Nicene Creed. He has gone back—that is 
to say, not only from the Council of 1870 
to that of 1864—from that to the Council of 
1563; but he has gone back, for the substance 
and the symbol of his belief, from the sixteenth 
to the fourth century—from medizvalism to 
primitive Christianity—from Trent to Nicza. 

Loyson’s theological position is very 
likely to be misunderstood. “ Neither a 
Protestant to Protestants, nor a (Roman) 
Catholic to (Roman) Catholics,” one writes, 
“he is continually disappointing some peo- 
ple’s expectations.” And the writer by no 
means claims that in all points the Church 
of England, or its daughter in America, 
accepts or adopts the Pére’s views. But 
we are learning the larger lesson of inter- 
communion, that insists upon unity only in 
essentials. And it is true, on the one hand, 
that the Pére only teaches, “as necessary to 
salvation,” what we believe to be the ancient 
faith of the Creeds, as proved by holy 
Scripture; and on the other, that he repu- 
diates not only the doctrines of modern 
Rome—Papal Infallibility, the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Tridentine additions to 
the ancient Creeds,—but that he insists upon 
disciplinary reform ; in the unenforced rarity 
of private confession ; the circulation of the 
holy Scriptures; the saying of the service 
in the tongue understood by the people; 
the liberty of the clergy to marry; commu- 
nion in both kinds, etc., etc. 

Loyson’s marriage is a significant fact and 
feature of his life, the more so because its 
signification has been grossly and utterly 
misunderstood. Believing, as the writer 
does, that his power and prominence as a 
reformer would have been enormously en- 
hanced had he remained unmarried, yet the 
insinuation that a desire for marriage con- 
trolled and shaped his separation from the 
Roman priesthood and from his conventual 
order, is the most gratuitous lie. The seu 
@esprit of the multitude of Frenchmen who 
“disbelieve in God, but do believe in the 
celibacy of the clergy,” may be true; but 
Loyson does not represent the other extreme 
of belief in the marriage of the priesthood 
before his faith in God. It was years after 
he had been driven out of the Carmelite 
order that he married—years after his ex- 
communication by Rome. Dissolved from 
all privileges or recognition as priest or 
monk by the act of the Church which ex- 
pelled him, he felt himself discharged alike 





from the conventual and the priestly vow: 
and it was, beyond peradventure, in the 
judgment of all who knew Loyson, a delib. 
erate and distinct decision of the man, that 
he could better illustrate his conviction of 
the danger and the injury of an unmarried 
priesthood, if he himself married. To him, 
apart from the historical fact of the accompa. 
nying and inevitable corruptions of enforced 
celibacy, a married priesthood is a necessity 
to a reunion and identification of the church 
with the state, and of the clergy with society 
—a necessity to do away with that separate 
caste which has undomesticated religion. 
And there are, perhaps, no finer passages 
of outbreaking. fervor in his addresses than 
those in which he deals with this question. 

And yet this is to be insisted on. Hya- 
cinthe Loyson felt, most intensely of all, the 
corruption of the faith, and while, in mat. 
ters of discipline, he has urged and argued 
and introduced reforms, a married priest. 
hood is not the only one. The freedom 
and infrequency of private confession, the 
distribution of the holy Scriptures in the 
tongue of the people, the translation of 
public offices into the vernacular, the giving 
of the cup to the laity, the election of 
bishops by the clergy—these are among 
the disciplinary reforms. Behind them and 
beneath them lies the restoration of the 
ancient faith. As Loyson writes, in his pro- 
gramme of Catholic reform: “ The Catholic 
religion is essentially beneficent because it 
is divinely true. The errors which have 
stolen into its teaching, the abuses which 
have marred its practice, have not altered 
its divine elements. We have nothing to 
add to nor to take away from the authentic 
symbols which express the faith—the Creed 
of the Apostles and the Creed of Nicza.” 

Loyson’s nature is a rare combination of 
affection and principle. His is “ the charity 
that rejoices in the truth.” - The one-sided 
and small folk, who cannot hold much love 
with much truth, and if they have a little 
truth have no love, or if they have a little 
love have no truth, misunderstand such a 
man entirely. While he was still in the 
Roman communion, he held and advocated 
views about the separated bodies of Protest- 
ants which hardly found favor at court. 
The following passages from a sermon at 
the reception of a Protestant lady into the 
Roman Church attest this: 


“There is a fundamental distinction, without 
which it is not possible to deal justly by the com 
munions separated from the Catholic Church, and 
the members of those communions. Every relig- 
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jous system contains within itself two opposite 
elements: the negative element, which makes it a 
schism, and most commonly a heresy ; and the posi- 
tive element, which preserves for it a greater or less 
share in the ancient heritage of Christianity. Not 
only distinct but hostile, they are very near to each 
other, even in their conflicts; darkness and light, 
life and death, mingle without being confounded, and 
there results from it all what I would call the deep 
and intricate mystery of the life of error. For my 

rt, I do not render to error the undeserved honor 
of supposing it able to live of its own life, breathe 
by its own breath, and nourish with its own substance 
souls which are not without virtues, and nations not 
without greatness! Protestantism, as such, is that 
negative element which = have renounced, and to 
which, with the Catholic Church, you have said, 
Anathema. But Protestantism has not been the 
only thing in your past religious life; by the side of 
its negations have been its affirmations, and, like a 
savory fruit inclosed in a bitter husk, you have been 
in possession of Christianity from your cradle. Be- 
fore coming to us, you were a Christian by baptism, 
validly received, and when the hand of the minister 
sprinkled the water on your brow with those words 
of eternal life, ‘I baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ it 
was Jesus Christ himself who baptized you. ‘The 
hand is nothing,’ says Saint Augustine ; ‘ be it Peter’s 
or Paul’s, the hand is nothing—it is Christ that bap- 
tizes.’ It was Christ who betrothed you, who re- 
ceived your faith and pledged to you Hisown. The 
depth of your moral nature, that sacred part of noble 
souls which instinctively shrinks from error, the 
Word has consecrated to Himself, that He ‘ might 
present it to Himself as a chaste virgin,’ reserving it 
for heaven. ae 

“The free exercise of private judgment, under 
the spirit of which you have grown up, is doubtless 
the source of sunhestens errors; but—thank God 
again for this—besides the Protestant principle, there 
is also the Christian principle among Protestants ; 
besides private judgment there is the action of the 
supernatural grace received in baptism, and of that 
mysterious influence of which Saint Paul speaks 
when he says: ‘ We have the mind of Christ,’ and 
of which Saint John said: ‘ Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One, and ye know all things.’ ” 


With all this, he held strongly to the dis- 
tinction, even to the separating points and 
principles, of church order and authority. 
In his latest Conférence, he says: 


“Whatever may be the ties which bind me to 
many Protestants,—and these ties are close,—what- 
ever may be my esteem for that which truly evan- 
gelical | Ben Proce has of Christianity, of freedom, 
and of fruitfulness, I am not, I never shall be, Prot- 
estant. I think I may add, without being a prophet, 
that if our country has not become so within the last 
three hundred years, neither religious effort nor 

litical calculations will ever bring back this possi- 

ility, vanished without hope of return. France will 
be Catholic—reformed Catholic, in the sense of the 
gospel and of liberty, but she will always be Catholic, 
or she will cease to be.” 


He shared and shares most strongly the 
conviction of the first Protestant minister in 
Paris, M. de Pressense, as to the necessity 
of the historic Church to reform and rule 





the religion of France.* Prelacy and the 
primacy are as clearly scriptural and primi- 
tive to Loyson, as the Papacy is modern, 
and false, and fatal. 

What we have quoted from Loyson has 
the double disadvantage, first, that he speaks 
to eye and not to ear, with the loss of 
that rise and fall of power in his tones, 
like the west wind blowing over the strings 
of the responsive harp; and secondly, that 
even to the eye he speaks through the dis- 
torting medium of a translation. But even 
so he is great, for he is not merely an orator. 
In voice, in articulation, in choice of words 
in his own incomparable language, and in 
every natural grace, he has the gift of ora- 
tory; but his sermons and conferences are 
not born from the end of his tongue amid 
the stir of popular assemblies; they are not 
merely conceived of the fancy and begotten 
by the emotions; they pass through the 
wondrously fertile chambers of his imagina- 
tion, and over the warm surface of his 
kindled heart, and out of the portal of 
a “golden mouth.” But behind all this, 
they are mighty achievements of study and 
thought and toil. No man can read them 
and not realize that the fire of their burning 
and illuminating words, lighted almost by 
inspiration, is fed and furnished by an 
amount of material gathered from remote 
and various store-houses—as well the col- 
lected coal of burned-out systems of philos- 
ophy and the old heathen poets, as the fuel 
found in the still green and living forests of 
contemporaneous thought. Plato, Confu- 
cius, Socrates, Voltaire, and Kant; the Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy, and the decisions of 
the Lambeth Conference, find their place 
among the references of his lectures. I 
select from his latest publication a speci- 
men of the line of the Pére’s thought and 
teaching, and of the power and purity of 
his style. In the first Conférence on Chris- 
tianity and Natural Religion he says: 


“These two so widely different states of natural 
religion, the French tongue expresses by two words, 
separated, the one from the other, in language by a 
consonant, in thought by an abyss—deism and the- 





© He } een as sustaining his own opinion the 


words of the pastor E. de Pressensé, whom he calls 
one of the most distinguished spirits of Protestant- 
ism: “I am postion esa that France will not receive 
the gospel, under the form of mere Protestantism. 
Protestantism may help to hasten a reform, greater 
and more effective, but it will never accomplish it 
alone. At every cost that must be born and devel- 
oped in the bosom of Catholicism, on condition that 
Catholicism transform itself, and break with idola- 
trous and unbridled ultramontanism.”’ 
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ism. To avoid the possible confusion of these two 


words, so nearly alike in pronunciation, we shall | 


speak of deism and monotheism. Deism and 
monotheism are both religions of the twilight, if I 
may so say, with the difference which there is be- 
tween the two twilights. If the evening twilight 
has certain characteristics in common with the twi- 
light of the coming dawn, it has others that mark the 


difference between them. The eye sees on the hori- | 


zon, like a band of gold, or like draperies of purple, 
the light of a hearth-fire, not yet visible or just dis- 
appearing from sight; and yet what a difference! 
At dawn it is the trembling of all nature, with the 
unutterable “dan* of creation toward the visible 
source of life. A breeze passes over the earth, 


which carries to the east all its perfumes, all its | 


songs. At sunset, on the contrary, a wearied wind 
touches the sun, and seems to fold its wings; the 
flowers droop upon their stems, the songs die out 
upon the nests. In the one case it is the sun which 
rises; it is the day which is coming; in the other it 
is the light which dies—it is the night that advances. 
- 7 7 


“ All idols are not cut out of stone, nor made of 


gold or of wood; there are others that are fashioned | 


each day in the thoughts of men. These are spirit- 


ual idols—the most criminal, the most dangerous. | 


The God of deism is of this class. “ He has eyes 
and he sees not,” as the Psalmist says. He wears, 
like a thick bandage over His reason, those general 
laws of the world to which He submits, thoughtless 
and inactive, and through which He distinguishes 
neither particular beings nor their individual acts. 
He is not like the God of the gospel, who feeds the 
birds of the air, who clothes with glory the lilies of 


the field, who knows the number of the hairs in our | 


heads, and of the tears from our eyes, evenras of the 


stars in the firmament; and who watches us with His | 


clear-seeing justice to reward or to punish us. He 
has ears and heareth not. Voice of prayer and of 
love, joyous song of adoration, movement of the 
wings of ecstasy, tears falling one by one in night 
and silence, sound of choking sobs, piercing cry of 
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| remorse or of grief, you have not mounted, you cap 
never mount, to His ear! The deists have defined 
pe as ‘a soliloquy of the soul with itself.’* The 
soul speaks and listens to itself, and in this illusory 
division of itself it finds at last the comfort and the 
strength which is wanting in its natural oneness, and 
which it would ask in vain of the grand deafness and 
dumbness of the Infinite. ‘He has ears and hears 
not ; He has a mouth and speaks not.’t No, He has 
never replied to man within himself by one of those 
inarticulate, yet living, words, which, when once 
heard, can never be forgotten. All these are mysti- 
cal illusions. God does not interfere by His grace 
in the secret and tremendous drama of the cop. 
science, nor by the writers of His revelation and His 
prophecy in the ordinary life of mankind. Above 
| all, He has no bowels of compassion or of tenderness, 
by which we used to believe the ‘morning star has 
visited us from above.’ How should He love us 
since He knows us not? How should He be father, 
since He is the All-Powerful? * * * What 
we must have is a God easily found, a God very 
simple, and, above all, very loving,—a God who, 
without ceasing to be grand, and therefore mysteri- 
ous, nevertheless humbled Himself even to us, and, 
having glorified poverty by being born in a stable, 
has made suffering divine by dying upon the cross.” 


Only God knows what shall be the issue 

of this man’s life and work. But it cannot 

| in the end be fruitless. His teaching, as his 
| own striking figure has it, must be like the 
grain of wheat in the hand of the mummy: 
“When it has been sown in souls prepared 
to receive it, this grain of God will lift itself 
and grow, at once new and old; it will grow 
like the forest of Libanus; and the future 
| shall sit, in joy and peace, under its shadow, 
and feed upon its fruit.” 


* Kant. t Tne God of deism. 
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THAT in many parts of the South (and 
notably the State of Georgia) the labor-re- 
lations of the two races are adjusting them- 
selves and working out a solution of the 
dreaded “negro problem” in a practical 
way, has been known to all observant resi- 
dents or visitors. The confident prophecies 


of the croakers that Southern plantations | 
would go to waste, and that nothing but | 


ruin lay before us, have proved the merest 
bosh. The enormous increase in the cot- 
ton crop of the South alone shows that the 
colored people, as free laborers, have done 
well, for it is not to be disputed that they 
form very nearly the same proportion of the 
laborers in the cotton fields that they did 
when they were slaves. I do not wish to 
be understood as stating a proportion in 
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which free labor is to slave labor as the 
cotton crop since the war is to the cotton 
| crop before the war. This is not true; 
the yield of cotton has been increased by 
other causes. But I do say that under no 
| circumstances could worthless labor have 
| produced the enormous increase in this 
crop. 

In Georgia, the negro has adapted him- 
self to his new circumstances, and freedom 
fits him as if it had been cut out and made 
for him. It is not true that the negroes 
have formed a restless, troublesome popu- 
lation, nor is it true that they are like a lot 
of huddled sheep, frightened at the approach 
of strange white men, in dread of the terrible 
Ku-klux. As far as I know, our philosophers 
have presented them in one or the other of 
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these phases, according as the writer wished 
to show the dread which is felt by the 
country of the negro, or the terror which his 
surroundings inspire in him. Nothing can 
be further from either of these ideas than 
the facts of the case; and when we come to 
look at these, we find the solution to the 
whole difficulty at our very doors. 

To make this plain, I shall endeavor to 
give some idea of the home life of our 
colored people as it really exists, and shall, 
for my purpose, take a Middle Georgia 
plantation, and tell what the negroes are 
doing on it, and how they live. I shall con- 
fine myself to the colored man as a farmer, 
for the reason that the mass of colored people 
of whom little is known are farmers. 

In most cases there has been an entire 
change in the plan upon which our Georgia 
lands are worked, the change being entirely 
in favor of “local self-government as op- 
posed to centralization of power.” It is 
true that in some rare instances large plan- 
tations are still worked under the direction 
of overseers, with labor hired for yearly, 
monthly, and daily wages, but, generally 
speaking, a tenant system prevails. 

One of the first planters in Middle Georgia 
to divide his plantations into farms was Mr. 
Barrow, of Oglethorpe. The plantation 


upon which he now lives is the one which I 
wish to present as a fair exponent of negro 


tenant life in Georgia. This place contains 
about two thousand acres of land, and with 
the exception of a single acre, which Mr. 
Barrow has given to his tenants for church 
and school purposes, is the same size it was 
before the war. Here, however, the simi- 
larity ceases. Before the war everything 
on the place was under the absolute rule of 
an overseer (Mr. Barrow living then on 
another place). He it was who directed 
the laborers each day as to their work, and 
to him the owner looked for the well-being 
of everything on the place. Under him, 
and subject to his direction, the most intel- 
ligent and authoritative negroes were se- 
lected, whose duty it was to see that the 
overseer’s orders were carried into effect. 
These head men, with us, were called fore- 
men, and not drivers; in fact, though I was 
raised here in Georgia, my first acquaint- 
ance with the word driver, and the character 
which it presents in this connection, was had 
from one of Mayne Reid’s tales. As will 
be seen by looking at the plot of the plan- 
tation, “as it was,” all the negro houses 
were close together, forming “the quarter.” 
The house in which the overseer lived was 





close to the quarter, lying between the 
quarter and the stables. This was always 
distinguished as “the house,” and I have 
so marked it on the plot. It will appear 
that this arrangement of the buildings was 
the best that could be made, giving, as it 
did, the overseer the best opportunity for 
overlooking the property under his control. 
This has all been so changed that the place 
would now hardly be recognized by one 
who had not seen it during the past sixteen 
years. 

The transformation has been so gradual 
that almost imperceptibly a radical change 
has been effected. For several years after 
the war, the force on the plantation was 
divided into two squads, the arrangement 
and method of working of each being about 
the same as they had always been used to. 
Each of these squads was under the control 
of a foreman, who was in the nature of a 
general of volunteers. The plantation was 
divided into two equal parts, and by offering 
a reward for the most successful planting, 
and thus exciting a spirit of emulation, good 
work was done, and the yield was about as 
great as it had ever been. Then, too, the 
laborers were paid a portion of the crop as 
their wages, which did much toward making 
them feel interested in it. There was no 
overseer, in the old sense of the word, and 
in his place a young man lived on the plan- 
tation, who kept the accounts and exercised 
a protecting influence over his employer's 
property, but was not expected to direct the 
hands in their work. The negroes used to 
call him “ supertender,” in order to express 
their sense of the change. 

This was the first change made, and for 
several years it produced good results. 
After a while, however, even the liberal con- 
trol of the foremen grew irksome, each man 
feeling the very natural desire to be his own 
“boss,” and to farm to himself. As a con- 
sequence of this feeling, the two squads split 
up into smaller and then still smaller squads, 
still working for part of the crop, and using 
the owner’s teams, until this method of farm- 
ing came to involve great trouble and loss. 
The mules were ill-treated, the crop was 
frequently badly worked, and in many cases 
was divided in a way that did not accord 
with the contract. I have been told an 
amusing incident which occurred on a 
neighboring plantation: A tenant worked a 
piece of land, for which he was to pay one- 
fourth of the corn produced. When he 
gathered his crop, he hauled three loads to 
his own house, thereby exhausting the sup- 
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When, soon after, he came 


ply in the field. 
to return his landlord’s wagon, which he had 
used in the hauling, the latter asked, sug- 
gestively: 

“Well, William, where’s my share of the 
corn ?” 

“ You aint got none, sah,” 


said William. 

“Haven’t got any! Why, wasn’t I to 
have the fourth of all you made?” 

“ Yes, sah; but hit never made no fourth; 
dere wasn’t but dess my three loads made.” 

Now, of course, this was an honest mis- 
take, and while many equally honest and 
vexatious constantly occurred, I am con- 
strained to say the tendency to divide on 
the same plan was frequent when there was 
no mistake. These and other troubles led 
to the present arrangement, which, while it 
had difficulties in the way of its inception, 
has been found to work thoroughly well. 
Under it our colored farmers are tenants, 
who are responsible only for damage to the 
farm they work and for the prompt payment 
of their rent. On the plantation about 
which I am writing, all of the tenants are 


\ plot of the place “as it is,” 





te men, nt farm on a small scale, 
only two of them having more than one 
mule. Indeed, the first trouble in the 
way of dividing up the plantation into 
farms was to provide the new-made 
tenants with mules. Up to this time 
their contracts had been such that they 
plowed with mules belonging to Mr. 
Barrow, and very few had bought mules 
of their own. ‘This trouble was met by 
selling them mules on credit, and though 
the experiment looked risky at the time, 
the mules were paid for in almost every 
case. After this, the location of the 
houses caused considerable inconven- 
ience, and so it was determined to scat- 
ter them. When the hands all worked 
together, it was desirable to have all 
of the houses in a central location, but 
after the division into farms, some of 
them had to walk more than a mile to 
reach their work; then, too, they began 
to “want more elbow-room,” and s0, 
one by one, they moved their houses 
on to their farms. I have made a 
showing 
how the houses are distributed. Wher- 
ever there is a spring, there they settle, 
generally two or three near together, who 
have farms hard by. When no spring 
is convenient, they dig wells, though 
they greatly prefer the spring. A little 
bit of a darky, not much taller than the 
vessel he is carrying, will surprise you by 
the amount of water he can tote on his head. 
I have seen a mother and three or four chil- 
dren pulling along uphill from the spring, 
their vessels diminishing in size as the chil- 
dren do, until the last little fellow would 
carry hardly more than two or three cup- 
fuls. 

I suppose nothing like one of these 
settlements is to be found elsewhere than 
in Georgia. The dwelling-house is an 
ordinary log-cabin, twenty feet square, the 
chimney built of sticks and dabbed over 
with mud; then there is a separate kit- 
chen, which, in architectural design, is a 
miniature of the house,—in size approaches 
a chicken-coop,—and is really mdiculous 
in its pretentiousness. Off to one side 
are the out-houses, consisting of a dimin- 
utive stable, barely large enough to pack 
a small mule in, and a corn-crib and 
fodder-house, equally imposing. Every 
tenant has a cow—most of them several; 
and there is one old man—Lem Bryant 
—who is quite a Job in this respect. 
There is no law requiring stock to be kept 
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up, and there is a large quantity of un- 
cultivated land for pasture, so that the 
only cost connected with cattle is ten 
or fifteen dollars purchase money. An 
open pen, called the “cuppen,” in this 
mild climate serves in place of cow- 
stables. On the opposite side from the 
lot, the house is flanked by the garden, 
surrounded by what is known as a 
“wattle” fence. This fence is made 
of split pine boards, “wattled” around 
three horizontal rails, fastened to posts, 
the first at the ground and the others 
respectively two and four feet above. 
Inseparable from this garden is a patch 
of “collord greens.” The negroes think 
“collord greens, biled with plenty fat 
meat, hard to beat,” when you are con- 
sidering table delicacies. The only 
other noteworthy feature in connec- 
tion with this home is the ’possum dog, 
who is the first to greet your approach. 
You will know him by the leanness of 
his body, the fierceness of his bark, and 
the rapidity of his retreat. 

The labor of the farm is performed by 
the man, who usually does the plowing, 
and his wife and children, who do the 
hoeing, under his direction. Whenever 
they have heavy work to do they call on 
their neighbors, and receive willing aid. 
Their crops are principally corn and cot- 
ton, but they have patches of such things 
as potatoes, melons, and sorghum-cane, 
from which they make their sirup. They 
plant whatever they please, and their land- 
lord interferes only far enough to see that 
sufficient cotton is made to pay the rent, 
which is seven hundred and fifty pounds 
of lint-cotton to each one-horse farm. The 
usual quantity of land planted is between 
twenty-five and thirty acres, about half of 
which is in cotton and the rest in corn and 
patches. An industrious man will raise 
three times the amount of his rent-cotton, 
besides making a full supply of corn, sirup, 
and other provisions, while really good farm- 
ing would require about five times the rent 
to be raised in addition to the supply of pro- 
visions. Candor compels the admission that 
only a few tenants reach this standard of 
good farming ; the others work sufficiently 
well to pay their rent, and make money 
enough to buy their clothes and spend at 
Christmas, and let the rainy days of the 
future take care of themselves. It is a point 
of honor with them to pay their rent, even 
if they find it necessary to mistake whose 
cotton they pay it with. 


| comes when his mule dies. 


Bon nose 
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A GEORGIA PLANTATION AS IT 1S IN 1882. 
* Negroes who lived on this plantation when slaves. 


There is one misfortune which, to our 
Georgia tenant, dwarfs all others, and this 
Thanks to mul- 

ish endurance, this does not often happen, 

but when it does, the owner invariably ex- 
| presses himself “broke up.” He has to buy 

another on time, and work hard and live 
| close the next year in order to pay for him, 
| or else make his crop with a steer. An en- 

terprising colored man will buy the mule, 
| but I have frequently known tenants to resort 
| to the steer. Whenever they get into trouble 

of this kind, they remind their landlord in 
| pathetic terms that he is their old master, 
| and generally get off with the payment of 
| half the rent. 

The slight supervision which is exercised 
| over these tenants may surprise those igno- 
| rant of how completely the relations between 

the races at the South have changed. Mr. 
| Barrow lives on his plantation, and yet there 

are some of his tenants’ farms which he 
does not visit as often as once a month, and 
this, too, because they do not need over- 
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looking. Very many negro farmers are 


! 


and fodder, instead of a stated amount. 


capable of directing the working of their | Under that contract, his last year’s crop was 


own crops, and not a few object to direc- 
tions. ‘There are, on the other hand, many, 
in fact a large majority, who, while they 
know how their crops should be worked, are 
slow to think and act for themselves, and 
an occasional visit from the landlord does 
them much good. 

One of the most intelligent colored men 
I know is Ben Thomas, the old foreman on 
this plantation, and the best farmer among 
the negroes on the place. I have secured 
Ben’s contract for the past year, which reads 


as follows: \ 


“ By or before the 15th November, 1880, I promise 
to pay to David C. Barrow, 500 Ibs. of white lint 
cotton, 40 bushels of cotton-seed, 25 bushels of corn 
and the shucks therefrom, and 500 lbs. of good 
fodder, as rent for land on Syll’s Fork, during year 
1880 is 


Ist Jan., 1880. 


BEN < THOMAS. 
mark. 
Witness: O. C. WATSON. 


- It will be seen that this contract is nothing 

more than a memorandum of the amounts 
to be paid, expressed in the form of a 
promissory note. Very few of the negroes 
require any copy, or any written agreement; 
they have the land, they say. Ben’s con- 
tract last year was exactly the same as this, 
and his crop, as near as I have been able to 
ascertain, was as follows: 


. $275.00 
120.00 
30.00 


@ 11 cts 
@ 75 cts. 
@ $1.00 per hun, 
@ $1.00 


5 bales Cotton, 2500 Ibs. 
Corn, 160 bush. 
Fodder, 3000 Ibs. 
Wheat, 30bush. 


This crop was raised by himself, his wife, 
a son and daughter. 

As one of the class who work not so wisely 
as well, Beckton Barrow is a good specimen. 
When the mules were divided out, upon the 
inauguration of the tenant system, Beck 
bought a large, fine young mule, promising 
to pay two hundred dollars for him. This 
was a big debt for a man whose earthly pos- 
sessions consisted of a wife, two daughters, 
and a limited supply of provisions, but he 
paid it all off in two years, and since then 
he has been “ well off,” not to say rich. As 





soon as his mule was paid for, Beck seemed | 
to dismiss further thought of economy, and | 
if he knew what it meant, I have no doubt | 
his motto would be dum vivimus vivamus. 
His contract is the same as Ben Thomas’s, 
except that he pays one-fourth of his corn 


as follows: 


3 bales Cotton, 1500 Ibs. @ 11cts....... $165.00 
Corn, 200 bush. @ 75 cts.. 150.00 
Fodder, 3500 Ibs. @$1.00perhun. 35 0 


RR chnitiviene $350.00 


At the risk of growing monotonous, | 
present one more crop, on account of some 
differences between it and the others, 
Handy Barrow pays as rent 750 pounds of 
cotton and sixty bushels cotton-seed, an 
increased amount of cotton, instead of com, 
He is not so good a farmer as Ben Thomas, 
but his force is stronger, his father and 
mother assisting him. ‘His crop was: 


@ ii cts 
@ 75 cis.....-% 
@ $1.00 per hun. 


5 bales Cotton, 2500 Ibs. 
Corn, 180 bush. 
Fodder, 3000 Ibs. 
Wheat, 25 bush. 
Sirup, 50 gals. 


Total. . 


@ 40 cts 


The cane from which the sirup is made 
is very exhausting to land, and while land- 
owners do not prohibit its cultivation, 
because it is such an important food crop, 
they discourage the negroes from raising it for 
sale, and for this reason Mr. Barrow charges 
one-fourth of the sirup extra, whenever it is 
made. 

These estimates are as exact as can be 
had, for the reason that, as soon as the rent 
is paid, the tenant gives no further account 
of his crop; they are none of them very 
exact. The figures I have given are within 
the actual value of the crops, the prices 
being low, except for cotton, which is nearly 
correct, and several important items, cotton- 
seed for one, being omitted. The number 
of bales of cotton is correct, but the ten- 
ants frequently sell a part of their crop in the 
seed, and have what they call “remjents” 
left over, which are sold as loose cotton. 

Handy and Ben are among the best 
farmers on the plantation, and Beck is an 
average specimen. 

I have a letter from Mr. Barrow, in which 
he says: “ They make per annum, on a farm 
plowed with one horse, from eighty to two 
hundred and twenty bushels of corn, two to 
six bales of cotton, some of them as much 
as forty bushels of wheat; with oats, peas, 
potatoes, and other smaller crops.” 

All of these negroes raise hogs, and these, 
with chickens, of which they raise great 
numbers, constitute a large portion of their 
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meat food. They generally have to buy 
some meat during the year, however, for 
which they pay in the fall. 

The land of this plantation is rich, and 
the tenants are, perhaps, better off than in 
some other places, but an industrious negro 
will pay good rent for land and make 
money for himself almost anywhere in 
Middle Georgia. 

The last census showed three white and 
one hundred and sixty-two colored people 
on this plantation. I mention this to show 
that there must be many children among 
our country negroes. The adage, “ poor 
folks for children,” finds no exception here. 
There is one woman on the place who 
has three babies, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, and fine children they are, too, 
and well cared for in spite of the number. 
It was commonly thought that the negroes, 
when freed, would care very little for their 
children, and would let them die for want 
of attention, but experience has proved this 
surmise unfounded. On the contrary, I sup- 
pose they take as good care of them as do 
the same class of people anywhere. 

It will be seen by reference to plot of the 
place “as it is,” that one corner has been cut 
off, and a church and school-house built on 
it. This has been given to them so long as 
they use it for church and school purposes. 
The church building is forty by fifty feet, and 
is a frame house, the Lord’s house being 
here, if not elsewhere, better than the 
people’s. They have a membership of about 
two hundred, from the plantation and the 
country around, which is in charge of the 
Rev. Derry Merton, a colored man, who 
preaches there twice amonth. He has had 
charge of this church nine or ten years, and 
has other churches under his care. For its 
support, the male members pay fifty cents 
and the females twenty-five cents per annum. 
In addition to their regular church services, 
they have a Sunday-school, with a member- 
ship of one hundred and fifty or more, 
which has a regular superintendent, one of 
the tenants on the place. They use regular 
lesson-papers and singing-books, and espe- 
cially dehight in singing. I believe, gener- 


ally speaking, negroes in the country are | 


Baptists; at any rate, those on this place are. 
To go under the water is far more neces- 
sary to salvation, in their eyes, than anything 
else. There is a great tendency among them 
to become preachers, which, I fear, is in- 
duced as much by the desire to display their 
oratorical powers as by excess of piety. 
Once a year, during August, there is a big 


meeting at Spring Hill church. From far 
and near friends come in, and all the houses 
of all the members are thrown open. They 
kill their pigs, kids, lambs, chickens, every- 
thing, by wholesale, and for three or four 
days they do little else but preach, sing, and 
eat. Fortunately their meeting comes at a 
time when very little work is to be done, so 
that the crops do not suffer. This August 
meeting, and the necessity of going under 
the water, are the bulwarks of their church. 

Too great praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the earnestness which all negroes feel on 
the subject of education. Very soon after 
they were freed, these hands manifested a 
desire to establish a school, and Mr. Barrow 
gave them a site upon which they promptly 
built a school-house, and they have em- 
ployed a teacher ever since. Free schools 
in Georgia last only about three months, but 
the negroes cheerfully pay their teacher the 
remainder of the year themselves. Quite a 
number who were grown when freed have 
since learned to read and write, and they 
all send their children. It is a strange fact 
that, even while they desire their children to 
be educated, many of them have a great 
prejudice against the profession of teaching. 

An old colored woman said to one of my 
sisters: “I tell you what, Miss Sallie, of all 
the lazy, good-for-nothin’ trades, this here 
sittin’ down in a cheer all day, with a book 
in your hand, hearing chillen say lessons, 
is the laziest.” The latest romance of the 
plantation was the elopement of the school- 
teacher and the daughter of one of the old 
foremen. “ Mr. Map” (so-called, I suppose, 
on account of his knowledge of geography) 
won the heart of “ Ben’s Mary,” and sued 
for her hand. Very much to his surprise, 
the father not only refused, but it is said 
declared his intention of giving them both 
a good whipping the first time he caught 
them together, adding his opinion of the 
laziness and worthlessness of the suitor. 
As the old man would most likely have 
carried his threat into execution, the young 
couple had nothing left but a separation or 
an elopement. I think there was nothing 
against Map, except his occupation, and as 
he supported his wife, the old man soon 
relented and allowed them to return to the 
neighborhood. 

I have thus briefly given some facts con- 
nected with the farm life of the colored 
people in Georgia. If I have made my de- 
scriptions true to life, they fit any place in 
this portion of the State, mufatis mutandis. 
They all live nearly the same way. Occa- 
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| 


controversy. The one man on this planta. 
tion who, as a slave, gave most trouble, so 


and pay for it as they did for their mules, | much, in fact, that he was almost beyond 
and work the same crops as these I have | control of the overseer, was Lem Bryant, 
written about. As a people they are happy; | Since he has been freed, he has grown 
they have become suited to their new | honest, quiet, and industrious; he educates 


estate, and it to them. 
single negro who has swelled the number 
of the “ exodus.” That they have improved, 
and continue to improve, seems beyond 


I do not know of a | his children and pays his debts. 


Mr. Barrow 
asked him, one day, what had changed him 
so. “Ah, master!” he replied, “I’m free 
now; I have to do right.” 


NOTES OF A WALKER. VI. 


A BOLD LEAPER. 


ONE reason, doubtless, why squirrels are 
so bold and reckless in leaping through the 
trees is that if they miss their hold the fall 
will not hurt them. Every species of tree- 
squirrel seems to be capable of a sort of 
rudimentary flying,—at least of making it- 


self into a parachute, so as to ease or break | 


a fall or a leap from a great height. The 
so-called flying-squirrel does this the most 
perfectly. It opens its furry vestments, 


leaps into the air, and sails down the steep | 


incline from the top of one tree to the foot 
of the next as lightly as a bird. But other 
squirrels know the same trick, only their 
coat-skirts are not so broad. One day my 
dog treed a red squirrel, in a tall hickory 
that stood in a meadow on the side of a 
steep hill. To see what the squirrel would 
do when closely pressed, I climbed the tree. 





As I drew near he took refuge in the top- | 


most branch, and then, as I came on, he 
boldly leaped into the air, spread himself 


further test by throwing the squirrel down a 
precipice six hundred feet high. Our tray- 
eler interfered, to see that the squirrel had 
fair play. The prisoner was conveyed ina 
pillow-slip to the edge of the cliff, and the 
slip opened, so that he might have his choice 
whether to remain a captive or to take the 
leap. He looked down the awful abyss, 
and then back and sidewise,—his eyes glis- 
tening, his form crouching. Seeing no 
escape in any other direction, “he took a 
flying leap into space, and fluttered rather 
than fell into the abyss below. His legs 
began to work like those of a swimming 
poodle-dog, but quicker and quicker, while 
his tail, slightly elevated, spread out like a 
feather fan. A rabbit of the same weight 
would have made the trip in about twelve 
seconds; the squirrel protracted it for more 
than half a minute,” and “landed on a 
ledge of limestone, where we could see him 
plainly squat on his hind legs and smooth 
his ruffled plumage, after which he made for 


| the creek with a flourish of his tail, took a 


out upon it, and, with a quick, tremulous | 
motion of his tail and legs, descended quite | 
slowly and landed upon the ground thirty | 


feet below me, apparently none the worse 


for the leap, for he ran with great speed and | 
| the great black squirrel, since its parachute 


escaped the dog in another tree. 
A recent American traveler in Mexico 


gives a still more striking instance of this | 


power of squirrels partially to neutralize the 
force of gravity when leaping or falling 
through the air. 
Mexican black squirrel, nearly as large as a 
cat. It had escaped from them once, and, 
when pursued, had taken a leap of sixty 
feet, from the top of a pine-tree down upon 
the roof of a house, without injury. This feat 
had led the grandmother of one of the boys 
to declare that the squirrel was bewitched, 
and the boys proposed to put the matter to 


Some boys had caught a | 


good drink, and scampered away into the 
willow thicket.” 

The story at first blush seems incredible, 
but I have no doubt our red squirrel would 
have made the leap safely; then why not 


would be proportionately large ? 

The tails of the squirrels are broad and 
long and flat, not short and small like those 
of gophers, chipmunks, weasels, and other 
ground rodents, and when they leap or fall 
through the air the tail is arched and rap- 
idly vibrates. A squirrel’s tail, therefore, is 
something more than ornament, something 
more than a flag: it not only aids him 
in flying, but it serves as a cloak, which he 
wraps about him when he sleeps. Thus 
some animals put their tails to various uses, 
while others seem to have no use for them 
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whatever. What use for a tail has a wood- 
chuck, or a weasel, ora mouse? Has not 
the mouse yet learned that it could get in its 
hole sooner if it had no tail? The mole 
and the meadow-mouse have very short 
tails. Rats, no doubt, put their tails to 
yarious uses. ‘The rabbit has no use fora 
tail—it would be in its way ; while its man- 
ner of sleeping is such that it does not need 
a tail to tuck itself up with, as do the ’coon 
and the fox. The dog talks with his tail ; 
the tail of the ’possum is prehensile; the 
porcupine uses his tail in climbing and for 
defense, the beaver as a tool or trowel; 
while the tail of the skunk serves as a 
screen behind which it masks its terrible 
battery. 

THE WEATHER-WISE MUSK-RAT AGAIN. 

I aM at last convinced that we need not 
go to Canada for a good weather-prophet. 
One of my neighbors—who, I am sure, 
never reads the papers, and never gossips 
with the wiseacres about him—gave warning 
of the past early and severe winter while the 
fall weather was yet mild and fair. I have 
before referred to this Vennor of a musk-rat 
in these notes, and I have now to adduce 


still further proof of the truth of his forecast- 


ings. As I have before said, the high water 
and severe winter of 1878-9 found him pre- 
pared, as far as musk-rat could be prepared, 
though the floods finally overwhelmed him. 
When the next fall came, he was very tardy 
about beginning his house, laying the cor- 
ner-stone—or the corner-sod—about De- 
cember 1st, and continuing the work slowly 
and indifferently. On the 15th of the month 
the nest was not yet finished. This, I said, 
indicates a mild winter; and, sure enough, 
the season was one of the mildest known 
for many years. The rats had little use for 
their house. 

Again, in the fall of 1880, while the 
weather-wise were wagging their heads, some 
forecasting a mild, some a severe, winter, I 
watched with interest for a sign from my 
musk-rats. About November 1st, a month 
earlier than the previous year, they began 
their nest, and worked at it with a will. 
They appeared to have just got tidings of 
what was coming. If I had taken the hint 
so palpably given, my celery would not 
have been frozen up in the ground, and my 
apples caught in unprotected places. When 
the cold wave struck us, about November 
20th, my four-legged “ I-told-you-so’s” had 
nearly compiened their dwelling ; it lacked 
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only the ridge-board, so to speak; it needed 
a little “ topping out,” to give it a finished 
look. But this it never got. The winter 
had come to stay, and it waxed more and 
more severe, till the unprecedented cold of 
the last days of December must have aston- 
ished even the wise musk-rats in their snug 
retreat. I approached their nest at this 
time, a white mound upon the white, deep- 
ly frozen surface of the pond, and wondered 
if there was any life in that apparent sepul- 
cher. I thrust my walking-stick sharply 
into it, when there was a rustle and a splash 
into the water, as the occupant made his 
escape. What adamp basement that house 
has, I thought, and what a pity to rout a 
peaceful neighbor out of his bed in this 
weather, and into such a state of things as 
this! But water does not wet the musk- 
rat; his fur is charmed, and not a drop 
penetrates it. ; 

Where the ground is favorable, the musk- 
rats do not build these mound-like nests, but 
burrow into the bank a long distance, and 
establish their winter quarters there. 

Shall we not say, then, in view of the 
above facts, that this little creature is weath- 
er-wise? ‘The hitting of the mark twice 
might be mere good luck; but three bull’s- 
eyes in succession is not a mere coincidence ; 
it is a proof of skill. We shall see if they 
do as well in the future. 


FRAGRANT WILD FLOWERS. 

Tue charge that was long ago made 
against our wild flowers by English travelers 
to this country, namely, that they were 
odorless, doubtless had its origin in the 
fact, that, whereas in England, the sweet- 
scented flowers are among the most com- 
mon and conspicuous, in this country they 
are rather shy and withdrawn, and conse- 
quently not such as travelers would be 
likely to encounter. Moreover, the British 
traveler, remembering the deliciously fra- 
grant blue violets he left at home, covering 
every grassy slope and meadow-bank in 
spring, and the wild clematis, or traveler’s 
joy, overrunning hedges and old walls with 
its white, sweet-scented blossoms, and find- 
ing the corresponding species here, equally 
abundant, but entirely scentless, very natu- 
rally inferred that our wild flowers were all 
deficient in this respect. He was confirmed 
in this opinion on turning to some of our 
mast beautiful and striking, but scentless, 
native flowers, like the laurel, the rhodo- 
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dendron, the columbine, the inimitable 
fringed gentian, the burning cardinal-flower, 
or our asters and golden-rod, dashing the 
road-sides with tints of purple and gold. 
“Where are your fragrant flowers?” he 
might well say. “I can find none.” But 
let him look closer and penetrate our for- 
ests, and visit our ponds and lakes; let 
him compare our matchless rosy-lipped, 
honey-hearted trailing arbutus with his own 
ugly ground-ivy (Vefeta glechoma ), \et him 
compare our sumptuous fragrant pond- 
lily with his own odorless 4. alba. In 
our Northern woods he shall find the 
floors carpeted with the delicate linnza, 
its twin rose-colored, nodding flowers fill- 
ing the air with fragrance. (I am aware 
that this plant is found also in northern 
Europe.) The fact is we perhaps have as 
many sweet-scented wild flowers as Europe 
has, only they are not quite so prominent 
in our flora, or so well known to our people 
or our poets. 

Think of Wordsworth’s “ Golden Daffo- 
dils”: 

“I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils ; 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


“Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 


No such sight could greet the poet’s eye 
here. He might see ten thousand marsh- 
marigolds, or ten times ten thousand hous- 
tonias, but they would not toss in the 
breeze, and they would not be sweet-scented 
like the daffodils. 

It is to be remembered, too, that in the 
moister atmosphere of England the same 
amount of fragrance would be much more 
noticeable than with us. Think how our 
sweet bay (Magnolia glauca), or our pink 
azalea, or our white alder ( C/ethra), to which 
they have nothing that corresponds, would 
perfume that heavy, vapor-laden air. 

In the woods and groves in England, the 
wild hyacinth grows very abundantly in 
spring, and, in places, the air is loaded with 
its fragrance. In our woods, a species of 
dicentra, commonly called squirrel corn, 
has nearly the same perfume, and its racemes 
of nodding whitish flowers, tinged with red, 
are quite as pleasing to the eye, but it is a 





shyer, less abundant plant. When our chil- 
dren go to the fields in April and May, they 
can bring home no wild flowers as pleasing 
as the sweet English violet, and cowslip, and 
yellow daffodil, and wall-flower ; but when 
British children go to the woods at the same 
season, they can load their hands and baskets 
with nothing that compares with our trailing 
arbutus, or, later in the season, with our aza- 
leas; and when their boys go fishing or 
boating in summer, they can wreathe them- 
selves with nothing that approaches our 
pond-lily. 

There are upward of thirty species of 
fragrant native wild flowers and flowering 
shrubs and trees in New England and 
New York, and, no doubt, many more in 
the South and West. My list is as follows: 


White violet ( Viola blanda). 

Canada violet ( Viola Canadensis). 

Hepatica (occasionally fragrant). 

Trailing arbutus (Zpigea repens). 
Mandrake ( Podophyllum). 

Yellow ladies’-slipper ( Cypripedium parviflorum ) 
Purple “ “(Cypripedium acaule). 
Squirrel corn (Dicentra Canadensis ). 
Showy orchis (Orchis spectabilis ). 
Purple-fringed orchis (Platanthera psycodes ). 
Arethusa (Avethusa bulbosa). 

Calopogon (Calopogon pulchellus). 

Lady’s -tresses ( Spiranthes cernua). 
Pond-lily (Nymphea odorata ). 
Honeysuckle ( Lonicera grata). 

Twin-flower (Zinnaa borealis). 
Sugar-maple (Acer saccharinum). 

Linden ( Filia Americana ). 

Locust-tree (Robinia pseudacacia ) 

White alder (C/ethra). 

Smooth azalea (Azalea arborescens ). 

White azalea (Azalea viscosa ). 
Pinxter-flower (Azalea nudifiora). 

Yellow azalea (Azalea calendulacea). 
Sweet bay (Magnolia glauca). 
Mitchella-vine ( Mitchella repens ) 

Sweet colt’s-foot (Vardosmia palmata). 
Pasture thistle (Cirsium pumilum). 

False wintergreen (Pyrola rotundifolia). 
Spotted wintergreen ( Chimaphila maculata). 
Princes’ pine ns umbellata ). 
Evening primrose (@nothera biennis ). 
Hairy loose-strife ( Lysimachia ciliata ). 
Dogbane (Afocynum ). 

Horned bladderwort ( Utricularia cornuta ). 


The last-named, horned bladderwort, is per- 
haps the most fragrant flower we have. 
In a warm, moist atmosphere, its odor is 
almost too strong. It is a plant with a 
slender, leafless stalk, less than a foot high, 
with two or more large yellow hood- or hel- 
met-shaped flowers. It is not common and 
belongs pretty well north, growing in sandy 
swamps and along the marshy margins of 
lakes and ponds. Its perfume is sweet and 
spicy in an eminent degree. I have placed 
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in the above list several flowers that are in- 
termittently fragrant, like the hepatica, or 
liver-leaf. This flower is the earliest, as it is 
certainly one of the most beautiful, to be 
found in our woods, and occasionally it is 
fragrant. Group after group may be in- 
spected, ranging through all shades of pur- 
ple and blue, with some perfectly white, 
and no odor be detected, when presently 
you will happen upon a little brood of them 
that have a most delicate and delicious 
fragrance. Thesame is true of a species of 
loose-strife growing along streams and on 
other wet places, with tall bushy stalks, 
dark-green leaves, and pale axillary yellow 
flowers: a handful of these flowers will 
sometimes exhale a sweet fragrance; at 
other times or from another locality, they 
are scentless. Our evening primrose is 
thought to be uniformly sweet-scented, but 
the past season I examined many speci- 
mens, and failed to find one that was so. 
Some seasons the sugar-maple yields much 
sweeter sap than at others; and even indi- 
vidual trees, owing to the soil, moisture, etc., 
where they stand, show a great difference in 
this respect. The same is doubtless true of 
the sweet-scented flowers. I had always 
regarded our Canada violet—the tall, leafy- 
stemmed, white violet of our Northern woods 
—as odorless, till a correspondent called 
my attention to the contrary fact. On 
examination, I found that while the first 
ones that bloomed about May 2sth had 
very sweet-scented foliage, especially when 
crushed in the hand, the flowers were vir- 
tually without fragrance. But as the sea- 
son advanced the fragrance developed, till 
a single flower had a well-marked per- 
fume, and a handful of them was sweet 
indeed. A single specimen, plucked about 
August 1st, was quite as fragrant as the 
English violet, though the perfume is not 
what isknown as violet, but, like that of the 
hepatica, comes nearer to the odor of certain 
fruit-trees. 

It is only for a brief period that the 
blossoms of our sugar-maple are sweet- 
scented; the perfume seems to become 
Stale after a few days; but pass under this 
tree just at the right moment, say at night- 
fall on the first or second day of its perfect 
inflorescence, and the air is loaded with its 
Sweetness; its perfumed breath descends 
upon you as its cool shadow does a few 
weeks later. 

After the linnza and the arbutus, the 
prettiest sweet-scented flowering-vine our 
woods hold, is the common mitchella vine, 





called squaw-berry and partridge-berry. It 
blooms in June, and its twin flowers, light 
cream color, velvety, tubular, exhale a most 
agreeable fragrance. 

Our flora is much more rich in orchids 
than the European, and many of ours are 
fragrant. The first to bloom in the spring 
is the showy orchis (O. spfectadilis ), though 
it is far less showy than several others. I 
find it in May, not on hills, where Gray says 
it grows, but in low, damp places in the 
woods. It has two oblong shining leaves, 
with a scape four or five inches high strung 
with sweet-scented, pink-purple flowers. I 
usually find it and the fringed polygola in 
bloom at the same time ; the ladies’-slipper 
is a little later. The purple-fringed orchis, 
one of the most showy and striking of all 
our orchids, blooms in midsummer in 
swampy meadows and in marshy, grassy 
openings in the woods, shooting up a taper- 
ing column or cylinder of pink-purple- 
fringed flowers, that one may see at quite a 
distance, and the perfume of which is too 
rank for a close room. This flower is per- 
haps hke the English fragrant orchis, found 
in pastures. 

No fragrant flowers in the shape of weeds 
have come to us from the Old World, and 
this leads me to remark that plants with 
sweet-scented flowers are, for the most part, 
more intensely local, more fastidious and 
idiosyncratic than those without perfume. 
Our native thistlke—the pasture thistle—has 
a marked fragrance, and it is much more shy 
and limited in its range than the common 
Old World thistle that grows everywhere. 
One little, sweet, white violet (4/anda ) grows 
only in wet places, and the Canada violet 
only in high, cool woods, while the common 
blue violet is much more general in its dis- 
tribution. How fastidious and exclusive is 
the cypripedium! You will find it in one 
locality in the woods, usually on high, dry 
ground, and will look in vain for it elsewhere. 
It does not go in herds like the commoner 
plants, but affects privacy and _ solitude. 
When I come upon it in my walks, I seem 
to be intruding upon some very private and 
exclusive company. The large yellow cypri- 
pedium has a peculiar, heavy, oily odor. 

In like manner one learns where to look 
for arbutus, for pipsissewa, for the early 
orchis; they have their particular haunts, 
and their surroundings are nearly always 
the same. The yellow pond-lily is found in 
every sluggish stream and pond, but Vym- 
phea odorata requires a nicer adjustment of 
conditions, and consequently is more re- 
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stricted in its range. If the mullein were | appear upom the scene and complete the 
fragrant, or the toad-flax, or the dzisy, or blue | 


weed (£Zchium), or golden-rod, they would 
doubtless be far less troublesome to the 
agriculturist. ‘There are, of course, excep- 
tions to the rule I have here indicated, but 
it holds in most cases. Genius is a spe- 
cialty ; it does not grow in every soil; it skips 
the many and touches the few ; and the gift 
of perfume to a flower is a special grace like 
genius or like beauty, ard never becomes 
common or cheap. 

“ Do honey and fragrance always go to- 
gether in the flowers?” Not uniformly. 
Of the list of fragrant wild flowers I have 
given, the only ones that the bees procure 
honey from, so far as I have observed, are 
arbutus, dicentra, sugar-maple, and linden. 
Flowers very rich in honey, as clover, 
apple-blossoms, buckwheat, and locust, are 
also fragrant. Non-fragrant flowers that 
yield honey are those of the raspberry, 
clematis, sumac, white oak, bugloss, ailan- 
thus, golden-rod, aster, fleabane. A large 
number of odorless plants yield pollen to 
the bee. There is honey in the columbine, 
but the bees do not get it. I wonder they 
have not learned to pierce its spurs from 
the outside, as they do the dicentra. There 


ought to be honey in the honeysuckle, but 
if there is the hive-bees make no attempt to 
get it. 


OSPREY AND EAGLE, 


I was much interested the other morn- 
ing in seeing the osprey dive for a fish in 
the river. He did not fall like a bolt from 
the clouds, but came down rather slowly 
feet foremost, and was completely submerged 
in the water. I think the divided waves 
re-united above him. Presently the tips of 
his wings emerged, then he recovered him- 
self slowly and got up with his fish,—a gold- 
fish I should judge. It was not large, but 
the hawk made hard work with it. I 
watched him for a quarter of an hour, 
flying back and forth from one point to 
another, on each return getting a little 
higher, but taking a very easy grade. After 
eight or ten bouts he reached the highest 
land in the vicinity—a wooded ridge— 
when I expected him to alight; but he did 
not, and he was still on the wing when the 
steamer carried me out of his sight. Was 
he waiting for the fish to die? Perhaps he 
could not perch upon a tree and hold a 
kicking fish. 

I wished for the bald eagle to suddenly 





drama by swooping down upon the released 
fish in mid-air. The osprey, by reason of 


| its lighter and trimmer build, and its longer 


and sharper wings, is better adapted to cap. 
turing a fish in the water than the eagle, yet 
it seems the eagle does not always make a 
cat’s-paw of him, but is capable of performing 
some daring feats of this kind itself. When 
the Duke of Argyle was in this country he 
had the rare good fortune to see our eagle 
take a salmon from the swift current of the 
Cascapediac. The incident is so graphic 
and interesting that I will give it here, 
in the Duke’s words : 


“ About a thousand yards below our encampment, 
the river disappeared around a sudden bend, with 
avery sharp current. The eagle appeared coming 
up stream around this bend, and flying slowly about 
thirty feet above the level of the water. Over the 
sharpest part of the current he hovered for a 
moment, and then dashed into the stream. Witha 
= glass I saw him buried 7 into the water, 

olding his neck well above it. t was evident he 
had some difficulty in getting out of it again. A 
few heavy and laborious flaps of his immense and 
powerful wings lifted him at last, but with empty 
talons. Very tired, apparently, he flew to an ad- 
jacent bank of gravel, and sat there for some min- 
utes to rest. But his countenance and attitude were 
that of restlessness, eagerness, and disappointment. 
He then rose and returned to exactly the same point 
in the air, and thence made a second plunge. It was 
beautiful to see his bearing in the stream, with the 
water breaking against his great brown chest, and 
his arched neck keeping his snowy head clear of its 
turbulence. This time the difficulty in emerging 
was much greater, for his talons were fast in a fine 
salmon. jith a strong effort, however, his pinions 
again lifted him and his prey, which it seemed as 
much as he could do to carry, to the same bank of 
gravel, where the struggles of the fish were soon 
put an end to by the eagle’s terrific clutches and his 
powerful - 


It is a fact worth remembering that the 
female eagle is larger, stronger, and fiercer 
than the male, and it would be exceedingly 
interesting to know the sex of the bold bird 
above described. The care and support of 
the young among all birds devolves largely 
upon the female, but so far as 1 know, in no 
case except among the birds of prey is she 
the larger and stronger. Among insects, and 
again among fishes and reptiles, the female is 
the larger and more powerful, but among 
nearly all other creatures the male comes to 
the front, and leads in size and strength. 
Hence, when we see an especially large, fine 
eagle breasting the waves or the storm, or 
soaring into the empyrean, and as a matter 
of course, dignify it with the masculine 
gender, we are wrong; the noble bird 
belongs to the other sex. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PECULIAR TO NEVADA. 


WHETHER or not Lucia was right in ac- 
cusing Octavia Bassett of being clever, and 
thinking a great deal, is a mddle which 
those who are interested in her must un- 
ravel as they read; but whether the sur- 
mise was correct or incorrect, it seemed 
possible that she had thought a little after 
the interview. When Barold saw her next, 
he was struck by a slight but distinctly de- 
finable change he recognized in her dress 
and coiffure. Her pretty hair had a rather 
less “ professional” appearance ; he had the 
pleasure of observing, for the first time, how 
very white her forehead was, and how del- 
icate the arch of her eyebrows; her dress 
had a novel air of simplicity, and the dia- 
mond rings were nowhere to be seen. 

“She’s better dressed than usual,” he 
said to himself. “And she’s always well 
dressed—rather too well dressed, fact is, for 
a place like this. This sort of thing is in 
better form, under the circumstances.” 

It was so much “ better form,” and he so 
far approved of it, that he quite thawed, 
and was very amiable and very entertaining 
indeed. 

Octavia was entertaining, too. She asked 
several most interesting questions. 

“Do you think,” she inquired, “ that it 
is bad taste to wear diamonds ? ” 

“ My mother wears them—occasionally.” 

“ Have you any sisters ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Any cousins—as young as I am?” 

“ Ya-as,” 

“ Do they wear them?” 

“TI must admit,” he replied, “that they 
don’t. In the first place, you know, they 
haven’t any, and, in the second, I am under 
the impression that Lady Beauchamp—their 
mamma, you know—wouldn’t permit it if 
they had.” 

“Wouldn’t permit it!” said Octavia. “I 
Suppose they always do as she tells them ?” 

He smiled a little. 


“ They would be very courageous young 
women if they didn’t,” he remarked. 

“What would she do if they tried it ?” 
she inquired. “She couldn’t beat them.” 

“They will never try it,” he answered, 
dryly. “And, though I have never seen 
her beat them, or heard their lamentations 
under chastisement, I should not like to say 
that Lady Beauchamp could not do anything. 
She is a very determined person—for a gen- 
tlewoman.” : 

Octavia laughed. 

“ You are joking,” she said. 

“ Lady Beauchamp is a serious subject for 
jokes,” he responded. ‘“ My cousins think 
so, at least.” 

“TI wonder if she is as bad as Lady 
Theobald,” Octavia reflected aloud. ‘She 
says I have no right to wear diamonds at 
all, until I am married. But I don’t mind 
Lady Theobald,” she added, as a cheerful 
after-thought. “I am not fond enough of 
her to care about what she says.” 

“ Are you fond of any one?” Barold in- 
quired, speaking with a languid air, but, at 
the same time, glancing at her with some 
slight interest, from under his eyelids. 

“Lucia says I am,” she returned, with 
the calmness of a young person who wished 
to regard the matter from an unembarrassed 
pointof view. “Lucia says 1 am affectionate.” 

“ Ah!” deliberately. “ Are you?” 

She turned and looked at him, serenely. 

“ Should you think so?” she asked. 

This was making such a personal matter of 
the question that he did not exactly enjoy 
it. It was certainly not “ good form” to 
pull a man up in such cool style. 

“ Really,” he replied, “ I—ah—have had 
no opportunity of judging.” 

He had not the slightest intention of 
being amusing, but to his infinite disgust he 
discovered as soon as he spoke that she was 
amused. She laughed outright, and evi- 
dently only checked herself because he 
looked so furious. In consideration for his 
feelings she assumed an air of mild but pre- 
ternatural seriousness. 

“No,” she remarked, “that is true—you 
haven’t, of course.” 
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stricted in its range. If the mullein were | appear upon the scene and complete the 


fragrant, or the toad-flax, or the daisy, or blue 
weed (£chium), or golden-rod, they would 
doubtless be far less troublesome to the 
agriculturist. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to the rule I have here indicated, but 
it holds in most cases. Genius is a spe- 
cialty ; it does not grow in every soil; it skips 
the many and touches the few ; and the gift 
of perfume to a flower is a special grace like 
genius or like beauty, and never becomes 
common or cheap. 

“Do honey and fragrance always go to- 
gether in the flowers?” Not uniformly. 
Of the list of fragrant wild flowers I have 
given, the only ones that the bees procure 
honey from, so far as I have observed, are 
arbutus, dicentra, sugar-maple, and linden. 
Flowers very rich in honey, as clover, 
apple-blossoms, buckwheat, and locust, are 
also fragrant. Non-fragrant flowers that 
yield honey are those of the raspberry, 
clematis, sumac, white oak, bugloss, ailan- 
thus, golden-rod, aster, fleabane. A large 
number of odorless plants yield pollen to 
the bee. 
but the bees do not get it. I wonder they 
have not learned to pierce its spurs from 
the outside, as they do the dicentra. There 
ought to be honey in the honeysuckle, but 
if there is the hive-bees make no attempt to 
get it. 


OSPREY AND EAGLE. 


I was much interested the other morn- 
ing in seeing the osprey dive for a fish in 
the river. He did not fall like a bolt from 
the clouds, but came down rather slowly 
feet foremost, and was completely submerged 
in the water. I think the divided waves 
re-united above him. Presently the tips of 
his wings emerged, then he recovered him- 
self slowly and got up with his fish,—a gold- 
fish I should judge. It was not large, but 
the hawk made hard work with it. I 
watched him for a quarter of an hour, 
flying back and forth from one point to 
another, on each return getting a little 
higher, but taking a very easy grade. After 
eight or ten bouts he reached the highest 
land in the vicinity—a wooded ridge— 
when I expected him to alight; but he did 
not, and he was still on the wing when the 
steamer carried me out of his sight. Was 
he waiting for the fish to die? Perhaps he 
could not perch upon a tree and hold a 
kicking fish. 


I wished for the bald eagle to suddenly 





There is honey in the columbine, | 
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drama by swooping down upon the released 
fish in mid-air. The osprey, by reason of 
its lighter and trimmer build, and its longer 
and sharper wings, is better adapted to cap- 
turing a fish in the water than the eagle, yet 
it seems the eagle does not always make a 


| cat’s-paw of him, but is capable of performing 


| some daring feats of this kind itself. 


When 


| the Duke of Argyle was in this country he 
| had the rare good fortune to see our eagle 


| 








take a salmon from the swift current of the 
Cascapediac. The incident is so graphic 
and interesting that I will give it here, 
in the Duke’s words: 


“ About a thousand yards below our encampment, 
the river disappeared around a sudden bend, with 
avery sharp current. The eagle appeared coming 
up stream around this bend, and flying slowly about 
thirty feet above the level of the water. Over the 
sharpest part of the current he hovered for a 
moment, and then dashed into the stream. Witha 
good glass I saw him buried deeply into the water, 
holding his neck well above it. t was evident he 
had some difficulty in getting out of it again. A 
few heavy and laborious flaps of his immense and 
powerful wings lifted him at last, but with empty 
talons. Very tired, apparently, he flew to an ad- 
jacent bank of gravel, and sat there for some min- 
utes to rest. But his countenance and attitude were 
that of restlessness, eagerness, and disappointment. 
He then rose and returned to exactly the same point 
in the air, and thence made a second plunge. It was 
beautiful to see his bearing in the stream, with the 
water breaking against his great brown chest, and 
his arched neck keeping his snowy head clear of its 
turbulence. This time the difficulty in emerging 
was much greater, for his talons were fast in a fine 
salmon. With a strong effort, however, his pinions 
again lifted him and his prey, which it seemed as 
much as he could do to carry, to the same bank of 
gravel, where the struggles of the fish were soon 
put an end to by the eagle’s terrific clutches and his 
powerful beak.” 


It is a fact worth remembering that the 
female eagle is larger, stronger, and fiercer 
than the male, and it would be exceedingly 
interesting to know the sex of the bold bird 
above described. The care and support of 
the young among all birds devolves largely 


| upon the female, but so far as 1 know, in no 


case except among the birds of prey is she 


| the larger and stronger. Among insects, and 


again among fishes and reptiles, the female is 
the larger and more powerful, but among 
nearly all other creatures the male comes to 
the front, and leads in size and strength. 
Hence, when we see an especially large, fine 
eagle breasting the waves or the storm, or 
soaring into the empyrean, and as a matter 
of course, dignify it with the masculine 
gender, we are wrong; the noble bird 
belongs to the other sex. 
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WHETHER or not Lucia was right in ac- 
cusing Octavia Bassett of being clever, and 
thinking a great deal, is a mddle which 
those who are interested in her must un- 
ravel as they read; but whether the sur- 
mise was correct or incorrect, it seemed 
possible that she had thought a little after 
the interview. When Barold saw her next, 
he was struck by a slight but distinctly de- 
finable change he recognized in her dress 
and coiffure. Her pretty hair had a rather 
less “ professional” appearance ; he had the 
pleasure of observing, for the first time, how 
very white her forehead was, and how del- 
icate the arch of her eyebrows; her dress 
had a novel air of simplicity, and the dia- 
mond rings were nowhere to be seen. 

“She’s better dressed than usual,” he 
said to himself. “And she’s always well 
dressed—trather too well dressed, fact is, for 
a place like this. This sort of thing is in 
better form, under the circumstances.” 

It was so much “ better form,” and he so 
far approved of it, that he quite thawed, 
and was very amiable and very entertaining 
indeed. 

Octavia was entertaining, too. She asked 
several most interesting questions. 

“Do you think,” she inquired, “ that it 
is bad taste to wear diamonds ? ” 

“ My mother wears them—occasionally.” 

“ Have you any sisters ?” 

“me.” 

“ Any cousins—as young as I am?” 

“ Ya-as,” 

“ Do they wear them ?” 

“TI must admit,” he replied, “that they 
don’t. In the first place, you know, they 
haven’t any, and, in the second, I am under 
the impression that Lady Beauchamp—their 
mamma, you know—wouldn’t permit it if 
they had.” 

“Wouldn’t permit it!” said Octavia. “I 
suppose they always do as she tells them ?” 

He smiled a little. 





“ They would be very courageous young 
women if they didn’t,” he remarked. 

“What would she do if they tried it ?” 
she inquired. “She couldn’t beat them.” 

“They will never try it,” he answered, 
dryly. “And, though I have never seen 
her beat them, or heard their lamentations 
under chastisement, I should not like to say 
that Lady Beauchamp could not do anything. 
She is a very determined person—for a gen- 
tlewoman.” : 

Octavia laughed. 

“ You are joking,” she said. 

“ Lady Beauchamp is a serious subject for 
jokes,” he responded. “ My cousins think 
so, at least.” 

“TI wonder if she is as bad as Lady 
Theobald,” Octavia reflected aloud. ‘She 
says I have no right to wear diamonds at 
all, until I am married. But I don’t mind 
Lady Theobald,” she added, as a cheerful 
after-thought. “I am not fond enough of 
her to care about what she says.” 

“ Are you fond of any one ?” Barold in- 
quired, speaking with a languid air, but, at 
the same time, glancing at her with some 
slight interest, from under his eyelids. 

“Lucia says I am,” she returned, with 
the calmness of a young person who wished 
to regard the matter from an unembarrassed 
pointof view. “Lucia says 1 am affectionate.” 

“ Ah!” deliberately. “ Are you?” 

She turned and looked at him, serenely. 

“ Should you think so?” she asked. 

This was making such a personal matter of 
the question that he did not exactly enjoy 
it. It was certainly not “good form” to 
pull a man up in such cool style. 

“ Really,” he replied, “ I1—ah—have had 
no opportunity of judging.” 

He had not the slightest intention of 
being amusing, but to his infinite disgust he 
discovered as soon as he spoke that she was 
amused. She laughed outright, and evi- 
dently only checked herself because he 
looked so furious. In consideration for his 
feelings she assumed an air of mild but pre- 
ternatural seriousness. 

“No,” she remarked, “that is true—you 
haven't, of course.” 
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He was silent. He did not enjoy being | formed a fresh grievance for Barold. She 
' | treated the curate very well indeed. She 


amusing at all, and he made no pretense of 
appearing to submit to the indignity calmly. 

She bent forward a little. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “you are mad 
again—I mean you are vexed. I am al- 
ways vexing you.” 

There was a hint of appeal in her voice, 
which rather pleased him, but he had no 
intention of relenting at once. 

“T confess I am at a loss to know why 
you laughed,” he said. 

“ Are you,” she asked, “ really ?”—letting 
her eyes rest upon him anxiously for a 
moment. ‘Then she actually gave vent to a 
little sigh. “We look at things so differ- 
ently, that’s it,” she said. 

“JT suppose it is,” he responded, still 
chillingly. ; 

In spite of this, she suddenly assumed a 
comparatively cheerful aspect. A happy 
thought occurred to her. 

“Lucia would beg your pardon,” she 
said. “Iam learning good manners from 
Lucia. Suppose I beg your pardon.” 

“ Tt is quite unnecessary,” he replied. 

“Lucia wouldn’t think so,” she said. 
“ And why shouldn’t I be as well behaved 
as Lucia? I beg your pardon.” 

He felt rather absurd, and yet somewhat 
mollified. She had a way of looking at him, 
sometimes, when she had been unpleasant, 
which rather soothed him. In fact, he had 
found of late, a little to his private annoy- 
ance, that it was very easy for her either to 
soothe or disturb him. 

And now, just as Octavia had settled 
down into one of the prettiest and least 
difficult of her moods, there came a knock 
at the front door, which, being answered by 
Mary Anne, was found to announce the 
curate of St. James. 

Enter, consequently, the Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton,—blushing, a trifle timorous, per- 
haps, but happy beyond measure to find 
himself in Miss Belinda’s parlor again, with 
Miss Belinda’s niece. 

Perhaps the least possible shade of his 
joyousness died out when he caught sight 
of Mr. Francis Barold, and certainly Mr. 
Francis Barold was not at all delighted to 
see him. 

“ What does the fellow want?” that gen- 
tleman was saying, inwardly. “ What does 


he come simpering and turning pink here 
for? Why doesn’t he go and see some of 
his old women, and read tracts to them? 
That’s Azs business.” 

Octavia’s manner 


toward her visitor 








seemed glad to see him, she was wholly at 
her ease with him, she made no trying re- 
marks to him, she never stopped to fix her 
eyes upon him in that inexplicable style, 
and she did not laugh when there seemed 
nothing to laugh at. She was so gay and 
good-humored that the Reverend Arthur 
Poppleton beamed and flourished under her 
treatment, and forgot to change color, and 
even ventured to talk a good deal and make 
divers quite presentable little jokes. 

“T should like to know,” thought Barold, 
growing sulkier as the others grew merrier,— 
“TI should like to know what she finds so 
interesting in him, and why she chooses to 
treat him better than she treats me—for she 
certainly does treat him better.” 

It was hardly fair, however, that he 
should complain; for, at times, he was 
treated extremely well: and his intimacy 
with Octavia progressed quite rapidly, 
Perhaps, if the truth were told, it was always 
himself who was the first means of checking 
it, by some suddenly prudent instinct which 
led him to feel that perhaps he was in rather 
a delicate position, and had better not in- 
dulge in too much of a good thing. He 
had not been an eligible and unimpeachably 
desirable arti for ten years without acquir- 
ing some of that discretion which is said to 
be the better part of valor. The matter-of- 
fact air with which Octavia accepted his at- 
tentions caused him to pull himself up some- 
times. If he had been Brown, or Jones, or 
even Robinson, she could not have appeared 
to regard them as more entirely natural. 
When—he had gone so far, once or twice— 
he had deigned to make a more than usu- 
ally agreeable speech to her, it was received 
with none of that charming sensitive tremor 
to which he was accustomed. Octavia 
neither blushed nor dropped her eyes. 

It did not add to Barold’s satisfaction to 
find her as cheerful and ready to be amused 
by a mild little curate, who blushed and 
stammered, and was neither brilliant, grace- 
ful, nor distinguished. Could not Octavia 
see the wide difference between the two ? 

Regarding the matter in this light, and 
watching Octavia as she encouraged her 
visitor, and laughed at his jokes, and never 
once tripped him up by asking him a start- 
ling question, did not, as already has been 
said, improve Mr. Francis Barold’s temper, 
and by the time his visit was over, he had 
lapsed into his coldest and most haughty 
manner. As soon as Miss Belinda entered, 
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and engaged Mr. Poppleton for a moment, 
he rose and crossed the little room to 
Octavia’s side. 

“I must bid you good-afternoon,” he 
said. 

Octavia did not rise. 

“Sit down a minute, while Aunt Belinda 
is talking about red flannel night-caps and 
lumbago,” she said. “I wanted to ask you 
something. By the way, what zs lumbago?” 

“Ts that what you wished to ask me?” 
he inquired, stiffly. 

“No. I just thought of that. Have you 
ever had it, and what is it like? All the old 
people in Slowbridge have it, and they tell 
you all about it, when you go to see them. 
Aunt Belinda says so. What I wanted to 
ask you was different 

“ Possibly Miss Bassett might be able to 
tell you,” he remarked. 

“ About the lumbago? Well, perhaps she 
might. I'll ask her. Do you think it bad 
taste in me to wear diamonds ?” 

She said this with the most delightful 
seriousness, fixing her eyes upon him with 
her very prettiest look of candid appeal, as 
if it was the most natural thing in the world 
that she should apply to him for information. 





He felt himself faltering again. How white 
that bit of forehead was! How soft that 


blonde, waving fringe of hair! What a 
lovely shape her eyes were, and how large 
and clear, as she raised them! 

“ Why do you ask me?” he inquired. 

“ Because I think you are an unpreju- 
diced person. Lady Theobald is not. I 
have confidence in you. Tell me.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“ Really,” he said, after it, “I can scarce- 
ly believe that my opinion can be of any 
value in your eyes. I am—can only tell 
you that it is hardly customary in—an—in 
England for young people to wear a pro- 
fusion of ornament.” 

“T wonder if I wear a profusion.” 

“You don’t need any,” he condescended. 
“You are too young, and—all that sort of 
thing.” 

She glanced down at her slim, unringed 
hands for a moment, her expression quite 
thoughtful. 

“ Lucia and I almost quarreled the other 
day,” she said,—* at least, I almost quarreled. 
It isn’t so nice to be told of things, after all. 
I must say I don’t like it as much as I 
thought I should.” 

He kept his seat longer than he had 
intended, and when he rose to go, the Rev- 
erend Arthur Poppleton was shaking hands 
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with Miss Belinda, and so it fell out that 
they left the house together. 

“ You know Miss Octavia Bassett well, I 
suppose,” remarked Barold, with conde- 
scension, as they passed through the gate. 
“ You clergymen are fortunate fellows.” 

“T wish that others knew her as well, 
sir,” said the little gentleman, kindling. 
“T wish they knew her—her generosity and 
kindness of heart and ready sympathy with 
misfortune!” 

“ Ah!” commented Mr. Barold, twisting 
his mustache with somewhat of an incredu- 
lous air. This was not at all the sort of 
thing he had expected to hear. For his own 
part, it would not have occurred to him to 
suspect her of the possession of such desir- 
able and orthodox qualities. 

“There are those who—misunderstand 
her,” cried the curate, warming with his sub- 
ject, “who misunderstand, and—yes, and 
apply harsh terms to her innocent gayety and 
freedom of speech; if they knew her as I 
do, they would cease to do so.” 

“T should scarcely have thought —— 
began Barold. 

“There are many who scarcely think it— 
if you will pardon my interrupting you,” 
said the curate. “I think they would 
scarcely believe it if I felt at liberty to tell 


” 


| them, which I regret to say I do not. | 
am almost breaking my word in saying what 


I cannot help saying to yourself. The poor 
under my care are better off since she came, 
and there are some who have seen her more 
than once, though she did not go as a 
teacher or to reprove them for faults, and 
her way of doing what she did was new to 
them, and perhaps much less serious than 
they were accustomed to, and they liked it 
all the better.” 

“ Ah!” commented Barold, again. “ Flan- 
nel under-garments, and—that sort of thing.” 

“No,” with much spirit, “not at all, sir, 
but what, as I said, they liked much better. 
It is not often they meet a beautiful creature 
who comes among them with open hands, 
and the natural, ungrudging way of giving 
which she has. Sometimes they are at a 
loss to understand, as well as the rest. They 
have been used to what is narrower and 
more—more exacting.” 

“They have been used to Lady Theo- 
bald,” observed Barold, with a faint smile. 

“Tt would not become me to—to mention 
Lady Theobald in any disparaging manner,” 
replied the curate, “but the best and most 
charitable among us do not always carry 
out our good intentions in the best way. 
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I dare say Lady Theobald would conabten 
Miss Octavia Bassett too readily influenced, 
and too lavish.” 

“She is as generous with her money as 
with her diamonds, perhaps,” said Barold. 
“ Possibly the quality is peculiar to Ne- 
vada. We part here, Mr. Poppleton, I be- 
lieve. Good-morning.” 


CHAPTER XxXI. 
LORD LANSDOWNE. 


ONE morning in the following week, Mrs. 
Burnham attired herself in her second-best 
black silk, and, leaving the Misses Burnham 
practicing diligently, turned her steps toward 
Oldclough Hall. Arriving there, she was 
ushered into the blue drawing-room by Dob- 
son, in his character of footman, and in a 
few minutes Lucia appeared. 

When Mrs. Burnham saw her, she as- 
sumed a slight air of surprise. 

“ Why, my dear,” she said, as she shook 
hands, “ I should scarcely have known you.’ 

And though this was something of an 
exaggeration, there was some excuse for 
the exclamation. Lucia was looking very 
charming, and seyeral changes might be 
noted in her attire and appearance. The 
ugly twist had disappeared from her deli- 
cate head, and in its place were soft, loose 
waves and light puffs; she had even vent- 
ured on allowing a few ringed locks to 
stray on to her forehead; her white morn- 
ing-dress no longer wore the trade-mark of 
Miss Chickie, but had been remodeled by 
some one of more taste. 

“What a pretty gown, my dear!” said 
Mrs. Burnham, glancing at it curiously. 
“A Watteau plait down the back—isn’t it 
a Watteau plait ?—and little ruffles down 
the front, and pale pink bows. It is quite 
like some of Miss Octavia Bassett’s dresses, 
only not so over-trimmed.” 

“T do not think Octavia’s dresses would 
seem over-trimmed if she wore them in 
London or Paris,” said Lucia, bravely. 
“It is only because we are so very quiet, 
and dress so little in Slowbridge, that they 
seem so.” 

“ And your hair!” remarked Mrs. Burn- 
ham. “ You drew your idea of that from 
some style of hers, I suppose. Very be- 
coming, indeed. Well, well! And how 
does Lady Theobald like all this, my 
dear ?” 


“ T am not sure that ” Lucia was be- 








ginning, when her ladyship i femme’ ™ 
by entering. 

“My dear Lady Theobald,” cried her 
visitor, rising, “I hope you are well. I 
have just been complimenting Lucia upon 
her pretty dress and her new style of dressing 
her hair. Miss Octavia Bassett has been 
giving her the benefit of her experience, it 
appears. We have not been doing her 
justice. Who would have believed that 
she had come from Nevada to improve 
us?” 

“Miss Octavia Bassett,” said my lady, 
sonorously, “has come from Nevada to 
teach our young people a great many 
things—new fashions in duty, and de- 
meanor, and respect for their elders. Let 
us hope they will be benefited.” 

“If you will excuse me, grandmamma,” 
said Lucia, speaking in a soft, steady voice, 
‘“*T will go and wnite the letters you wished 
written.” 

“ Go,” said my lady, with majesty, and, 
having bidden Mrs. Burnham good-morn- 
ing, Lucia went. 

If Mrs. Burnham had expected any ex- 
planation of her ladyship’s evident dis- 
pleasure, she was doomed to disappointment. 
That excellent and rigorous gentlewoman 
had a stern sense of dignity, which forbade 
her condescending to the confidential weak- 
ness of mere ordinary mortals. Instead of 
referring to Lucia, she broached a more 
commonplace topic. 

“JT hope your rheumatism does not 
threaten you again, Mrs. Burnham,” she 
remarked. 

“TI am very well, thank you, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Burnham, “so well, that I am 
thinking quite seriously of taking the dear 
girls to the garden-party, when it comes 
off.” 

“To the garden-party!” repeated her 
ladyship. “ May I ask who thinks of giv- 
ing a garden-party in Slowbridge ?” 

“Tt is no one in Slowbridge,” replied 
this lady, cheerfully. “Some one who lives 
a little out of Slowbridge—Mr. Burmistone, 
my dear Lady Theobald, at his new place.” 

“ Mr. Burmistone!” 

“Yes, my dear, and a most charming 
affair it is to be, if we are to believe all we 
hear. Surely you have heard something of 
it from Mr. Barold.” 

“ Mr. Barold has not been to Oldclough 
for several days.” 

“Then he will tell you when he comes, 
for I suppose he has as much to do with it 
as Mr. Burmistone.” 
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lady, “ of men of Mr. Burmistone’s class se- 


“I have heard before,” announced my | 


curing the services of persons of established | 


position in society when they wished to 
spend their money upon entertainments, but 
I should scarcely have imagined that Fran- 
cis Barold would have allowed himself to 
be made a party to such a transaction.” 

“ But,” put in Mrs. Burnham, rather 
eagerly, “it appears that Mr. Burmistone is 
not such an obscure person, after all. He 
is an Oxford man, and came off with hon- 
ors; he is quite a well-born man, and gives 


this entertainment in honor of his friend and | 


relation, Lord Lansdowne.” 

“ Lord Lansdowne!” echoed her ladyship, 
sternly. 

“Son of the Marquis of Lauderdale, 


whose wife was Lady Honora Erroll.” 


“Did Mr. Burmistone give you this in- | 


formation ?”. asked Lady Theobald, with 
ironic calmness. 

Mrs. Burnham colored never so faintly. 

“ [—that is to say—there is a sort of ac- 
quaintance between one of my maids and 
the butler at the Burmistone place, and when 
the girl was doing Lydia’s hair, she told 
her the story. Lord Lansdowne and his 
father are quite fond of Mr. Burmistone, it 
is said.” 

“ It seems rather singular to my mind that 
we should not have known of this before.” 

“ But how should we learn? We none 
of us know Lord Lansdowne, or even the 
marquis. I think he is only a second or 
third cousin. We are a little—just a little 
—set in Slowbridge, you know, my dear— 
at least I have thought so, sometimes, 
lately.” 

“T must confess,” remarked my lady, 
“that 7 have not regarded the matter in 
that light.” 

“ That is because you have a better right 
to—to be a little set than the rest of us,” 
was the amiable response. 

Lady Theobald did not disclaim the 
privilege. She felt the sentiment an ex- 
tremely correct one. But she was not very 
warm in her manner during the remainder of 
the call, and, incongruous as such a state- 
ment may appear, it must be confessed that 
she felt that Miss Octavia Bassett must have 
something to do with these defections on 
all sides, and that garden-parties, and all 
such swervings from established Slowbridge 
custom, were the natural result of Nevada 
frivolity and freedom of manners. It may 


’ 


be that she felt remotely that even Lord 
Lansdowne and the Marquis of Lauderdale 








were to be referred to the same reprehen- 
sible cause, and that, but for Octavia Bassett, 
Mr. Burmistone would not have been edu- 
cated at Oxford and have come off with 
honors, and have turned out to be related to 
respectable people, but would have remained 
in appropriate obscurity. 

“TI suppose,” she said, afterward, to 
Lucia, “that your frend Miss Octavia 
Bassett is in Mr. Burmistone’s confidence, 
if no one else has been permitted to have 
thathonor. I have nodoubt she has known 
of this approaching entertainment for some 
weeks.” 

“TI do not know, grandmamma,” replied 
Lucia, putting her letters together, and 
gaining color as she bent over them. She 
was wondering, with inward trepidation, 
what her ladyship would say if she knew 
the whole truth—if she knew that it was 
her granddaughter, and not Octavia Bassett, 
who enjoyed Mr. Burmistone’s confidence. 

“Ah,” she thought, “how could I ever 
dare to tell her ?” 

The same day, Francis Barold sauntered 
up to pay them a visit, and then, as Mrs. 
Burnham had prophesied, Lady Theobald 
heard all she wished to hear, and, indeed, a 
great deal more. 

“What is this I am told of Mr. Burmi- 
stone, Francis?” she inquired. “ That he 
intends to give a garden-party, and that 
Lord Lansdowne is to be one of the guests, 
and that he has caused it to be circulated 
that they are cousins.” 

“That Lansdowne has caused it to be 
circulated—or Burmistone ?” 

“It is scarcely likely that Lord Lans- 
downe , 

“ Beg pardon,” he interrupted, fixing his 
single glass dexterously in his right eye, and 
gazing at her ladyship through it. “Can't 
see why Lansdowne should object. Fact is, 
he is a great deal fonder of Burmistone 
than relations usually are of each other. 
Now I often find that kind of thing a bore, 
but Lansdowne doesn’t seem to. They 
were at school together, it seems, and at 
Oxford, too, and Burmistone is supposed 
to have behaved pretty well toward Lans- 
downe at one time, when he was rather a 
wild fellow—so the father and mother say. 
As to Burmistone ‘causing it to be circu- 
lated,’ that sort of thing is rather absurd. 
The man isn’t a cad, you know.” 

“Pray don’t say ‘you know,’ Francis,” 
said her ladyship. “I know very little but 
what I have chanced to see, and I must 
confess I have not been prepossessed in Mr. 
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Burmistone’s favor. 
to inform us : 

“ That he was Lord Lansdowne’s second- 
cousin, and knew the Marquis of Lauderdale, 
grandmamma ?” broke in Lucia, with very 
pretty spirit. “Would that have prepos- 
sessed you in his favor? Would you have 
forgiven him for building the mills, on Lord 
Lansdowne’s account? I—I wish I was 
related to a marquis,” which was very bold 
indeed. 


Why did he not choose 





“* May I ask,” said her ladyship, in her | 


most monumental manner, “when you be- 
came Mr. Burmistone’s champion ?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“yOU HAVE MADE IT LIVELIER.” 


WHEN she had become Mr. Burmistone’s 
champion, indeed! She could scarcely have 
told when, unless, perhaps, she had fixed 
the date at the first time she had heard his 
name introduced at a high tea, with every 
politely opprobrious epithet affixed. She 
had defended him in her own mind then, 
and felt sure that he deserved very little 
that was said against him, and very likely 
nothing at all. And the first time she 
had seen and spoken to him, she had been 
convinced that she had not made a mistake, 
and that he had been treated with cruel in- 
justice. How kind he was, how manly, 
how clever, and how well he bore himself 
under the popular adverse criticism! She 
only wondered that anybody could be so 
blind, and stupid, and willful as to assail 
him. 

And if this had been the case in those 
early days, imagine what she felt now, 
when—ah, well!—when her fnendship had 
had time and opportunity to become a 
much deeper sentiment. Must it be con- 
fess:d that she had seen Mr. Burmistone 
even oftener than Octavia and Miss Be- 
linda knew of ? Of course it had all been 
quite accidental; but it had happened that 
now and then, when she had been taking a 
quiet walk in the lanes about Oldclough, 
she had encountered a gentleman, who had 
dismounted, and led his horse by the bridle, 
as he sauntered by her side. She shad 
always been very timid at such times, and 
had felt rather like a criminal; but Mr. 
Burmistone had not been timid at all, and 
would, indeed, as soon have met Lady 
Theobald as not, for which courage his 
companion admired him more than ever. 





It was not very long before to be with this 
hero re-assured her, and made her feel 
stronger and more self-reliant. She was 
never afraid to open her soft little heart 
to him, and show him innocently all its 
| goodness and ignorance of worldliness, 
She warmed and brightened under his 
kindly influence, and was often surprised 
in secret at her own simple readiness of wit 
and speech. 

“Tt is odd that I am such a different girl 
when—when I am with you,” she said to 
| him, one day. “I even make little jokes, 
I never should think of making even the 
tiniest joke before grandmamma. Some- 
how, she never seems quite to understand 
jokes. She never laughs at them. You 
always laugh, and I am sure it is very kind 
of you to encourage me so; but you must 
not encourage me too much, or I might 
forget, and make a little joke at dinner, 
and I think, if I did, she would choke over 
her soup.” 

Perhaps, when she dressed her hair, and 
adorned herself with pale pink bows, and 
like appurtenances, this artful young person 
had privately in mind other beholders than 
Mrs. Burnham, and other commendation 
than that to be bestowed by that most 
excellent matron. 

“Do you mind my telling you that you 
have put on an enchanted garment?” said 
Mr. Burmistone, the first time they met 
when she wore one of the old-new gowns. 
“I thought I knew before how a 

“JT don’t mind at all,” said Lucia, blush- 
ing brilliantly. “I rather like it. It rewards 
me for my industry. My hair is dressed in 
a new way. I hope you like that, too. 
Grandmamma does not.” 

It had been Lady Theobald’s habit to 
treat Lucia severely from a sense of duty. 
Her manner toward her had always rather 
the tone of implying that she was naturally 
at fault, and yet her ladyship could not 
have told wherein she wished the girl 
changed. In the good old school in which 
my lady had been trained, it was customary 
to regard young people as weak, foolish. 
and, if left to their own desires, frequently 
sinful. Lucia had not been left tc her own 
desires. She had been taught to view her- 
self as rather a bad case, and to feel that 
she was far from being what her relatives 
had a right to expect. To be thrown with 
a person who did not find her silly, or 
dull, or commonplace, was a new experi- 
ence. 








“If I had been clever,” Lucia said once 
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to Mr. Burmistone,—“ if I had been clever, 


perhaps grandmamma would have been | 


more satisfied with me. I have often wished 
I had been clever.” 

“If you had been a boy,” replied Mr. 
Burmistone, rather grimly, “and had squan- 
dered her money, and run into debt, and 
bullied her, you would have been her idol, 
and she would have pinched and starved 
herself to supply your highness’s extrava- 
gance.” 

When the garden-party rumor began to 
take definite form, and there was no doubt 
as to Mr. Burmistone’s intentions, a discus- 
sion arose at once, and went on in every 
genteel parlor. Would Lady Theobald allow 
Lucia to go, and if she did not allow her, 
would not such a course appear very pointed 


indeed ? It was universally decided that it | 


would appear pointed, but that Lady Theo- 
bald would not mind that in the least, and 


perhaps would rather enjoy it than other- | 


wise, and it was thought Lucia would not go. 
And it is very likely that Lucia would have 
remained at home, if it had not been for the 
influence of Mr. Francis Barold. 

Making a call at Oldclough, he found his 
august relative in a very majestic mood, 
and she applied to him again for informa- 
tion. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ you may be able 
to tell me whether it is true that Belinda 
Bassett —Selinda Bassett,” with emphasis, 
“has been invited by Mr. Burmistone to 
assist him to receive his guests.” 

“ Yes, it is true,” was the reply; “ I think 
I advised it myself. Burmistone is fond of 
her. They are great friends. Man needs 
a woman at such times.” 

“ And he chose Belinda Bassett ?” 

“In the first place, he is on friendly terms 
with her, as I said before,” replied Barold ; 
“in the second, she’s just what he wants— 
well-bred, kind-hearted, not likely to make 
rows, et cetera.” There was a slight pause 
before he finished, adding, quietly: “He’s 
not the man to submit to being refused— 
Burmistone.” 

Lady Theobald did not reply, or raise her 
eyes from her work ; she knew he was look- 
ing at her with calm fixedness, through the 
glass he held in its place so cleverly; and 
she detested this more than anything else; 
perhaps because she was invariably quelled 
by it, and found she had nothing to say. 

He did not address her again, immediately, 
but turned to Lucia, dropping the eyeglass, 
and resuming his normal condition. 

“ You will go, of course?” he said. 


| Lucia glanced across at my lady. 

“I—donot know. Grandmamma 

“ Oh!” interposed Barold, “ you must go. 
There is no reason for your refusing the 
| invitation—unless you wish to imply some- 
thing unpleasant—which is, of course, out 
of the question.” 

“ But there may be reasons 
her ladyship. 

“ Burmistone is my friend,” put in Barold, 
in his coolest tone. “And I am your rela- 
tive, which would make my position in his 
house a delicate one, if he has offended 
you.” 

When Lucia saw Octavia again, she was 
able to tell her that they had received invi- 
tations to the /#/, and that Lady Theobald 
had accepted them. 

“ She has not spoken a word to me about 
| it, but she has accepted them,” said Lucia. 
| “1 don’t quite understand her lately, Octa- 
| 


” 








” began 


via. She must be very fond of Francis 
| Barold. He never gives way to her in the 
| least, and she always seems to submit to 
him. I know she would not have let me 
go, if he had not insisted on it, in that 
taking-it-for-granted way of his.” 

Naturally, Mr. Burmistone’s /#/e caused 
great excitement. Miss Chickie was never 
so busy in her life, and there were rumors 
that her feelings had been outraged by the 
discovery that Mrs. Burnham had sent to 
Harnford for costumes for her daughters. 

“Slowbridge is changing, mem,” said 
Miss Chickie, with brilliant sarcasm. “Our 
ladies is led in their fashions by a Nevada 
young person. We’reimproving most rapid 
—more rapid than I’d ever have dared to 
| hope. Do you prefer a fmll or a flounce, 
| mem ?” 

Octavia was in great good spirits at the 
| prospect of the gayeties in question. She 
had been in remarkably good spints for 
some weeks. She had received letters from 
Nevada, containing good news, she said. 
Shares had gone up again, and her father 
had almost settled his affairs, and it would 
not be long before he would come to Eng- 
land. She looked so exhilarated over the 
matter, that Lucia felt a little aggrieved. 

“Will you be so glad to leave us, Octa- 
via?” she asked. “We shall not be so 
glad to let you go. We have grown very 
fond of you.” 

“T shall be sorry to leave you; and Aunt 
Belinda is going with us. You don’t expect 
me to be very fond of Slowbridge, do you, 
and to be sorry I can’t take Mrs. Burnham 
—and the rest ?” 
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Barold was present when she made this 
speech, and it rather rankled. 
“Am I one of ‘the rest’?” he inquired, 


the first time he found himself alone with | 
her. He was sufficiently piqued to forget | 


his usual Aaufeur and discretion. 

“ Would you like to be ?” she said. 

“Oh! very much—very much—natu- 
rally,” he replied, severely. 

They were standing near a rose-bush, in 
the garden, and she plucked a rose, and 
regarded it with deep interest. 

“ Well,” she said, next, “I must say I 
think I shouldn’t have had such a good 


time if you hadn’t been here. You have 
made it livelier.” 

“ Tha-anks,” he remarked. ‘“ You are 
most kind.” 

“Oh!” she answered, “it’s true. If it 


wasn’t, I shouldn’t say it. You, and Mr. 
Burmistone, and Mr. Poppleton have cer- 
tainly made it livelier.” 

He went home in such a bad humor that 
his host, who was rather happier than usual, 
commented upon his grave aspect at dinner. 

“ You look as if you had heard ill news, 
old fellow,” he said. “ What’s up?” 

“Oh, nothing!” he was answered, sar- 
donically; “nothing whatever—unless that 
I have been rather snubbed by a young lady 
from Nevada.” 





the same point of view as an American, and 
that though all this sort of thing might do 
with fellows in New York, it was scarcely 
what an Englishman would stand. Per. 
haps, as I say, he had not put this sentiment 
into words; but it is quite certain that it had 
been uppermost in his mind upon more 
occasions than one. As he thought their 
acquaintance over, this evening, he was 
rather severe upon Octavia. He even was 
roused so far as to condescend to talk her 
over with Burmistone. 

“If she had been well brought up,” he 
said, “she would have been a different 
creature.” 

“Very different, I have no doubt,” said 
Burmistone, thoughtfully. “When you say 
well brought up, by the way, do you mean 
brought up like your cousin, Miss Gaston ?” 

“ There is a medium,” said Barold, loftily. 
“TI regret to say Lady Theobald has not 
hit upon it.” 

“Well, as you say,” commented Mr. 
Burmistone, “ | suppose there is a medium.” 

“ A charming wife she would make, for a 
man with a position to maintain,” remarked 
Barold, with a short and somewhat savage 
laugh. 

“ Octavia Bassett ?” queried Burmistone. 
“ That’s true. But I am afraid she wouldn't 


| enjoy it—if you are supposing the man to 


“Ah!” with great seriousness; “that’s | 


rather cool, isn’t it ?” 

“It’s her little way,” said Barold. “It 
seems to be one of the customs of Nevada.” 

In fact, he was very savage indeed. He 
felt that he had condescended a good deal 
lately. He seldom bestowed his time on 
women, and when he did so, at rare intervals, 
he chose those who would do the most honor 
to his taste at the least cost of trouble. 
And he was obliged to confess to himself 
that he had broken his rule in this case. 
Upon analyzing his motives and necessities, 
he found that, after all, he must have ex- 
tended his visit simply because he chose to 
see more of this young woman from Nevada, 
and that really, upon the whole, he had 
borne a good deal from her. Sometimes he 
had been much pleased with her, and very 
well entertained; but often enough—in fact, 


rather too often—she had made him ex- | 


ceedingly uncomfortable. Her manners 
were not what he was accustomed to; she 
did not consider that all men were not to 
be regarded from the same point of view. 
Perhaps he did not put into definite words 
the noble and patriotic sentiment that an 


be an Englishman, brought up in the regu- 
lation groove.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Barold, impatiently, 
“T was not looking at it from her point of 
view, but from his.” 

Mr. Burmistone slipped his hands in his 


| pockets and jingled his keys slightly, as he 





did once before in an earlier part of this 
narrative. 

“Ah! from his,” he repeated. “ Not 
from hers. His point of view would differ 
from hers—naturally.” 

Barold flushed a little, and took his cigar 
from his mouth to knock off the ashes. 

“ A man is not necessarily a snob,” he 
said, “ because he is cool enough not to 
lose his head where a woman is concerned. 
You can’t marry a woman who will make 
mistakes, and attract universal attention by 
her conduct.” 

“ Has it struck you that Octavia Bassett 
would ?” inquired Burmistone. 

“She would do as she chose,” said Bar- 
old, petulantly. “She would do things 
which were unusual—but I was not referring 
to her in particular. Why should I ?” 

“Ah!” said Burmistone. “I only 


Englishman was not to be regarded from | thought of her because it did not strike me 




















blundered. She is not easily embarrassed. 
There is a sang froid about her which car- 
ries things off.” 

“Ah!” deigned Barold, “she has sang 
froid enough and to spare.” 

He was silent for some time afterward, 
and sat smoking later than usual. When 
he was about to leave the room for the 
night, he made an announcement for which 
his host was not altogether prepared. 

“ When the /ée is over, my dear fellow,” 
he said, “I must go back to London, and 
I shall be deucedly sorry to do it.” 

“ Look here!” said Burmistone, “ that’s 
a new idea, isn’t it ?” 

“ No, an old one; but I have been put- 
ting the thing off from day to day. By 
Jove! I did not think it likely that I 
should put it off, the day I landed here.” 

And he laughed, rather uneasily. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“may 1 Go?” 


Tue very day after this, Octavia opened 
the fourth trunk. She had had it brought 
down from the garret, when there came a 
summons on the door, and Lucia Gaston 
appeared. 
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Lucia was very pale, and her large, soft | 


eyes wore a decidedly frightened look. 
She seemed to have walked fast, and was 
out of breath. Evidently something had 
happened. 

“ Octavia,” she said, “ Mr. Dugald Binnie 
is at Oldclough.” ¥ 

“ Who is he?” 

“ He is my grand-uncle,” explained Lucia, 





tremulously. ‘“ He has a great deal of money. | 


” 





Grandmamma She stopped short, 
and colored, and drew her slight figure up. 
“TI do not quite understand grandmamma, 
Octavia,” she said. “ Last night she came 
to my room to talk to me; and this morn- 


ing she came again, and—oh!” she broke | 


out indignantly, “ how could she speak to 
me in such a manner!” 
“ What did she say ?” inquired Octavia. 
“She said a great many things,” with 
great spirit. “It took her a long time to 
say them, and I do not wonder at it. It 


would have taken me a hundred years, if I | 
I—I was wrong to | 


had been in her place. 
say I did not understand her—I did—be- 
fore she had finished.” 

“What did you understand ?” 
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that one would ever feel she had exactly | “She was afraid to tell me in plain 


words—I never saw her afraid before, but 
she was afraid. She has been arranging my 
future for me, and it does not occur to her 
that I dare object. That is because she 
knows I am a coward, and despises me for 
it—and it is what I deserve. If 1 make the 
marriage she chooses, she thinks Mr. Bin- 
nie will leave me his money. I am to run 
after a man who does not care for me, and 
make myself attractive, in the hope that he 
will condescend to marry me, because Mr. 
Binnie may leave me his money. Do you 
wonder that it took even Lady Theobald 
a long time to say that?” 

“ Well,” remarked Octavia, “ you wont 
do it, I suppose. I wouldn’t worry. She 
wants you to marry Mr. Barold, I suppose.” 

Lucia started. 

“ How did you guess ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Oh, I always knew it. I didn’t guess.” 
And she smiled ever so faintly. “ That is 
one of the reasons why she loathes me so,” 
she added. 

Lucia thought deeply for a moment ; she 
recognized, all at once, several things she 
had been mystified by before. 

“QOh, it is! It is!” she said. “ And 
she has thought of it all the time, when | 
never suspected her.” 

Octavia smiled a little again. Lucia sat 
thinking, her hands clasped tightly. 

“T am glad I came here,” she said, at 
length. “I am angry now, and I see 
things more clearly. If she had only 
thought of it because Mr. Binnie came, I 
could have forgiven her more easily; but 
she has been making coarse plans all the 
time, and treating me with contempt. 
Octavia,” she added, turning upon her, with 
flushing cheeks and sparkling eyes, “ I think 
that, for the first time in my life, I am ina 
passion—a real passion. I think I shall 
never be afraid of her any more.” Her deli- 
cate nostrils were dilated, she held her head 
up, her breath came fast. There was a hint 
of exultation in her tone. *“ Yes,” she said, 
“T am ina passion. And I am not afraid 
of her at all. I will go home and tell her 
what I think.” 

And it is quite probable that she would 
have done so, but for a trifling incident 
which occurred before she reached her 
ladyship. 

She walked very fast, aftershe left the house. 
She wanted to reach Oldclough before one 
whit of her anger cooled down, though, 
somehow, she felt quite sure that, even when 
her anger died out, her courage would not take 











proved to be a very fascinating person. He 


flight with it. Mr. Dugald Binnie had not | ¢ha¢ is what I am going to say to her,” she 


was an acrid, dictatorial old man; he con- | 


tradicted Lady Theobald flatly every five 
minutes, and bullied his man-servant; but 
it was not against him that Lucia’s indigna- 
tion was aroused. She felt that Lady The- 
obald was quite capable of suggesting to 
him that Francis Barold would be a good 
match for her, and if she had done so, it 
was scarcely his fault if he had accepted 
the idea. She understood now why she 
had been allowed to visit Octavia, and why 
divers other things had happened. She 
had been sent to walk with Francis Barold ; 
he had been almost reproached when he 
had not called; perhaps her ladyship had 
been good enough to suggest to him that 
it was his duty to further her plans. She 
was as capable of that as of anything else 
which would assist her to gain her point. 
The girl’s cheeks grew hotter and hotter, 
her eyes brighter at every step, because 
every step brought some new thought; her 
hands trembled, and her heart beat. 





“T shall never be afraid of her again,” | 
she said, as she turned the corner into the | 
| an inducement to my cousin—who needs 


road. “ Never! never!” 

And at that very moment a gentleman 
stepped out of the wood at her right, and 
stopped before her. 

She started back, with a cry. 

“ Mr. Burmistone!” she said; “ Mr. Bur- 
mistone ! ” 

She wondered if he had heard her last 
words; she fancied he had. He took hold 
of her shaking little hand, and looked down 
at her excited face. 
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concluded, decisively. 

He held her hand rather closer. 

“ Let us take a stroll in the copse and 
talk it over,” he said. “It is deliciously 
cool there.” 

“ T- don’t want to be cool,” she said. But 
he drew her gently with him, and a few 
steps took them into the shade of the young 
oaks and pines, and there he paused. 

“She has made you very angry?” he 
said. 

And then, almost before she knew what 
she was doing, she was pouring forth the 
whole of her story—even more of it than 
she had told Octavia. She had not at all in- 
tended to do it, but she did it, nevertheless. 

“T am to marry Mr. Francis Barold, if 
he will take me,” she said, with a bitter 
little smile,—“ Mr. Francis Barold, who is so 
much in love with me—as you know. His 
mother approves of the match, and sent him 
here to make love to me—which he has 
done, as you have seen. I have no money 
of my own, but if I make a marriage which 
pleases him, Dugald Binnie will probably 
leave me bhis—which it is thought will be 


one. If I marry him, or rather he mar- 
ries me, Lady Theobald thinks Mr. Binnie 
will be pleased. It does not even matter 
whether Francis is pleased or not—and, of 
course, I am out of the question—but it is 
hoped that it will please Mr. Binnie. The 
two ladies have talked it over, and decided 
the matter. I dare say they have offered 


| me to Francis, who has very likely refused 
| me, though perhaps he may be persuaded 


“ T am glad I waited for you,” he said, in | 


the quietest possible tone. “ Something is 
the matter.” 

She knew there would be no use in try- 
ing to conceal the truth, and she was not in 
the mood to make the effort. She scarcely 
knew herself. 

She gave quite a fierce little laugh. 

“JT am angry!” she said. “ You have 
never seen me angry before. I am on my 
way to my—to Lady Theobald.” 

He held her hand as calmly as before. 
He understood a great deal more than she 
could have imagined. 

“ What are you going to say to her?” he 
asked. She laughed again. 

“T am going to ask her what she means. 
I am going to tell her she has made a mis- 
take. I am going to prove to her that I 
am not such a coward, after all. I am 
going to tell her that I dare disobey her— 





to relent in ttme—if I am very humble, and 
he is shown the advantage of having Mr. 
Binnie’s money added to his own—but I 
have no doubt I shall have to be very 
humble indeed. That is what I learned 
from Lady Theobald, last night, and it is 
what I am going to talk to her about. Is 
it enough to make one angry, do you think 
—is it enough ?” 

He did not tell her whether he thought it 
enough or not. He looked at her with 


| steady eyes. 


“ Lucia,” he said, “ I wish you would let 
me go and talk to Lady Theobald.” 

* You ?” she said, with a little start. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Let me go to 
her. Let me tell her that, instead of mar- 
rying Francis Barold, you will marry me. 
If you will say yes to that, I think | can 
promise that you need never be atraid of 
her any more.” 
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The fierce color died out of her cheeks, 
and the tears rushed to her eyes. She raised 
her face with a pathetic look. 

“ Oh,” she whispered, “ you must be very 
sorry forme. I think you have been sorry 
for me from the first.” 

“] am desperately in love with you,” he 
answered, in his quietest way. “I have 
been desperately in love with you from the 
first. May I go?” 

She looked at him, for a moment, incred- 
ulously. ‘Then she faltered : 

“Te.” 

She still looked up at him, and then, in 
spite of her happiness, or perhaps because 
of it, she suddenly began to cry softly, and 
forgot she had been angry at all, as he took 
her into his strong, kind arms. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GARDEN-PARTY. 


THE morning of the garden-party arose 
bright and clear, and Slowbridge awakened 
in a great state of excitement. Miss Chickie, 
having worked until midnight that all her 
orders might be completed, was so over- 
powered by her labors as to have to take 
her tea and toast in bed. 

At Oldclough, varied sentiments pre- 
vailed. Lady Theobald’s manner was 
chiefly distinguished by an implacable rigid- 
ity. She had chosen, as an appropriate 
festal costume, a funereal-black moire antique, 
enlivened by massive fringes and ornaments 
of jet-—her jewelry being chains and mana- 
cles of the latter, which rattled as she 
moved, with a sound somewhat suggestive 
of bones. 

Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had received an 
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invitation, had as yet amiably forborne to | 


say whether he would accept it or not. He 
had been out when Mr. Burmistone called, 
and had not seen him. 

When Lady Theobald descended to 
breakfast, she found him growling over his 
newspaper, and he glanced up at her with 
a polite scowl. 

“ Going to a funeral ?” he demanded. 

“TI accompany my granddaughter to 
this—this entertainment,” her ladyship 
responded. “It is scarcely a joyous occa- 
sion, to my mind.” 

“No need to dress yourself like that, if 
it isn’t,” ejaculated Mr. Binnie. “ Why 
don’t you stay at home, if you don’t want 
to go? Man’s all right, isn’t he? Once 





knew a man of the name of Burmistone, 
myself. One of the few decent fellows I’ve 
met. If I was sure this was the same man, 
I'd go myself. When I find a fellow who's 
neither knave nor fool, I stick to him. 
Believe I'll send to find out. Where's 
Lucia ?” 

What his opinion of Lucia was, it was 
difficult to discover. He had an agreeable 
habit of staring at her over the top of his 
paper, and over his dinner. The only time 
he had made any comment upon her, was 
the first time he saw her in the dress she 
had copied from Octavia’s. 

“ Nice gown that,” he blurted out. “ Didn’t 
get it here, I'll wager.” 

“Tt is an old dress I remodeled,” an- 
swered Lucia, somewhat alarmed. “I made 
it myself.” 

“ Doesn't look like it,” he said, gruffly. 

Lucia had touched up another dress, and 
was very happy in the prospect of wearing 
it at the garden-party. 

“ Don’t call on grandmamma until after 
Wednesday,” she had said to Mr. Burmi- 
stone. “ Perhaps she wouldn’t let me go. 
She will be very angry, I am sure.” 

“ And you are not afraid ?” 

“ No,” she answered. “I am not afraid 
at all. I shall not be afraid again.” 

In fact, she had perfectly confounded 
her ladyship by her demeanor. She bore 
her fiercest glance without quailing in the 
least, or making any effort to evade it; 
under her most scathing comments she was 
composed and unmoved. On the first 
occasion of my lady’s referring to her plans 
for her future, she received a blow which 
fairly stunned her. ‘The girl rose from her 
chair, and looked her straight in the face, 
unflinchingly, and with a suggestion of 
hauteur not easy to confront. 

“TI beg you will not speak to me of that 
again,” she said. “I will not listen.” And 
turning about, she walked out of the room. 

“This,” her ladyship had said, in sepul- 
chral tones, when she recovered her breath, 
—* this is one of the results of Miss Octavia 
Bassett.” And nothing more had been said 
on the subject since. 

No one in Slowbridge was in more brill- 
iant spirits than Octavia herself, on the 
morning of the /é/. Before breakfast, Miss 
Belinda was startled by the arrival of an- 
other telegram, which ran as follows : 


“ Arrived to-day, per Xussia. Be with you to- 
morrow evening. Friend with me. 
“MARTIN Bassett.” 
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On reading this communication, Miss 
Belinda burst into floods of delighted tears. 
“ Dear, dear Martin!” she wept. 


think that we should meet again! Why 


“To | 


didn’t he let us know he was on the way ? | 


I should have been so anxious that I should 
not have slept at all.” 

“Well,” remarked Octavia, “I suppose 
that would have been an advantage.” 

Suddenly, she approached Miss Belinda, 
kissed her, and disappeared out of the room, 
as if by magic, not returning for a quarter 
of an hour, looking rather soft, and moist, 
and brilliant about the eyes, when she did 
return. 

Octavia was a marked figure upon the 
grounds at that garden-party. 

“ Another dress, my dear,” remarked Mrs. 
Burnham. “And what a charming color 
she has, I declare! She is usually paler. 
Perhaps we owe this to Lord Lansdowne.” 

“Her dress is becoming, at all events,” 
privately remarked Miss Lydia Burnham, 
whose tastes had not been consulted about 
her own. 

“Tt is she who is becoming,” said her 
sister. “ It is not the dress so much, though 
her clothes always have a /ook, some way. 
She’s prettier than ever to-day, and is enjoy- 
ing herself.” 

She was enjoying herself. Mr. Francis 
Barold observed it rather gloomily as he 
stood apart. She was enjoying herself so 
much that she did not seem to notice that 
he had avoided her, instead of going up to 
claim her attention. Half a dozen men 
were standing about her and making them- 
selves agreeable; and she was apparently 
quite equal to the emergencies of the occa- 
sion. The young men from Broadoaks had 
at once attached themselves to her train. 

“T say, Barold,” they had said to him, 
“ why didn’t you tell us about this? Jolly 
good fellow you are, to come mooning here 
for a couple of months and keep it all to 
yourself.” 

And then had come Lord Lansdowne, 
who, in crossing the lawn to shake hands 
with his host, had been observed to keep 
his eye fixed upon one particular point. 

“ Burmistone,” he said, after having 
spoken his first words, “who is that tall 
girl in white ?” 

And in ten minutes, Lady Theobald, Mrs. 
Burnham, Mr. Barold, and divers others 
too numerous to mention, saw him standing 
at Octavia’s side, evidently with no inten- 
tion of leaving it. 

Not long after this, Francis Barold found 








his way to Miss Belinda, who was very busy 
and rather nervous. : 

“Your niece is evidently enjoying her- 
self,” he remarked. 

“Octavia is most happy to-day,” an- 
swered Miss Belinda. “ Her father will 
reach Slowbridge this evening. She has 
been looking forward to his coming with 
great anxiety.” 

“ Ah!” commented Barold. 

“ Very few people understand Octavia,” 
said Miss Belinda. “I’m not sure that I 
follow all her moods myself. She is more 
affectionate than people fancy. She—she 
has very pretty ways. I am very fond of 
her. She is not as frivolous as she appears 
to those who don’t know her well.” 

Barold stood gnawing his mustache and 
made no reply. He was not very com- 
fortable. He felt himself ill-used by Fate, 
and rather wished he had returned to Lon- 
don from Broadoaks, instead of loitering in 
Slowbridge. He had amused himself at 
first, but in time he had been surprised to 
find his amusement lose something of its 
zest. He glowered across the lawn at the 
group under a certain beech-tree, and as he 
did so, Octavia turned her face a little and 
saw him. She stood waving her fan slowly 
and smiling at him jn a calm way, which 
reminded him very much of the time he 
had first caught sight of her at Lady Theo- 
bald’s high tea. 

He condescended to saunter over the 
grass to where she stood. Once there, he 
proceeded to make himself as disagreeable 
as possible, in a silent and lofty way. He 
felt it only due to himself that he should. 
He did not approve at all of the manner in 
which Lansdowne kept by her. 

“It’s deucedly bad form on his part,” he 
said, mentally. “What does he mean byit?” 

Octavia, on the contrary, did not ask 
what he meant by it. She chose to seem 
rather well entertained, and did not notice 
that she was being frowned down. ‘There 
was no reason why she should not find 
Lord Lansdowne entertaining: he was an 
agreeable young fellow, with an inexhausti- 
ble fund of good spirits, and no nonsense 
about him. He was fond of all pleasant 
novelty, and Octavia was a pleasant nov- 
elty. He had been thinking of paying a 
visit to America, and he asked innumerable 
questions concerning that country, all of 
which Octavia answered. ; 

“T know half a dozen fellows who have 
been there,” he said. “And they all en- 
joyed it tremendously.” 
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“If you go to Nevada, you must visit 
the mines at Bloody Gulch,” she said. 

“ Where ?” he ejaculated. “I say, what 
aname! Don’t deride my youth and igno- 
rance, Miss Bassett.” 

“You can call it L’Argentville if you 
would rather,” she replied. 

“I would rather try the other, thank 
you,” he laughed. “It has a more hilari- 
ous sound. Will they despise me at Bloody 
Gulch, Miss Bassett? I never killed a man 
in my life.” 

Barold turned and walked away, angry, 
and more melancholy than he could have 
believed. 

“Tt is time I went back to London,” he 
chose to put it. “The place begins to be 
deucedly dull.” 

“ Mr. Francis Barold seems rather out of 
spirits,” said Mrs. Burnham to Lady Theo- 
bald. “Lord Lansdowne interferes with 
his pleasure.” 

“TI had not observed it,” answered her 
ladyship. “And it is scarcely likely that 
Mr. Francis Barold would permit his pleas- 
ure to be interfered with, even by the son 
of the Marquis of Lauderdale.” 

But she glared at Barold, as he passed, 
and beckoned to him. 

“ Where is Lucia ? **she demanded. 

“T saw her with Burmistone, half an 
hour ago,” he answered, coldly. “ Have 
you any message for my mother? I shall 
return to London to-morrow—leaving here 
early.” 

She turned quite pale. She had not 
counted upon this at all, and it was ex- 
tremely inopportune. 

“What has happened?” she asked, 
rigidly. 

He looked slightly surprised. 

“ Nothing whatever,” he replied. “I have 
remained here longer than I intended.” 

She began to move the manacles on her 
right wrist. He made not the smallest pro- 
fession of reluctance to go. She said, at 
last : 

“Tf you will find Lucia, you will oblige 
me.” 

She was almost uncivil to Miss Pilcher, 
who chanced to join her after he was gone. 
She had not the slightest intention of allow- 
ing her plans to be frustrated, and was only 
roused to fresh obstinacy by encountering 
indifference on one side and rebellion on 
the other. She had not brought Lucia up 


under her own eye for nothing. She had 
been disturbed of late, but by no means 
considered herself baffled. With the assist- 
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ance of Mr. Dugald Binnie, she could cer- 
tainly subdue Lucia, though Mr. Dugald 
Binnie had been of no great help, so far. 
She would do her duty unflinchingly. In 
fact, she chose to persuade herself that, if 
Lucia was brought to a proper frame of 
mind, there could be no real trouble with 
Francis Barold. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“ SOMEBODY ELSE.” 


But Barold did not make any very ardent 
search for Lucia. He stopped to watch a 
game of lawn-tennis, in which Octavia and 
Lord Lansdowne had joined, and finally 
forgot Lady Theobald’s errand altogether. 

For some time, Octavia did not see him. 
She was playing with great spirit, and Lord 
Lansdowne was following her delightedly. 

Finally, a chance of the game bringing 
her to him, she turned suddenly and found 
Barold’s eyes fixed upon her. 

“ How long have you been there?” she 
asked. 

“Some time,” he answered. “When you 
are at liberty, I wish to speak to you.” 

*“ Do you?” she said. 

She seemed a little unprepared for the 
repressed energy of his manner, which he 
strove to cover by a greater amount of cold- 
ness than usual. 

“Well,” she said, after thinking a moment, 
“the game will soon be ended. I am going 
through the conservatories with Lord Lans- 
downe, in course of time; but I dare say he 
can wait.” 

She went back, and finished her game, 
apparently enjoying it as much as ever. 
When it was over, Barold made his way to 
her. 

He had resented her remaining oblivious 
of his presence when he stood near her, and 
he had resented her enjoyment of her sur- 
roundings, and now, as he led her away, 
leaving Lord Lansdowne rather disconso- 
late, he resented the fact that she did not 
seem nervous, or at all impressed by his 
silence. 

“What do you want to say to me?” she 
asked. “Let us go and sit down in one of. 
the arbors. I believe I am a little tired— 
not that I mind it, though. I’ve been hav- 
ing a lovely time.” 

Then she began to talk about Lord Lans- 
downe. 

“JT like him ever so much,” she said. 
“ Do you think he will really go to America ? 
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I wish he would—but if he does, I hope it | 


wont be for a year or so—I mean, until we 
go back from Europe. Still, it’s rather un- 
certain when we sha// go back. Did I tell 
you I had persuaded Aunt Belinda to travel 
with us? She’s horribly frightened, but I 
mean to make her go. She'll get over 
being frightened after a little while.” 

Suddenly, she turned and looked at him. 

“Why don’t you say something?” she 
demanded. “What's the matter?” 

“It is not necessary for me to say any- 
thing.” 

She laughed. 

“Do you mean because I am saying 
everything myself? Well, I suppose I am. 
I am—awfully happy to-day, and can’t 
help talking. It seems to make the time go.” 

Her face had lighted up curiously. There 
was a delighted excitement in her eyes, 
puzzling him. 

“Are you so fond of your father as all 
that ?” 

She laughed 
laugh. 

“Yes,” she answered, “of course I am 
as fond of him as ail that. It’s quite nat- 
ural, isn’t it?” 

“T haven’t observed the same degree of 
enthusiasm in all the young ladies of my 
acquaintance,” he returned, dryly. 

He thought such rapture disproportionate 
to the cause, and regarded it grudgingly. 

They turned into an arbor, and Octavia 
sat down and leaned forward on the rustic 
table. Then she turned her face up to look 
at the vines covering the roof. 

“It looks rather spidery, doesn’t it ?” she 
remarked. “I hope it isn’t; don’t you?” 

The light fell bewitchingly on her round 
little chin and white throat; and a bar of 
sunlight struck on her upturned eyes, and 
the blonde rings on her forehead. 

“There is nothing I hate more than 
spiders,” she said, with a little shiver, 
“unless,” seriously, “it’s caterpillars—and 
caterpillars I loathe!” 

Then she lowered her gaze, and gave her 
hat—a large, white Rubens, all soft, curling 
feathers and satin bows—a charming tip over 
her eyes. 

“ The brim is broad,” she said. “If any- 
thing drops, I hope it will drop on it, in- 
stead of on me. Now, what did you want 
to say?” 

He had not sat down, but stood leaning 
against the rustic wood-work. He looked 
pale, and was evidently trying to be cooler 
than usual. 


again—a clear, exultant 


| 





“I brought you here to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Well,” she remarked, “I hope it’s an 
important one. You look serious enough.” 

“ It is important—rather,” he responded, 
with a tone of sarcasm. “ You will proba- 
bly go away soon?” 

“ That isn’t exactly a question,” she com- 
mented. “ And it’s not as important to you 
as to me.” 

He paused a moment, annoyed because 
he found it difficult to go on; annoyed be- 
cause she waited with such undisturbed 
serenity. But at length he managed to 
begin again. 

“TI do not think you are expecting the 
question I am going to ask,” he said. “I— 
do not think I expected to ask it myself— 
until to-day. I do not know why—why I 
should ask it so awkwardly, and feel—at 
such a disadvantage. I brought you here 
to ask you—to marry me.” 

He had scarcely spoken four words be- 
fore all her airy manner had taken flight, 
and she had settled herself down to listen. 
He had noticed this, and had felt it quite 
natural. When he stopped, she was look- 
ing straight into his face. Her eyes were 
singularly large, and bright, and clear. 

“ You did not expect to ask me to marry 
you,” she said. “ Why didn’t you?” 

It was not at all what he had expected. 
He did not understand her manner at all. 

“ [—must confess,” he said, stiffly, “ that 
I felt at first that there were—obstacles in 
the way of my doing so.” 

“What were the obstacles ? ” 

He flushed, and drew himself up. 

“T have been unfortunate in my mode 
of expressing myself,” he said. “I told you 
I was conscious of my own awkwardness.” 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly, “ you have been 
unfortunate. That is a good way of putting 
it.” 

Then she let her eyes rest on the table a 
few seconds, and thought a little. 

“ After all,” she said, “ I have the conso- 
lation of knowing that you must have been 
very much in love with me. If you had 
not been very much in love with me, 
you would never have asked me to marry 
you. You would have considered the 
obstacles.” 

“Tam very much in love with you,” he 
said, vehemently, his feelings getting the 
better of his pride, for once. “ However 
badly I may have expressed myself, I am 
very much in love with you. I have been 
wretched for days.” 
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me to marry you ?” she inquired. 


The delicate touch of spirit in her tone | 


and words fired him to fresh admiration, 
strange to say. It suggested to him possi- 
bilities he had not suspected hitherto. He 
drew nearer to her. 

“ Don’t be too severe on me,” he said— 
quite humbly, considering all things. 

And he stretched out his hand, as if to 
take hers. 

But she drew it back, smiling ever so 
faintly. 

“Do you think I don’t know what the 
obstacles are?” she said. “I will tell you.” 

“My affection was strong enough to 
sweep them away,” he said, “or I should 
not be here.” 

She smiled slightly again. 

“T know all about them, as well as you 
do,” she said. “I rather laughed at them, 
at first, but I don’t now. I suppose I’m 
‘impressed by their seriousness,’ as Aunt 
Belinda says. I suppose they ave pretty 
serious—to you.” 

“ Nothing would be so serious to me as 
that you should let them interfere with my 
happiness,” he answered, thrown back upon 
himself, and bewildered by her logical man- 
ner. “Let us forget them. 
speak as I did. Wont you answer my 
question ?” 

She paused a second, and then answered : 

“ You didn’t expect to ask me to marry 
you,” she said. “And I didn’t expect you 
to as 








“ But now ” he broke in, impatiently. 

“ Now—I wish you hadn’t done it.” 

“You wish - 

“You don’t want me,” she said. “ You 
want somebody meeker—somebody who 
would respect you very much, and obey 
you. I’m not used to obeying people.” 

“Do you mean also that you would not 
respect me ?” he inquired, bitterly. 

“ Oh,” she replied, “ you haven’t respected 
me much !” 

“ Excuse me 
loftiest manner. 

“You didn’t respect me enough to think 
me worth marrying,” she said. “I was not 
the kind of girl you would have chosen of 
your own will.” 

“ You are treating me unfairly!” he cried. 

“ You were going to give me a great deal, 
I suppose—looking at it in your way,” she 
went on; “but if I wasn't exactly what 
you wanted, I had something to give, too. 
I’m young enough to have a good many 
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he began, in _ his 








I was a fool to | 





“ Was it because you felt obliged to ask | years to live, and I should have to live them 


with you, if I married you. That’s some- 
thing, you know.” 

He rose from his seat, pale with wrath 
and wounded feeling. 

“ Does this mean that you refuse me,” he 
demanded,—* that your answer is no?” 

She rose, too—not exultant, not confused, 
neither pale nor flushed. He had never 
seen her prettier, more charming, or more 
natural. 

“It would have been ‘no,’ even if there 
hadn’t been any obstacle,” she answered. 

“Then,” he said, “I need say no more, 
I see that I have—humiliated myself in 
vain, and it is rather bitter, I must confess.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” she remarked. 

He stepped back, with a haughty wave 
of the hand, signifying that she should pass 
out of the arbor before him. 

She did so, but just as she reached the 
entrance, she turned, and stood for a second, 
framed in by the swinging vines and their 
blossoms. 

“ There’s another reason why it should be 
‘no,’” she said. “I suppose I may as well 
tell you of it. I’m engaged to somebody 
else.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“ 3acK.” 


Tue first person they saw, when they 
reached the lawn, was Mr. Dugald Binnie, 
who had deigned to present himself, and 
was talking to Mr. Burmistone, Lucia, and 
Miss Belinda. 

“T'll go to them,” said Octavia. “ Aunt 
Belinda will wonder where I have been.” 

But, before they reached the group, they 
were intercepted by Lord Lansdowne; and 
Barold had the pleasure of surrendering his 
charge, and watching her, with some rather 
sharp pangs, as she was borne off to the 
conservatories. 

“What is the matter with Mr. Barold?” 
exclaimed Miss Pilcher. “ Pray, look at 
him.” 

“He has been talking to Miss Octavia 
Bassett, in one of the arbors,” put in Miss 
Lydia Burnham. “Emily and I passed 
them a few minutes ago, and they were so 
absorbed that they did not see us. There 
is no knowing what has happened.” 

“ Lydia!” exclaimed Mrs. Burnham, in 
stern reproof of such flippancy. 

But, the next moment, she exchanged a 
glance with Miss Pilcher. 
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“ Do you think 
it possible se 

“It really looks very like it,” said Miss 
Pilcher; “ though it is scarcely to be cred- 
ited. See how pale and angry he looks.” 

Mrs. Burnham glanced toward him, and 
then a slight smile illuminated her counte- 
nance. 

“ How furious,” she remarked, cheerfully, 
“ how furious Lady Theobald will be.” 

Naturally, it was not very long before the 
attention of numerous other ladies was 
directed to Mr. Francis Barold. 
observed that he took no share in the festiv- 
ities, that he did not regain his natural air 
of enviable indifference to his surroundings 
—that he did not approach Octavia Bassett 
until all was over and she was on the point 
of going home. What he said to her then, 
no one heard: 

“T am going 
Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, holding out 
her hand to him. Then she added, quickly, 
in an under-tone: “ You oughtn’t to think 
badly of me. You wont, after a while.” 

As they drove homeward, she was rather 
silent, and Miss Belinda remarked it. 


” she suggested. “Is 








to London to-morrow. 


’ 


“T am afraid you are tired, Octavia,” | 


she said. 
come, and find you tired.” 

“ Oh, I’m not tired. I was only—thinking. 
It has been a queer day!” 

“ A queer day, my dear!” ejaculated Miss 
Belinda. “I thought it a charming day.” 

“So it has been,” said Octavia—which 
Miss Belinda thought rather inconsistent. 

Both of them grew rather restless as they 
neared the house. 


“It is a pity that Martin should | 


| fool, Barold. 


| he might come myself. 
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“ M—M—Martin! ” gasped Miss Belinda, 


| “ What—oh, what does this mean ?” 


It was | 





Martin Bassett led her to a seat, and 
smiled more triumphantly still. 

“ Never mind, Belinda,” he said. “ Don’t 
be frightened. It’s Jack Belasys, and he’s 
the finest fellow in the West. And she 
hasn’t seen him for two years.” 

“ Martin,” Miss Belinda fluttered, “it is 
not proper—it really isn’t.” 

“ Yes, it is,” answered Mr. Bassett; “for 
he’s going to marry her, before we go 
abroad.” 

It was an eventful day for all parties con- 
cerned. At its close, Lady Theobald found 
herself in an utterly bewildered and thun- 
derstruck condition. And to Mr. Dugald 
Binnie, more than to any one else, her 
demoralization was due. That gentleman 
got into the carriage, in rather a better 
humor than usual. 

“Same man I used to know,” he re- 
marked. “Glad to see him. I knew him 
as soon as I set eyes on him.” 

“ Do you allude to Mr. Burmistone ? ” 

“Yes. Had a long talk with him. He's 
coming to see you, to-morrow. Told him 
Appears he’s taken 
a fancy to Lucia. Wants to talk it over. 
Suits me exactly, and suppose it suits her. 
Looks as if it does. Glad she hasn’t taken 
a fancy to some haw-haw fellow, like that 
Girls generally do. Burmi- 
stone’s worth ten of him.” 

Lucia, who had been looking steadily out 


| of the carriage-window, turned, with an 


| amazed expression. 


| acles rattle. 


“To think,” said Miss Belinda, “of my | 


seeing poor Martin again.” 


“ Suppose,” said Octavia, nervously, as | 
they drew up, “suppose they are here— | 


19? 


already ! 

“ They !” 
“Who “ 

But she got no further. A cry burst from 
Octavia—a queer, soft little cry. 

“They are here!” she said; “they are! 
Jack—Jack!” 

And she was out of the carriage, and Miss 
Belinda, following her closely, was horrified 
to see her caught at once in the embrace of a 
tall,, bronzed young man, who, a moment 
after, drew her into the little parlor, and 
shut the door. 

Mr. Martin Bassett, who was big, and 
sunburned, and prosperous-looking, stood 
in the passage, smiling triumphantly. 


exclaimed Miss_ Belinda. 





| 








Lady Theobald had 
received a shock which made all her man- 
She could scarcely support 
herself under it. 

“Dol ”shesaid. “Am I to under- 
stand that Mr. Francis Barold does not 
meet with your approval ?” 

Mr. Binnie struck his stick sharply upon 





| the floor of the carriage. 


“Yes, by George!” he said. “I'll have 
nothing to do with chaps like that. If 
she’d taken up with him, she’d never have 
heard from me again. Make sure of that.” 

When they reached Oldclough, her lady- 
ship followed Lucia to herroom. She stood 
before her, arranging the manacles on her 
wrists, nervously. 

“TI begin to understand now,” she said. 
“T find | was mistaken in my impressions of 
Mr. Dugald Binnie’s tastes—and in my im- 
pressions of you. You are to marry Mr. 
Burmistone. My rule is over. Permit me 
to congratulate you.” 
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The tears rose to Lucia’s eyes. 

« Grandmamma,” she said, her voice soft 
and broken, “I think I should have been 
more frank, if—if you had been kinder, 
sometimes.” 

“T have done my duty by you,” said my 
lady. 

Lucia looked at her, pathetically. 

‘I have been ashamed to keep things 
from you,” she hesitated. “And I have 
often told myself that—that it was sly to do 
it—but I could not help it.” 

“T trust,” said my lady, “ that you will be 
more candid with Mr. Burmistone.” 

Lucia blushed guiltily. 

“JT—think I shall, grandmamma,” she 
said. 

It was the Rev. Alfred Poppleton who 
assisted the rector of St. James to marry 
Jack Belasys and Octavia Bassett; and it 
was observed that he was almost as pale as 
his surplice. 

Slowbridge had never seen such a wed- 
ding, or such a bride as Octavia. It was 
even admitted that Jack Belasys was a 
singularly handsome fellow, and had a 
dashing, adventurous air, which carried all 
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| before it. There was a rumor that he owned 


silver mines himself, and had even done 
something in diamonds, in Brazil, where he 
had spent the last two years. At all events, 
it was ascertained beyond doubt that, being 
at last a married woman, and entitled to 
splendors of the kind, Octavia would not lack 
them. Her present to Lucia, who was one 
of her bridesmaids, dazzled all beholders. 

When she was borne away by the train, 
with her father, and husband, and Miss 
Belinda, whose bonnet-strings were bedewed 
with tears, the Rev. Alfred Poppleton 
was the last man who shook hands with 
her. He held in his hand a large bouquet, 
which Octavia herself had given him out of 
her abundance. “Slowbridge will miss you, 
Miss—Mrs. Belasys,” he faltered. “ 1I1—I 
shall miss you. Perhaps, we—may even 
meet again. I have thought that, perhaps, 
I should like to go to America.” 

And as the train pufied out of the station 
and disappeared, he stood motionless for 
several seconds; and a large and brilliant 
drop of moisture appeared on the calyx of 
the lily which formed the center-piece of his 
bouquet. 


—E END. 


THE UPPER HUDSON. 





HAVE you ever run a rapid? Have you 
ever rushed through a wilderness on a tor- 
rent?) Perhaps you have made a trip 
through some river of Maine, where you sat 
in a light birch canoe while two Indians 
steered you through the foam and waves. 
You have not forgotten the rush, the roar, 
the daring. But what was your part in that 
glorious time ? Your réle resembled that of 
the blankets. The taciturn savage guided 
you with the certainty of fate; he took you 
within touch of the most manly adventures, 
and brought you back to the pursuit of 
VoL. XXI.—63. 


THE CAMP 


AT NIGHT 


humdrums. Meanwhile you sat through 
them all, perfectly safe, perfectly idle, per- 
fectly worthless. And now, having flown 
with his wings, you crow over your achieve- 
ment. This is not exactly the exploit to 
fill a man with the utmost joy and pride. I 
mean, by shooting a rapid, to take your life 
and your boat into your own hands, and 
run a swift, crooked, rocky stream unknown 
to you. This will make your spirit bound 
higher than the flight of a bird. Every 
minute is a climax. It stops your breath in 
the chill of approaching death ; it fires your 
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OUTLINE AND ROSS-SECTION OF THE SHADOW CANOE. 


blood in the heat of frantic toil; and it stirs 
your heart with the frenzy of triumph,—and 
still more deeply with gratitude for self- 
preservation. 

To shoot a rapid is to live a new life. 
For then both mind and body are roused to 
their utmost activity. Imagine yourself 
rushing down an unknown stream filled with 
large rocks that break a swift, crooked, 
strong current. Each instant brings you to 
circumstances entirely unforeseen; your de- 
cisions must be made instantaneously ; and 
your execution must be fearless in the most 
fearful dangers, and skillful in the most 
surprising difficulties. The choice of your 
course demands an accurate judgment of 
various elements. You must read the signs 
of hidden rocks in waters both slow and 
swift, both deep and shallow. You must 
judge the depth of water at different rates 
of motion over different kinds of beds. You 
must foresee the probable direction of cur- 
rents beyond your situation. You must 
estimate the speed of the current and the 


chances for stemming it while you work, 


across the stream to a passable channel. 
You must also reckon the chances of shoot- 
ing down diagonally across the current 
before it dash you on the rocks _border- 
ing your channel. And these problems, as 
well as many others, come to you with 
almost the quickness of thought. Then, 
after your choice is duly made it is often 
impossible to execute it; for the currents 
you have just descended may have placed 
you too far to the right or the left. Moreover, 
the immediate course must be chosen with 
regard not only to the immediate dangers, 
but to those also that follow. The actions of 
guiding the canoe are simple in themselves— 
a stroke or a back-stroke right or left. But 
intensity of purpose lends your body its 
greatest energy, and makes every stroke the 
ultimate of physical activity. Shooting a 


rapid is the flight of a bird. You rival the 
halcyon on his own ground. Here you 
sweep quietly under the arching trees ; there 
stop an instant at a rock with quiet eddies; 
then start off again on the swift shoot; dart 
here and there as in an aimless flight; 
course it straight down stream; then fly to 
the fall, and, with a quiver, plunge under 
foaming waves. Then, as you rise like the 
halcyon from his bath, be not surprised if 
your spirit exult in such triumphs of the 
wing, and sing shrill songs of victory. 
Moreover, still deeper feeling stirs the mind. 
The old comparison of life to a stream takes 
new force on arapid. You feel at once the 
irresistible march of events toward an 
unknown future. You feel as a double being, 
half a subject of fate and half an agent of 
your own salvation. Your course of conduct 
has that absorbing interest felt in common 
life only at eventful moments. For every 
act, if good, is a means of self-preservation; 
if bad, a means of immediate self-destruction. 
Cause and effect come together, almost with- 
out the intervention of time. Your excite- 
ment is intense, your glee is painfully keen, 
yet a graver mood comes now and then with 
the solemn undertone of death ringing in 
your ears. So you rush through this epitome 
of life, filled with pleasures and perils ; and at 
its close, in a quict pool, memories of the 
passage fill the mind with joy and gratitude. 

My adorable companion in such trips 
deserves more than the record of her name. 
The Allegro is a canoe of the Shadow 
model built by Everson. This design pos- 
sesses such undeniable advantages over those 
of previous invention, that it makes canoe- 
ing much more safe, agreeable, and easy. It 
thus promises to extend the sport among 
many who heretofore have hesitated to 
attempt it. The Shadow has the same 
general dimensions as those of the /Vau- 
tilus, viz., fourteen feet in length, and 
twenty-eight inches beam on deck; but she 
has some important changes in the details 
of the model and of the interior arrange- 
ments. The top streaks “tumble home” 
nearly two inches, as may be seen by the 
figure of her cross-section. Her beam on 
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her bearings is therefore about thirty-two 
inches; and her floor is quite flat, and runs 
well forward and aft. These changes give 
her greater stiffness and buoyancy, and make 
her draw but little water. Her sheer is but 
seven inches, yet this is found to be quite 
sufficient, and her stem and stern-posts are 
cut away somewhat; she thus escapes much 
of the tiresome opposition of a head wind, | 
and turns more readily under the paddle. 
I have altered the Shadow somewhat to 
fit her still better for running rapids. Her 
flat floor is excellent in giving her stiffness, 
and keeping her well up on top of the 
water. I cut away her stern-post to make it 





this country, where rapids are so prominent 
a feature of the most delightful routes. As 
“carries” are another important feature of 
our canoeing, lightness is indispensable. 
This is coupled with great strength in the 
latest invention, the veneer canoes built at 
Racine, Wisconsin. Thus much of my 
companion, whose enthusiasm for adventure, 
whose docility of temper, and whose beauty 
I cannot recall without a twitter of emotion. 

The choice of a route ought not to em- 
barrass any one. For when you begin this 
free cruising, the whole world seems made 
for canoeing. Sea and lake offer wide water; 
quiet rivers invite you to lazy saunterings 
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A WARNING 


rise as the stem does, and I reduced her 
keel to a half inch; this saves her from being 
caught by cross-currents, and enables her to 
turn quickly. A canoe for the rapids and 
also for general cruising should have a “ flat 
keel,” with a deep adjustable keel—made 
in three pieces for stowing below—to be 
put on when cruising in ordinary waters. 
The bow should flare off aloft much more 
than that of the original Shadow, to save 
her from diving under too much when meet- 
ing the curling swells at the foot of every 
shoot. Such a model, in my opinion, unites 
qualities that are particularly desirable in 


through forest and plain; and mountain 
streams hurrah to you for a breathless race 
down a torrent. This latter challenge I 
accepted from the Hudson—not from the old 
river where it sinks into the sea, but from its 
roaring, turbulent youths among the mount- 
ains. The Boreas, the North, the Rocky, 
the Cedar, and the Indian rivers are his 
frolicking family. They escape from the 
peaks of the Adirondacks, and rush with 
foam and tumult at the head of the Hudson. 
And the dignified old river you know below 
Albany is all confused by their antics, and 
obliged to join their turmoil. For twenty 
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miles or more, down to the Glen, the Hud- 
son is a torrent over narrow, rocky beds, 
among bold mountains. It is so furious in 
a freshet that only the most reckless lumber- 
men venture on its rapids. Swift but some- 
what smoother waters commence at the 
Glen, and continue ten miles, to Thurman. 
Here still waters begin a course of fifteen 
miles, interrupted by the falls at Luzern, 
and terminated at Jessup’s Landing. At 
this point the river enters six or seven miles 
of rapids among the mountains; then it 
flows on swiftly about fifteen miles to Fort 
Edward; and to Albany, about fifty miles, 
it pursues a quiet course, now and then 
interrupted by a slight fall, dam, or rapid. 
Thus, the river offers twenty-five or thirty 
miles of actual rapids among wild mount- 
ains; and also some quiet stretches among 
fertile plains and comfortable civilization. 
But the upper Hudson, though rough, is 
not so large as to require a pilot familiar 
with its eddies, rocks, and shoots. 

We began our descent of the Hudson at 
the highest navigable waters. We were two: 
one was the captain of the Rosalie, a 
Nautilus canoe of willful disposition; the 
other was the captain of the Allegro, a 
canoe of angelic mold and motive. 
had crossed the Adirondack wilderness from 
the Fulton chain of lakes via the Raquette 
to Blue Mountain Lake, and had carted our 


| lation. 








“NOT MUCH HURRAH HERE.” 





canoes to Fourteenth Dam, or Eld- 
ridge’s, on the Hudson. As we drove 
past the hotel to the shed, our advent 
brought everybody to the doors and 
windows, and enlisted a straggling regi- 
ment of men and boys, who came after 
us through the rain for a nearer view. 
But we had become hardened to adu- 
Our canoes were the first that 
had entered the wilderness. We had 
held, for the inquisitive, levees, matinces, 
soirées, séances, conversaziones, at all times 
of day and night, on beaches, roads, bogs, 
and logs, till we were inured to admi- 
ration and curiosity. So the crowd made 
but little impression on us at first. But 
when our intention to run the rapids was 
avowed, and the possibility and the im- 
possibility of the enterprise were delivered at 
us, all at once the crowd became very inter- 
esting. After hearing their chorus of con- 
flicting statements, we systematically button- 
holed the most intelligent by-standers, and 
pried into their secret thoughts. One old 
log-driver, who had run rafts every freshet 


for thirty years, believed in his inmost soul 


plac es. 
we 


We | 


that two funerals would end our trip. 
Another man of experience thought that our 
canoes would be distributed in jack-straws 
as relics of metropolitan insanity. Still 
another thought we could go down if we 
“carried” around the Spruce Mountain 
rift, the Horse Race, and the other rough 
On the other hand, some believed 
could succeed. We questioned these 
minutely about the falls, the rifts, and the 
most dangerous localities along the way. 
Then, after the shower had passed, we drove 
off a short distance down the river. Men in 
wagons and on foot followed us to see the 
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THE HORSE RACE 


launch. But as the day was nearly spent, 
we disappointed them by camping for the 
night. They returned early next morning, 
however, and waited an hour or two for our 
departure. One man, who had arrived after 
our launching, pursued us two miles, and 
then followed three miles farther, to see us 
run the rapids. We stowed most of our 
cargo in the after-hatch, that the bow might 
be light, and to steer easily, and avoid catch- 
ing on rocks and swinging around. It was 
a bright September morning, fresh with a 
strong west wind. So we began our run- 


| ning of the rapids with inspiriting weather, 
with a good depth of water under the danc- 
ing ripples, and with hearty good wishes from 
our interested companions on the shore. 
The scene was quite striking to any one 
who had the time to see it. As for our- 
selves, we were at once too much occupied 
to give more than a glance at the surround- 
ings. High mountains rise on each bank, 
wild, dark, and inhospitable. The forest is 
scarcely broken, excepting by a few bald 
peaks. The narrow gorge of the river is 
hardly touched with civilization, nothwith- 
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A QUEST FOR PROVISIONS. 


standing the railroad and an occasional 
cabin. The banks are lined with huge bowl- 
ders ; the bed of the river is filled with great 
rocks; and the water is broken into count- 
less currents, eddies, and shoots. 

The two little crafts, comely and fragile, 
already seem castaways in that wilderness. 
But we have no time nor disposition for such 
sentiments; we begin at once our combat 
with the elements, and already feel the 
energy and daring required for the exploit. 

We are at the head of the Spruce Mount- 
ain rift. It is considered the most danger- 
ous place on the river. Every year, some 
of the log-drivers are drowned in its furious 
currents. ‘Then the waters present to view 
a sea of foaming waves rushing at headlong 
speed. Their roar drowns every other 
sound. The great, sharp swells then met 
in the swiftest water are likely to capsize or 
swamp a boat; but, on the other hand, the 
wide, deep channels between the rocks 
offer plenty of sea-way and many chances 
for a safe passage. If you upset, there 
is generally plenty of water to swim in; 
and a strong man, who is cool and skill- 
ful, can save himself even in those tumult- 
uous currents. At the present time, with 
average water, navigation is much more 
difficult, and, perhaps, as dangerous as 
in a freshet. Now, the rift is a course of 
bare rocks and foaming shoots. The high 
rocks are half out of water, and many of 
the low ones are scarcely covered. The 
bowlders are often but a few yards apart, 
and sometimes but a few feet. Consequently, 
the channels are very narrow and crooked, 
and in some places too narrow even for a 


boat only twenty inches wide. If the cur- 
rent were gentle, it would still be very easy 
to pick your way among these passages; 
for you would have time to choose a route 
and to follow it. But the current of the 
Spruce Mountain rift, and of the Horse Race 
below, is not less than ten or twelve miles 
an hour in a freshet. In this ordinary 
water the average speed is much less, per- 
haps half; but the velocity of the shoots 
and narrow channels is fully as great. White- 
capped waves roll up below every rock under 
water, and foaming currents shoot right and 
left from every bowlder that divides the 
water. Therefore, the opportunities for cap- 
sizing or smashing the boat are so numerous 
that you wonder if she can possibly go 
through. The dangers from an upset into 
this kind of water are that you might get 
your limbs broken by catching between the 
bowlders, you might be caught on a rock 
and held under by the pressure of the cur- 


| rent, or you might be knocked senseless by 


hitting your head on the rocks. The water 
is much more wicked for being too shallow 
for swimming and too deep for wading. 
Nevertheless, there are many favorable cir- 
cumstances to aid you. If you manage your 
boat well, you will probably go through 
without breaking her or upsetting. The 
bowlders are large and smooth, and there- 
fore not likely to punch through the 
planks; every swell is not able to capsize or 
fill the boat; and a quick eye and a steady 
hand will save her from nearly all the worst 
places. If you are spilled out you have 
many chances to swim ashore, or else drift 
there. Certainly, you will prefer to float ; and 
certainly, also, the effort to do it in these 
waters will kindle your whole being to a 
white heat. But we often live by luck; 
why not here? As some German of practi- 
cal experience has observed, it’s a dangerous 
thing to live, any way. 

The waters ahead are narrow shoots be- 
tween rocks. Some of the bowlders, high 
above water, are easily seen; others quite 
low are shown by a foaming wave rolling 
out from each side as the waters divide; 
others, again, just covered, are marked by 
a white-capped swell below them. The 
deepest, clearest water is known by the high, 
sharp, and regular swells on its surface. The 
channels between the rocks are from three 
to ten feet wide; and, at intervals of a few 
yards, they turn right or left in swift, tortuous 
shoots. We are drifting down a smooth 
stretch, but straight toward a white-capped 
swell. It rolls up some feet below the rock. 
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that makes it; so, after deciding to pass it 
on the left, I give a stroke with the paddle, 
and send the canoe safely by it. But I sit 
so low in the water that I cannot see far 
ahead, to choose a route; and we begin to 
go quite fast in this current. So I back 
water to slow her, for fear of running sud- 
denly into some impassable place. Besides, 
she turns more readily at low speed, and I 
avoid rock after rock quite surely as we glide 
along. Now and then we are completely 
surprised. Certain smooth pieces of water in 
a rapid show a good channel. I took that 
short quiet stretch for such a place, and 
steered toward it; but now I find it is the 
eddy below a great flat rock that hides the 
swell. So I back water with all speed. I 
then turn to the right through some rougher 
water. Farther down I see a breast-work 
of rocks and breakers extending from the 
left shore nearly across the stream. There 
is no passage there ; I must cross to the right 
bank. Safety depends on keeping the boat 
headed down stream ; for, if she lies across 
the current while drifting, a rock may catch 
the keel and capsize her instantaneously. 
The current here is not the swiftest; so I 
back water vigorously to stop her descent 
on the rocks below. She gradually obeys, 
and soon creeps up stream a little. Then I 
turn her stern just a little across stream to 
the right, and continue backing. She thus 
moves slowly across the river, but never 
gets broadside to the current. When we 
have reached a point right above the clear 
channel, I give a stroke or two on the left 
to turn her straight down stream, and in a 
moment we go on again between the rocks 
and the white-caps. But we are scarcely in 
this channel before I see that the main body 
of water is in the center of the river bed, 
and that we cannot pass among the rocks 
right ahead. The current here is too swift 
to stem by backing. As, however, the 
nearest channel to be reached is not very 
far to the left, and is some distance below, 
I turn her bow somewhat across the current 
and make a bold rush down stream. But 
the channel ahead is only four or five feet 
wide ; and if I steer badly there will be a 
wrecked canoe in about ten seconds. We 
fly past rocks, and over others just below 
the keel. 

The water is dangerously shallow. In 
this critical course every stroke must be 
carefully calculated. I dipped my paddle 
too deep that time and lost a stroke ; for it 
struck a rock and shot out of the water as 
if flung upward by a treacherous hand. 








IN CALM WATER. 


| The next stroke must make up the loss. 
The current is all the time bearing us 
toward the rocks this side of the channel, 
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A STEAMING SUPPER. 


and it seems doubtful that we can cross the 
current far enough to enter. I turn her 
a little more across stream, pray that the 
water may be deep enough to float her keel 
above rocks, while she drifts almost side- 
wise, and put forth all my strength in a 
few strokes. We dash on, and reach the 
head of the channel; but she lies so much 
across the stream that she must certainly 
strike bow and stern on each side of the 
entrance. It is almost hopeless, but I lay 
all my strength on a back stroke on the 
right, and then a forward stroke on the left 
makes her just clear her bow as she darts 
down the shoot. It would be a good plan 
to rest now and get breath again. But 
here is where the rapids begin in earnest. 
The river falls very perceptibly ahead ; the 
rocks increase; the current is swifter and 
more broken. Here we are on the worst 
rift of the Hudson. I can give but a glance 
at each obstacle ; but that glance is my ut- 
most effort to see and comprehend the situ- 
ation. Then my mind seems supernaturally 
keen in deciding, and every nerve is flooded 
with electric power. My strokes are jerks. 
The canoe darts here and there as if mad. 


| There is not an instant’s pause. We turn 
suddenly right, then left; just miss a rock 
here, gain a channel there just wide enough 
to pass the boat like an arrow through a 
hole ; she strikes her keel, but goes on; or 
she scrapes one side of her bottom on a 
rock, and rolls partly over as a startling 
admonition. We come to a line of rocks 
and swells too suddenly for escape; a rock 
just covered with water right ahead is the 
lowest leap; we put on all speed and steer 
straight for its round crown. She rides up 
it on her keel; I keep my balance and 
sympathetically tremble for the boat while 
her momentum carries her over it till far 
past her midships ; then she hangs by the 
stern. But she is safe, and I soon shove 
her off for another race. Surely such good 
luck cannot last all through the Spruce 
Mountain rift. At last we find ourselves in 
a channel so crooked and obstructed that I 
must pause to study the situation, although 
the hesitation may be fatal. The only issue 
is down a swift, narrow shoot; and a rock 
lies in the middle of it, about two boat- 
lengths below the entrance. As this is the 
only chance, here goes! I drive her at full 
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speed, right down at the rock. She cannot 
be turned in this short distance ; she flies as 
straight as an arrow to her destruction. But 
I swing my left arm across my chest and 
enter the port blade of the paddle diago- 
nally into the water on the starboard side. 
Her high speed makes the oblique blade 
press against the water and haul her side- 
ways, several feet to starboard. She shies 
from the rock in a single bound. I can 
scarcely breathe, and my blood boils with 
excitement. As she glides into the pool 
below the shoot, I let her drift about in the 
eddy, while the paddles rest across the 
combing. 

Now for the first time I have an oppor- 
tunity to look around. Where is the Xosa- 
die? had passed her stranded on a rock at 
the top of the rift, while her captain labored 
to get her off. As this was not an uncom- 
mon trick with her perverse nature it gave 
me no anxiety; I sent the captain a nod of 
encouragement and went on my way rejoic- 
ing in a Shadow canoe. Looking up the 
rift now from its foot, I wonder how a boat 
ever got through it whole; and I feel like 
patting the A/egro on the back for her suc- 
cess. I suppose the Rosalie is hidden from 
view by the numerous bowlders studding the 
bed of the river, and making it look like a 
barren field of rocks with foaming waves 
between. As the day is nearly done, I land 
on the beach to make camp and await the 
Rosalie. I had gathered a large pile of 
wood for a camp-fire, and still the Rosalie 
was not visible, even from the point above. 
Then I leveled a place on the sand for 
laying our boats, and wondered if there 
would really be only one to occupy it. 
Finally I kindled the fire; and then went 
into the woods to cut some poles and 
forked sticks for making camp. When I 
returned, the other captain was just wading 
to the beach, and pulling the Rosalie by the 
nose. 

“ Hurrah!” I exclaimed, as I dropped the 
ax and sticks, and hurried to the water. I 
saw at a glance that something had hap- 
pened. 

“ There’s not much hurrah here,” said he, 
shivering with great animation. 

“Why? What's the matter?” 


“She struck a rock up here, and capsized | 


quick as a wink. The water was deep and I 
went all under. 
dle was gone too far for me to get it. I’m 
v-very sorry,—but this ends my trip.” As 
he said this, he hitched up his trowsers with 
emphasis. 

VoL. XXI.—64. 
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| channels are somewhat wider. 
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“ Oh, well!” I replied, “ Ican soon make 
you a paddle that will answer.” 

“Yes, I know; but my time is about up, 
and it wouldn’t be worth while. I guess I'll 
take the train on Monday, and go home.” 

We soon had the boats placed side by 
side on the beach, about two feet apart, and 
propped up to lie level. We then took out 
their cargoes, and removed the hatches and 
back-boards to leave the well empty for a 
bed. A small mattress of cork shavings 
and a blanket were arranged on the bottom. 
Then a piece of unbleached sheeting, oiled, 
seven feet by nine, was spread over the 
boats on poles, in such a way as to forma 
tent covering the wells. Better beds, and 
a better camp for storm or sunshine, need 
not be offered to tired men. We soon had 
a good supper stowed away, and the wet 
cargo of the Rosalie hung on poles about 
the fire. After toasting ourselves an hour, 
and discussing the maneuvers of canoes in 
rapids, we turned in for a long night of 
sound sleep. As the next day was Sunday, 
we still prolonged the period of rest, while 
the Rosalie and her captain prepared to 
depart by rail. She traveled as freight the 
rest of the way to New York, about 200 
miles, for eighteen dollars. Why railroads 
should make such exorbitant charges on 
light canoes is a matter for disgust, wonder, 
and war. 

The Allegro resumed her course in good 
spirits on Monday morning, notwithstanding 
the loss of our companion. She was eager 
for more rapids, more exploits on the wing. 
We were not long in reaching the “ Horse 
Race,” below Riverside. That rift is the 
most rapid on the river. Its name suggests 
its motion, but not by any means its wild 
and tumultuous course. Perhaps Mazep- 
pa’s Race would be better, if one holds to 
the analogy. The mountains on each hand 
are bold, high, and dark with forest or with 
barren rocks. The scene is gloomy, inhospi- 
table, even without the dismal voice of the 
torrent. As I approach the head of the rift, 
I cannot see the foot, for the river falls with 
an ominous and hidden descent. I throw 
off the apron in front of me and stand up 
in the canoe to geta view. There are plenty 


| of rocks ahead—with white-capped swells. 


But the water is evidently deeper than I 
found it on the Spruce Mountain rift, not 
quite so much broken by rocks, and the 
Moreover, 
I see the rift has no actual falls at the lower 
end, but a rapid descent of foaming swells 
among hidden rocks. That lively place 
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must be entered at a given point; and that 
point is just below a rough-and-tumble pas- 
sage that may derange all my calculations. 
Here will be sharp work! I run her up to 
the shore, to stow the baggage differently, 
that I may kneel in the after end of the 
cockpit; she now raises her head more 
out of water, is more easily turned, and on 
my knees I can see farther ahead, and also 
exert much more strength on the paddle. 
The usual difficulty of choosing the course 
is increased by a glare of sunlight, and 
by a strong head-wind. This blows the 
light canoe about, and makes it hard to 
steer just where the greatest accuracy is 
necessary. Moreover, it makes the surface 
of the water wonderfully deceptive just 
where the greatest dangers are concealed. 
You judge of rapid water by the appear- 
ance of its surface. The face of a river is 
full of character. Here it sleeps, while 
curling dimples come and go with dreams 
of sylvan beauties resting on its breast. 
There it awakens to merry life. Further 
on, where the combat rages, every feature 
is in the tumult of passion. And a prac- 
ticed eye reads all this as he runs, and 
governs his course accordingly. The head 
of a rift is often smooth, with a wedge- 
shaped “apron” marking the course of the 
channel. The central, main part of the rift 
is a confused mass of eddies, white-capped 
waves, and swift shoots. The foot is a swift 
rush of deep water marked with high, sharp- 
topped swells quite regular in succession. 
The deep pool below is quiet, with dark 
eddies and flecks of foam. Besides these 
general features, which vary much according 
to the geological formations, a rapid is full 
of important details. Every hidden rock 
marks the surface in a way that shows the 
depth of water and the velocity of the cur- 
rent. A rock in a deep, slow current figures 
the quiet surface with delicate lines and 
small eddies; in water a little swifter, it 
makes a round, smooth hood of water over 
its head, and small ripples below ; in a rapid, 
strong current, it makes a foaming, crested 
wave and an eddy setting upstream; and, 
in a steep descent, it throws the water 
into high, tumultuous seas. Thus you 
estimate the nature of the water by signs, 
forms, and colors of waves and eddies, 
that are quite reliable guides. But the 
high wind to-day changes everything. On 
still water it rolls up waves that belong 
to a deep, swift channel; on swift, clear 
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shoots it makes white-capped waves that 
indicate large rocks; and on rocky courses | 








it tumbles up the water in complete con- 
fusion. The rocks thus seem to move 
about the stream, like sunken monsters 
seeking prey. So the course is full of 
surprises. I suddenly find a huge bowlder 
right ahead, where I believed there was clear 
water. I get toa line of breakers where I 
expect to strand, but glide through rough, 
deep water. I lie back in imagined safety 
while running down a uniform shoot, but 
all at once find a huge rock close to my 
side. Nevertheless, the eye soon becomes 
accustomed to the change of signs, and 
estimates the colors and forms on a new 
scale. But at last I am near the end of 
the Horse Race. I have not approached 
the last swift rush of water in the right 
place ; in avoiding some heavy seas in mid- 
channel, I kept too near a large eddy, set- 
ting upstream below a rock, and the upward 
current striking the bow turned the canoe 
almost about, and so took her out of the 
course. A glance at the tumultuous breakers 
and high swells ahead reveals one narrow 
passage between two bowlders. I strike 
quick and hard, and, with the help of good 
luck, dart into the main channel. Here 
the rush almost takes my breath. For a 
moment destruction seems perfectly certain. 
The current is a mass of foaming waves 
over rocks. But the water is deeper than 
I thought from its broken and discolored 
surface. We rush on, through swells that 
roll the canoe from one side to the other, 
wash her decks, and toss us about in the 
most startling manner. The race was 
swift, though short, and we glide out at 
last on the still pool below with the elation 
and gratitude of victors. 

The sentiments are strangely stirred in 
such a trip alone, down an unknown rapid. 
The feeling of danger, the isolation in wild 
surroundings, the intense mental and physi- 
cal activity, all unite to form a véry ex- 
ceptional experience. There is no time 
for ennui and ordinary loneliness. You 
are too keenly sensitive, too profoundly 
moved, for anything commonplace. The 
dominant feeling is gratitude for your pres- 
ervation, and for your delights. Scarcely 
less strong is the yearning for compan- 
ionship. Pride over the achievement is 
not unknown, aad affection for your canoe 
wells up again and again as you quietly 
paddle her through still waters or anxiously 
drive her through new dangers. As I 
shot down the rift and under the bridge 
at the Glen, I kept thinking: “Oh, for 
some one to tell it to—some boy, just im 
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his prime!” So I landed, and, instead 
of cooking my solitary meal, I went to a 
house in search of dinner and a pair of 
ears. I was at once fully supplied in both 
regards at a full table. Then we all went 
down to the river to see the Allegro. 
As I narrated her exploits on the rifts, the 
boys’ eyes dilated with wonder and _ hero- 
worship. When I reémbarked, one of 
them said: “So your friend went home, 
eh! But you're goin’ to grit her through, 
aint you?” That boy would have given 
all his mother’s cakes and kisses to go 
with me, and I would certainly have ac- 
cepted such an offer. But I soon pushed 
off, and resumed my solitary yet delightful 
cruise. That evening, as the sun went 
down in a glowing sky, | wandered again 
through corn-fields and an orchard in search 
of some human being and some potatoes. 
An aged woman, preparing supper in a 
farmer's kitchen, listened to my requests 
for food, but gave me little encouragement. 
The farmer’s wife at last came to the door 
and explained that the hens had failed, that 
the bread had disappeared, and that the 
potato-bug was the only responsible party 
in that township ; but I must have had an 
atmosphere of canoe about me, for, after a 
few minutes, she kindly divided her stores 
and gave me six eggs, half a loaf, and five 
potatoes. I picked up some apples in the 
orchard, and returned to my boat on the 
bank of the river. In the evening, as I 
was eating my supper by the camp-fire, the 
farmer and his son appeared on the scene. 
They had been attracted by the blaze, and 
had come to know where it was. My ex- 
planation re-assured them, and finally we 
had a pleasant chat by the fire. He urged 
me to come to his house for the night ; but, 
failing in this kindness, he insisted that I 
should come up for breakfast. So, after 
all, I did not spend a lonely evening. The 
next morning, at breakfast, our visit was 
still more social. The old farm-house was 
in neater trim and the ladies were more 
cordial than before. We were scarcely 
seated at table before I realized that I had 
entered no common situation. 

Mine hostess, in the kindness of her 
heart, had prepared a bountiful, excellent, 
and varied breakfast. I had come to it 
with the greatest zest of social and physical 
hunger. Every condition, therefore, prom- 
ised one of those phenomenal meals that are 
the joy of a canoeist and the pride of any 
healthy man. Now mine host was a man of 
sound sense and quite miscellaneous read- 
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ing. He had a head and face of the 
Andrew Jackson type, showing keen per- 
ceptions and a persistent will. We com- 
menced with broiled chicken, and the 
comfortable silence of serious minds. But 
soon he said : 

“ Well, now, you fellow books, and know 
how to judge them ; and I'd like to find out 
just the truth on one thing: Isn’t Pope the 
greatest poet that ever lived ?” 

I had to relinquish my succulent second 
joint, and venture on the most perilous 
passage of my cruise. For I know more 
of rocks and rapids, and care more for 
them, than for books. So my opinion could 
scarcely fulfill my host’s expectations in re- 
gard to its infallibility. Yet how could I 
disappoint his literary interest? I did not. 

“Wont you have some more baked po- 
tatoes? Now I want a poet to teach me 
something new. That’s why every line of 
Pope satisfies me. What do you think of 
Homer? I can’t get much interested in 
him. Perhaps he’s too big—like them big 
trees in California, it takes two men and a 
boy to see to the top of him.” 

I never before was so devoted to a bare 
chicken-bone. I nibbled and scraped so 
assiduously that I found time for only a 
word or two. 

“ Have some more baked potatoes. Now, 
really, Shakspere, he is no doubt a great 
genius ; but I can’t find so much real sense 
in his plays as in Pope’s works. What 
do you think of him?” 

The steaming buckwheat cakes gave me 
a momentary diversion; but the feast of 
reason soon resumed its supremacy. We 
had Burns and Pope, Byron and Pope, 
Longfellow and Pope. Then came Darwin- 
ism, predestination, Beecher, the Southern 
questions, the new political party, and 
Edison’s inventions. But I struggled man- 
fully through it all, and at the end I felt a 
full measure of success. The family accom- 
panied me to the shore to see the Allegra, 
and get a glimpse of her independent, 
roaming life. My interesting visit ended 
with their best wishes, as I stowed in the 
locker potatoes, apples, and green corn, and 
regretfully shoved off for further adventures. 
These hap-Hazard peeps through back- 
doors are one of the most entertaining 
features of a canoe cruise. You have the 
keenest relish for the companionship and 
the hospitality ; and you see characters in 
their plain realities, without the mask of 
ceremony. 

The Hudson about Thurman changes 
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from a wild mountain torrent to a stream of 
charming pastoral character. The valley 
here and there expands a little, and gives 
room for bits of cultivation among varied 
hills and dales. The gloom of the forest is 
broken by a few fields and a farm-house 
that are very welcome to the eye. The 
hills often shut the course of the river from 
view with bold points and narrow passes, 
quite like a miniature of the grander High- 


lands. The islands in the broad stream are | 


picturesque with arching elms. The shores 


are varied with mossy rocks under golden | 


beeches ; with fields where brown stouts of 
buckwheat peep over the bank; or with 
green pastures and orchards near a home. 
The placid river was a long gallery of 
autumnal pictures. I floated a day through 
its gorgeous halls of crimson, gold, and 
green, flooded with sunlight; I drifted as 
idly and as quietly as the fleets of leaves 
that came and went with the zephyr. After 


the rush and nervous combat on the rapids, 
these tranquil beauties and these dreamy | 


hours were inexpressibly delightful. 

The roar of Hadley’s Falls broke the spell, 
and announced one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in the cruise. As I paddled 
down the rift to the head of the falls, a 


number of ladies in the boarding-houses | 


along the shore caught sight of the A//egro, 
and came down to see her. A young man 


helped me carry her around the falls, and | 


- launch her in an eddy or little bay behind a 
point of rocks just at their foot. The gorge 
of the river here is very narrow, crooked, 
and walled in with precipitous rocks. The 
current is swift, tortuous, and turbulent. 
Just below the foot of the fall is a steep 
plunge or shoot, where the water almost 


falls over some rocks, and rolls up crested | 


waves of quite formidable appearance. A 
few yards below this is a second plunge, 
rather rougher than the first. Elsewhere 
the current is deep, and safe enough if it 
does not dash you against the cavernous 
walls of rock. The best channel is in the 
center of each shoot. The ladies watched 
my operations with close attention while I 
embarked. I tried to turn her bow toward 
the middle of the river, and avoid dashing 
against the left bank of the shoot. But the 
current bore her bow toward the shore, and 
pointed her ominously to the rocks. After 
many vain efforts, I landed and examined 
the water again at the shoot. Some of the 
ladies seemed quite pale and agitated ; one 
of them asked me why I did not put my 
boat in below the “bad places.” I answered 
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| that I liked the fun of running such water, 
| This made the black eyes of one dance 

with excitement. Another then asked with 

some sarcasm why I did not go. I ex. 
_ plained the difficulties to be met. Then 
they were silent while I reémbarked. I had 
concluded to risk a passage on the left side 
| of the shoot, in the shallow water. So I 
| tried again to turn her bow out from the 
rocks. But the current bore her in. | 
backed up till the stern was at the very 
| point of the rocks by which the swift cur- 
rent rushed, and then tried to turn the bow 
| out. But I backed too far, for the current 

caught her, and bore her away sidewise. 

The ladies exclaimed. For a moment the 

current seemed to have its own way; but I 

soon got control of the canoe, and, with a 

few sharp strokes, brought her back into the 

eddy below the point. There I watched 

the whirl of currents a while, and finally 
| availed myself of their movements to get 
her bow pointed down-stream. I gave 
her a shove, and we started. The ladies 
clasped their hands together. The canoe 
went straight to the left side of the shoot, 
close to the rocks; but she cleared them, 
and plunged down with a strange motion, 
as of falling. She struck her keel a sharp 
blow on the rock at the foot of the shoot, 
| but she did not capsize. She ran all under 
| the crested wave and gave me a shower on 
the chest and face. I had just time to get 
breath again, and clear my eyes, when I 
| found her running with the current against 
| the side of the narrow gorge. A sharp 
| struggle ensued, and I finally got her head 
| turned down-stream again. The second 
shoot was close at hand. Each side of the 
gorge throws a sharp wave from the bank 
toward the center of the shoot. These two 
waves meet at an acute angle, and form 
two crested walls of water thrown upward 
with great force. The shoot plunges steeply 
down, and passes under these waves. Now 
the only safe passage is directly through the 
center of this angle. There the boat stands 
some chance of being lifted equally on each 
side by each wave, instead of being raised 
on one side only by one wave, and thus 
capsized. As we came into the shoot, | 
saw that she was too far to the left, and, 
quickly passing the port blade to starboard, 
I slid her sidewise to the right. She 
went down the steep, swift, smooth “apron” 
of the shoot like a flash. In an instant 
| she dived all under the crested wave, and 





| shook with many sudden turnings and 
| swayings in the strong currents. She 
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passed not quite in the center of the angle 
of waves; for she rolled up one side with 
a jerk that startled me, but fortunately 
did not throw me off my balance. A 
moment later she floated quietly on the 
pool below the bridge, and turned around 
with the current while I took breath. Some 
people on the bridge peered over the rail- 
ing, and the ladies at the falls waved their 
handkerchiefs. The passage was short, but 
swift, and exciting; and its successful ter- 
mination was not the worst of it. 

The Hudson returns, at Jessup’s Land- 
ing, to the ways of its youth, by plunging 
down a great fall and then running seven 
miles as a wild rapid between high mount- 
ains. I unwisely followed the counsel of 
the most prudent villagers instead of the 
most enterprising, and had my canoe carted 
four miles down the river to New Bridge. 
This mistake lost me over three miles of 
strong, swift water, deeper and safer than 
the nfts about Riverside and the Glen. 
But I made up the loss by camping here 
several days and hunting gray squirrels. 
The mountains about are delightful hunt- 
ing-grounds. Every peak commands an 
extensive view—of the deep gorge where 
the river foams and roars, of the wide val- 
ley of the Hudson rolling through the 
plain from Glen’s Falls to Troy, and of the 
Green Mountains along the eastern hori- 
zon. Every evening the neighbors col- 
lected about my camp-fire for stories. They 
brought me combs of wild honey and sweet 
apples to roast. These bright fall days in 





the woods, and the jovial hours of the even- 
ing were some of the pleasantest of the 
trip. But finally I launched on the last | 
rapids, and soon left the mountains and 
the rifts for the plain and the still waters of | 
every-day life. 

The quiet Hudson below Glen’s Falls 
offered no exciting passages, but this part 
of my trip was quite as delightful as any 
other, for the peaceful scenery, the rest on 
smooth water, and the presence of civiliza- 
tion, were all exceedingly welcome after 
the rough wilderness. Doubtless they were 
the more enjoyable because the Allegro 
awakened, all along the route, amusing ex- 
pressions of curiosity and many acts of 
kindness. At Glen’s Falls, a man who 
passed me on the canal took me foran Indian, 
and whooped, grimaced, and grunted in 
the most cordial and savage manner. But I 
maintained the taciturnity of my tribe, and 
gravely worked my paddle without reply- 
ing. Three men in a wagon stopped their 
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oxen, after much hallooing, to look at me 
and discuss whether I was an Indian or a 
negro. I concluded that I had become 
somewhat tanned. Everybody stopped his 
work to stare. One man, just opening the 
hatch of a canal-boat, let the hatch-cover 
right down on his toes, and stood, quite 
unmindful of the pain, until I had passed 
out of sight. 

At Northumberland I left the Hudson 
and followed the canal on its west bank, to 
avoid some dams in the river; and at the 
same time to follow a more elevated route 
for better views. The canal offered also a 
new phase of life, and many pleasant civili- 
ties. Toward sundown I paddled up toa 
canal-boat loaded with lumber, and rested 
from a long day’s pull by towing alongside. 
The captain chatted to me while he manned 
the long tiller; his wife came up from the 
cabin to look at the canoe; and their two 
children leaned over the rail as near as pos- 
sible to the Ad/egro, and almost devoured 
her with curiosity. The mother and daugh- 
ter soon returned to the cabin, and then the 
rattle of dishes almost drove me distracted. 
In a few minutes the deck-hand was called 
to supper; then the captain went down; 
then the driver on the tow-path was taken 
aboard and went below into that heaven of 
feed. But an angel was watching over me 
all that time. She had suddenly appeared 
above my head with a tray nicely spread 
with a steaming supper. She was very 
pretty, with her little hands weighed down 
with her load, her matronly bearing, and her 
evident pleasure in extending her hospitality. 
I was too much overcome to refuse such an 
offer. So I set the tray before me on the 
deck, and between bites told her stories of 
the rapids. The boat and its people seemed 
so attractive that I chartered them all to take 
the Allegro on board for the night. She 
was soon placed in a hollow between the 
piles of lumber, covered with the tent, and 
opened to receive calls from all hands. 
Then the family took me still more into their 
circle. As we went into their cabin, and I 
inspected their diminutive but neat quarters, 
I thought it compared favorably with the 
cabin of the Allegro; for the beds, stove, 
stores, and furniture were al] within reach 
of a central seat. After a chat I bade them 
good-night, and went on deck to turn in. 
The silence of a misty night was scarcely 
broken by the tread of the horses on the 
tow-path. Now and then the man at the 
helm called out to the driver in a slow, sleepy 
voice. The boat, as well as everything else, 
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seemed in perfect rest; but when the head- 
light glared on a bridge or a tree it seemed 


as if Nature were on a silent march to the | 


rear. I soon fell asleep, after a long day of 
labor at the paddle; but the night seemed 


almost a dream; for I knew that we trav- | 
eled, yet felt not the slightest motion; that | 
some one watched over our progress, al- | 
though he rarely spoke; and, more than all, | 


I enjoyed again the delightful feeling of 
home in the little floating world that had 
received me. 

I turned out just before sunrise, to enjoy 
every minute of the last day of my cruise. 
The scene was entirely veiled by fog. But 


this soon formed into large clouds that | 


rolled about the great valley, and finally 
ascended the eastern hills, and let the sun 
pour down. Thus the knolls and plains 
were full of pretty lights and shadows on 


fields of corn and pumpkins, orchards bend- | 


ing with fruit and cozy farm-houses. Blue 
peaks stood up around the horizon; and a 
clear sky at last vaulted as bright a world 
and as happy a day as ever the sun shone 
on. ‘The little girl sat close beside me with 
her patch-work, and mingled her musical 
babble with her womanly ways and serious 
pleasure. And thus we floated slowly and 
idly through a charming country, while 
watching the various operations of locking 
and weighing the boat, and other peculiar 


| scenes of canal life. As we advanced, the 
| country became still fuller of human interests, 
The sound of flails floated over the banks, 
the hum of villages grew louder and more 
frequent. Then the smoky breath of Troy 
rang with shrill whistles, and the heavy toils 
of commerce! Here I launched again, 
bade good-bye to my kind hosts, and re- 
| gretfully ran my last course down to 
| Albany. In that quiet scene, where man 
| and his unromantic life of labor have 
whitewashed nature, the rush, the roar 
of the rapids, and the isolation of the 
wilderness, all seemed a dream. I had 
run the rapids in an egg-shell, as it were. 
But now it was not without apprehension 
that I confided myself to a smoking, 
steaming palace to go on down the river, 
I had to see the Adegro ignominiously 
swung up to beams, above the reach of 
curious passers, and descend from my 
halcyon life to the humdrums of exist- 
ence. Wondering men looked up at her 
and speculated on her voyage, and praised 
her beauty. I thought: “You admire only 
her comely form; but I love her light- 
some mastery over waves, her free runs 
with the wind, her confiding intimacy with 
sea or lake, river or torrent, and with all 
this, her intrepid spirit, ready for any ad- 
venture, and her stanch friendship tried in 
flood and field, by night and by day.” 





| 
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A FREAK 


BERTHOLET declared gloomily that he 
meant to see something of “life.” This in 
a soliloquy sacred to heroes. 

You would not believe how he clung to 
youth, or, rather, the wild fantasies of Paris- 
ian youth, in the shape of wide trowsers, cuffs 


that scratched his knuckles, and a shirt-col- | 


lar too tall behind and too low in front. He 
nursed his sparse, dyed hair with pathetic 
anxiety, and so pomaded and perfumed him- 
self that he carried about his own sacred 
atmosphere, to the disgust of Madame. 

Madame Bertholet’s objections to her 
husband dated from their wedding-day ; he 
had not been her ideal when his hair was 
brown, not green,—accidents will happen,— 
and when his teeth were his own by the 
divine right of growth. After thirty years 
of married life, custom had failed to recon- 
cile Madame to the inevitable. 

Thirty years ago Madame was round and 
rosy, with a tiny hard line about the corners 
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of her mouth. Time, that jester, amused 
himself by exaggerating these characteris- 
tics: Madame’s roundness had developed 
into fourteen stone, her complexion to what 
it would be false politeness to term rosy. 
The hard line had crept up to her black eyes, 
and found congenial outlet in a prayer-book 
with a snapping clasp. 

Madame was Calvinistic, and life was to 
her neither a pleasure nor a joke. Neither 
was it to Monsieur. He was not Calvin- 
istic, but he had a way of reflecting Ma- 
dame’s moods, and so distorting them that 
when she spoke of death with the profound 
indifference born of the toughest life, Mon- 
sieur, pulling his stiff cuffs over his lean 
knuckles, would imagine he were already 
dead. 

The trouble was that Monsieur Bertholet 
was rich. He had amassed a fortune in 
supplying the Paris rabble with horse-flesh in 
the guise of joints and cutlets, till at last Ma- 
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dame, who was ambitious, suggested selling 
out and retiring into the gloomy grandeur 
of a mansion whose noble occupant had left 
his fortune on various roulette tables, and 
who gladly disposed of his family mansion 
on condition that a single room was reserved 
for his own use. 

Madame’s soul rejoiced in the gloom of 
her new acquisition. It did her good to 
see her family struggle over the slippery 
floors, or lean their harassed backs against 
the perpendicular stiffness of the chairs. 

Two vulnerable spots there were, however, 
in her rigorous heart: Monsieur le Pasteur 
and “ the little one.” Madame’s priest was 
a comfortable sight, sitting by the fire in the 
only easy-chair, sipping curagoa or crunch- 
ing chocolate confits sacred to his coming, 
while he and Madame pronounced damning 
judgments on heathen, Jews, and Christians. 

“T do not often see Monsieur Auguste at 
church, my daughter,” M. le Pasteur would 
say, gently. 

“ My poor little one! He works so hard, 
and Sundays he is so tired. You know he 
is delicate.” 

M. le Pasteur brushed a few crumbs from 
his priestly coat and coughed dubiously. 
There was, however, such settled convic- 
tion in every line of his friend's fact, that 
he crunched some more chocolate and said 
nothing. 

There was a fiction in the family called 
“the little one,” otherwise Auguste. He 
was Madame’s hot-house growth, and at 
the age of twenty-eight—in the intervals of 
studying law—was fed by her on the most 
harmless pap of knowledge. It was his 
mother’s mission in life to show him a nice, 
straight path of existence, which should 
lead him to the feet—no, not the feet: that 
would be too romantic—to the fortune of a 
Calvinistic maiden, and so rescue him from 
those traps with which manly existence in 
Paris is necessarily endangered. 

Monsieur Bertholet was early sacrificed 
to the fiction of “the little one’s” inno- 
cence, and, not to contaminate the infantile 
purity of his own son, the unhappy man 
was restricted to a life of such monotonous 
misery that, driven to extremity, he had 
even tried to make friends with Madame 
and M. le Pasteur. In both efforts he had 
signally failed. Then he had lingered about 
the kitchen, and being, so to speak, ejected, 
prowled about the stairs, looking up and 
down, as if expecting some one who never 
came. The noble occupant of the third 
floor back, coming down these same stairs 
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one evening, recognized, with a grim smile, 
in the solitary figure leaning against the 
banisters, a humble imitation of his own 
scant hair and generous linen. 

“M. le Comte,” Bertholet murmured, 
gratefully, as that nobleman threw him a 
smile. 

The next day the same meeting; M. le 
Comte said a word or two. Three days 
after, Bertholet confessed to Madame that 
M. le Comte had invited him to his club. 

“Is it a righteous place?” Madame 
asked M. le Pasteur, lifting her black brows. 

M. le Pasteur was in his usual place by 
the hearth, 

“ Heavens, yes! It was a righteous place 
enough, where they played a game or two 
at cards of an evening; but it was very 
noble and select;” and so Bertholet was 
allowed, nay, encouraged, to go. 

Bertholet went, and sensibly kept the 
secret of the five thousand francs he lost to 
his accommodating tenant. 

M. le Comte was a gentlemanly black- 
guard, and, having present supply, dropped 
his landlord, who, however, preserved the 
fiction of this friendship, and, under its 
shelter, even reached a certain theater 
whose very name suggests the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

There was something of good in Bertho- 
let’s sinful heart that the thought of “the 
little one” should haunt him as he sunk 
shyly into the velvet arm-chair, pulled down 
his cuffs, smoothed his thin hair, and looked 
stealthily into the audience. 

“Think of ‘the little one,’” the fiddles 
scratched and the flutes piped, while the 
double-bass and the trombones added, omi- 
nously, “and Madame.” 

Monsieur Bertholet looked at his deserted 
box, hired for fear of danger, and tried to 
think that he was enjoying himself; then 
his gaze wandered enviously toward the 
stalls where the jeunesse dorée is supposed to 
loll in aristocratic laziness, and beheld, to 
his gasping amazement, “the little one,”— 
M. Auguste,—in claw-hammer and crushed 
hat,—an inherited fondness for too expan- 
sive a display of linen, and a fashion of 
studying the stage through his opera-glass 
that but too surely betokened much practice. 

“Mon Dieu /” M. Bertholet gasped, and 
sank back into his chair, while a faint grin 
dawned over his face. “So! These are 
the prayer-meetings he attends—ha, ha!” 

As father, M. Bertholet was, for a mo- 
ment, overpowered, and there is no know- 
ing what he might have done had he not 
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himself been tasting forbidden fruit, and ‘if 
at the same time, he were not in deadly 
terror of M. Auguste. He was, however, 
mortal, and a feeling of joy stole over his 
heart to think how Madame was being de- 
ceived, and, being human before being a 
father, M. Bertholet smiled again, sat a little 
more at ease in the shadow of his lace cur- 


tains, and devoted undivided attention to | 


the stage. 
From that day M. Bertholet, having lost 
all interest in making a shining example of 


himself, quite forsook the path of virtue, in | 


a feeble and stealthy way, and hardly dark- 
ened the slippery threshold of Madame’s 
salon again. “ Life” was to M. Bertholet 
an awful phrase, not compatible with the 
Calvinistic sanctity of the parlor. Indeed, 
it was only to be dreamed of far away from 
Madame’s presence; so M. Bertholet, hav- 
ing weighed pros and cons in his distracted 
mind, determined to flee to some congenial 
land where plunging into mysterious depths 
was compatible with personal security. In 
other words, he decided to take his fortune 
and, in disguise, to fly to parts unknown. 


Il. 


Turee days after, M. Bertholet quietly 
disappeared from the bosom of his family. 

Gradually it dawned on Madame and 
“the little one ” that something unusual had 
happened, but they bore the uncertainty 
with calmness till the third day, when, with 
astonishing unanimity of purpose, they both 
hurried in secret to M. Bertholet’s lawyer 
for information about the will. There, to 
their momentary confusion, they met. 

“ My little one!” 

“ My mother!” 

M. Auguste was round, like his mother, 
and his hair was combed over his forehead 
in a fine, shining sweep. He pressed his 
hat to his heart, and remarked gently—for 
he was always polite—that if his sainted 
father had left no will, the greater part 
of the property would revert to him, M. 
Auguste. 

Madame looked up with a gasp, and, for 
a moment, her face turned to dull yellow. 
Was this her Auguste, her “ little one” ? 

“In fact,” he continued, placidly, “I 
may as well tell you that I mean to marry, 
now that I am my own master.” 

“You marry, ‘little one’?” Madame 
gasped. 

“ Confound ‘little one’!” M. Auguste 


| sepia. with some exasperation, minutely 
| examining his mustache at a convenient 
mirror. 

“Little one!” Madame cried, with a 
— of her foot, “ I—I forbid it!” 
| Auguste turned on her with a most 





unfiia look in his small black eyes. 

“Suppose, my mother, your ‘little one’ 
were already married ? ” 

With astonishing quickness Madame 
leaped to her feet, and gave M. Auguste a 
| stinging blow on his ears. 

“I—I hope he isn’t dead! I hope he'll 
come back and send you begging, mis¢rable/” 

Quick as a flash he grasped her hand. 

“ But then, my mother, you will not be 
able to marry M. le Pasteur.” 

An angry red rose to Madame’s face, 
and with the last of her by no means feeble 
strength she freed her hands, gave her child 
another blow, and sank exhausted into a 
chair. 

A black smile, if there is such a thing, 
dawned in the scowl on “the little one’s ” 
forehead, and ran like lightning down his 
long nose; one side of his face was white 
and the other red with the marks of five 
fingers. 

He stood before his mother, hat in hand, 
and s&id, quite politely : 

“Come and see us—bring M. le Pasteur. 
My wife is an angel—she will try to like 
you. She dances at the ‘ Variétés.’” 

Madame looked up. The good old days 
have passed when a glance could crush, but 
Madame did her best, and pointed to the 
door. 

** Wretch !” 

M. Auguste turned with a shrug, and 
nearly fell against a little man who tumbled 
in—a little man with a quill behind his ear, 
a quavering voice, and no breath. 

“ Madame!” He held a brown snuff-box, 
which he snapped with nervous violence. 

“ Well, M. le Notar ?” 

“ M. Bertholet cannot be dead.” 

Madame’s eyes flashed triumphantly, while 
“the little one,” turning the door-handle, 
muttered an oath. 

“T fear,” the little notary said, apologeti- 
cally turning from mother to son,—* I fear, 
from all I have discovered, that Monsieur 
Bertholet has run away with his own fortune, 
five hundred thousand francs, and that he 
has left nothing behind.” 

Madame did not faint, but she leaned 
back in her chair and stared into vacancy. 

“ Not dead, but gone! Gone with all the 





money—our money—my money !” 
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She looked up. M. Auguste stood before 
her, twirling a tiny cane. “I am going in 
search of him, poor old man; and when I 
find him I shall make his life pleasant, and,” 
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“ You are no better off than I, my mother.” | 


he concluded, with a singular smile, “ his | 


little fortune shall make us comfortable. 
We shall be ahappy family. Good-day, my 
mother—come and see us,” and so with a 
polite bow he left the room. 

“ Little one!” 
A man who can run away with five hun- 


dred thousand francs is not to be despised, 


and Madame, recovering herself gradually, | 


felt that she had, perhaps, been a little un- 
sympathetic in her treatment of M. Bertholet. 

She rose in unfeigned trouble. “He 
must be found,” she said to the lawyer. 
“ He must have been mad to have deserted 
me. Employ detectives—anything—but 
bring him back. Five hundred thousand 
francs,” she said, laying her hand on the 
little man’s arm,—* five hundred thousand 
francs left without guidance in a sinful world 
will come to no good.” 


Ill. 


MonSIEUR BERTHOLET, trying to lose him- 
self in the great Northern Railway station, 
felt the by no means strange sensation that 
the eyes of the world were upon him. He 


could hardly be said to look like himself | 


as he mingled in the crowd. A flaxen 
beard and wig, marvelous checked trowsers, 
and a tall gray hat, had transformed him 
into the Frenchman’s ideal of an English- 
man and filled his French soul with disgust. 
Before long he feebly cursed the folly that 
had betrayed him into enveloping himself 
in such a conspicuous disguise, in his first 
fatal step to an existence that should unfold 
to him the mysteries of “ life.” 

In a querulous endeavor to discover 
whether the train destined to bear him to 
Calais—and to London and liberty—ever 
meant to start, he tangled himself in the 
meshes of wheelbarrows, porters, and trav- 
elers. He was jostled about and hurried 
along, till at last he stood aching and battered 
behind three broad-shouldered fellows, in 
whose shadow he hid himself, while he 
hugged to his breast a small newspaper 
parcel, his only luggage. 

He breathed a little more freely, and 
looked with silent envy at the broad backs 
before him. They were only common 
soldiers, these three—poor devils, with the 











prospect of a third-class ride, and a meal of 
dry bread out of the forage-bag each carried 
slung across his shoulders. 

A whistle and a shriek from the engine. 
“ Calais! Calais!” and then a skurry and 
rush of people down the platform. 

“ Tiens / Duval, the old Englishman has 
gone,” one of the soldiers cried, looking 
over his shoulder. 

Gone? Poor M. Bertholet had made a 
dash for a coupé, when a couple of arms were 
thrown about his neck and an affectionate 
kiss resounded on each of his cheeks. 

“ The little one!” 

“I knew you,” Auguste cried, gleefully. 
“T knew your walk, my old one!” 

“Let me go!” screamed M. Bertholet, 
struggling to free himself. 

It was an unpropitious time for explana- 
tions ; bells were ringing, and barrow-loads of 
luggage threatened destruction to their legs. 

“Come home with me, and you shall have 
a good time!” Auguste shouted, just as his 
father leaped toward the train, with the cry: 

“ Dieu !—Dieu /—your mother!” 

Sure enough, there was Madame, strug- 
gling through the crowd, and searching with 
keen black eyes. 

M. Bertholet was appalled; but he had 
also the strength of utter despair. How he 
freed himself from Auguste’s encircling arms 
he never knew; but he struck wildly about 
him, leaped into an empty coupé, and slammed 
the door to fust as, with a puff and a shriek 
from the engine, the train glided out of the 
station. 

Madame stared blankly into “ the little 
one’s” face. “ Jmbécile/” she cried, and 
turned her broad back on him, and wrung 
her hands a little under her ladylike shawl. 

M. Auguste had traced his father easily 
enough, and Madame had watched M. 
Auguste, and this was the end of their suc- 
cessful planning. Tears crept up to her 
angry eyes, and so blinded them that, as she 
turned, she stumbled against a broad-shoul- 
dered soldier, who muttered something under 
his curly dark mustache before he saw that it 
was a lady. Then he made a hasty military 
salute, and rejoined his two friends. 

“ Ah, Chelot, the day is out of joint with 
you!” the man called Duval cried, as the 
other came up, while he playfully kicked at 
an unsightly newspaper parcel, that had 
been rolled and pushed along till it touched 
his hobnailed boots. The package was 
rather small, round, and dusty, and did not 
invite inspection. 

Chelot said nothing ; but a look of pain 
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came into his honest brown eyes, as he | Of the other two, Duval, still kicking the 
mechanically watched the other two playing | improvised foot-ball idly, remarked that such 
| a wet blanket of a friend as Chelot he had 
As for M. Auguste, he stood for a mo- | 


at foot-ball with the accidental plaything. 


ment perfectly helpless, grasping his inoffen- | 


sive, retreating chin with one hand, while he 
wondered angrily how everybody could be 
so calm; wondered what those three men 
would do if they had lost five hundred 


never seen. 
“In six days he'll be sick—deadly sick,” 
the other, Jean Pierre, added, tilting himself 
up and down, ship fashion. 
“In two weeks, Chelot, you'll be making 


| love to a Mexican ma’m’selle.” 


thousand francs—those three men who, he | 


hoped, would get shot some day for the way 
they grinned as he pushed rudely past them. 
In a coupé of the train tearing Calais- 


ward at the rate of fifty miles an hour, a | 


mysterious old gentleman was rolling over 
the seats and beating his bald head against 
the plush cushions. 

“ Lost! lost! lost!” he screamed, over 
and over again. 
francs in a newspaper parcel ! 
heaven’s sake, stop the train!” 

“ Five hundred thousand francs in a news- 
paper! Monsieur is a little wild,” the guard 
said, politely, looking in. “ But if it will 
quiet Monsieur, he shall be listened to at 
Calais. 
olent grin, “ I'll take care of it. But, cher 
Monsieur, be prevailed upon to be quiet.” 

But nothing would persuade M. Bertholet 
to be quiet. He tried to leap out of the 
window, and, being held back by force, 
flung himself at full length on the floor. 

Quick as lightning, the guard tied his 
hands behind his back with a handy cord— 
the guard was prepared to deal with mad 
passengers—and left him, after he had made 
a neat pile of a yellow beard and wig, a tall 
white hat and a pair of blue spectacles. 

As for M. Bertholet, he lay prone, and, 
having struggled all strength out of himself, 
he could only gasp: 

“ Lost —lost —lost—five hundred thou- 


'” 


sand francs in a newspaper ! 


IV. 


THESE were the days of the third Napo- 
leon and Mexican ambition. That glittering 
bubble, the Empire, had soared its highest, 
was glittering its gaudiest, and, like all bub- 
bles under the same circumstances, it was 
about to burst. 

Chelot, waiting for the train to Merle, 
strode up and down the platform, with 
thoughts far away in the village three miles 
beyond Merle, where Claude used to wait 
for him, under the big chestnut-tree before 
the mill with its red gable. 


“ Five hundred thousand | 
Guard, for | 
| the coupé step and 


“In three weeks Ma’m’selle Claude wil] 
be forgotten.” 

Chelot turned his back on them angrily, 
and strode to the edge of the platform just 
as the train came alongside. 

“ Ah ciel, the old boy is angry! I say, 
Chelot, we may never see thee again. Forget 
bad jokes!” Duval cried, good-naturedly. 

But Chelot was sick and sore, and some- 
how he couldn’t turn his honest face about 
with a pleasant smile, and so he sprang on 
paid no attention. 
Duval gave a parting kick to the dusty 


| newspaper and hurried after him. 


If I find it,” he said, with a benev- | 





“ Old boy,” he said, with a friendly blow 
on his shoulder, “ why be angry at foolish 
words? We were always good friends; so 
come, now, and shake hands. You’re going 
far away, and we know the fortune of war. 
Bah!” he cried, hastily, “I mean to dance 
at your wedding till I drop!” And he 
grasped Chelot’s outstretched hand and 
wrung it heartily. 

“ Now, there’s Jean Pierre; 
hand; he’s a good fellow.” 

Jean Pierre, who had strolled up, was a 
bit of a joker, and while he shook Chelot’s 
hand with one, with the other he secretly 
thrust a battered newspaper bundle into the 
young man’s forage-bag, rejoicing, with the 
hollow joy of all practical-jokers, to think of 
the disappointment in store when he should 
pull out the ill-looking paper, instead of 
the piece of bread underneath. 

Chelot leaned out of the car-window 
and watched them rather sadly, till the train 
swung around a curve and tore its way into 
the golden summer afternoon. 

Chelot was young, and five days ago, 
before the news came that his regiment was 
ordered to Mexico, he had loved all the 
world in his honest fashion, because Claude 
was his world and Claude loved him. In 
six days his regiment was ordered to sail; 
but vogue a la galére. Six days of youth 
and love are better than ten years of old 
age, he thought; and he stroked his brown 
mustache and imagined Claude’s surprise 
at seeing him. Five days of happiness, 
and then he would gently tell her that he 


take his 
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must leave her for a long time, perhaps 
forever. He leaned his head against the 
open window, and watched the wheat-fields 
bend beneath the sweep of the summer 
wind that touched the frail petals of the 
scarlet poppies, till they hid beneath the 
ripening grain. The apple-trees were heavy 
with fruit, and between the orchards and 
far-spreading fields the red-roofed farm- 


houses twinkled in sight; then they were lost | 


to view as the train shot past. Flocks of 
sheep, nibbling peacefully in the pastures, 
followed the bell-wether, and scampered into 
safe distance from this curving, rumbling 
snake. At last came Merle, where Chelot 
leaped out, giving himself a shake by way 
of toilette. He looked down with pride at 
his scarlet trowsers and covertly smoothed 
his blue jacket. He swung his forage-bag 
a trifle farther backward, gave a cock to 
his cap, and, with his broad shoulders well 
back, trudged down the highway with an 
easy, swinging gait that sent the blood to 
his brown face and made his eyes sparkle. 
“In five days? Ah, bah! Vogue 2 la 
galere/”” He whistled a merry tune, trudg- 
ing up and down hill to Plaileroi and 
Claude. Two or three times he stopped, 
—once to pat a bow-legged dog, who 
came up rubbing his stupid head against 
him; once to kiss a fat baby, with a tight 
cap over its flaxen poll, that lay doubled up 
in a speckled heap among the daisies and 
clover before a cottage door; and once to 
gather a handful of flaming poppies for 
Claude. In the distance he could just see 
the village steeple, and he knew that in the 
hollow, at the foot of the hill, just beyond 
the bridge, lay the mill. The ancient 
chestnut-tree stood before the door, where 
the time-worn mill-stones were piled, step- 
fashion, to the broad threshold, where 
Claude sat, summer evenings, spinning and 
waiting for him. Chelot knew every stone 
and tree on the road. The children came 
up and touched him with friendly, small, 
black paws, and the landlord of the “ Pot- 
au-Feu,” sunning his portly circumference 
on the porch of his inn, shook his tasseled 
night-cap at him. 

“If thou art not too fine for a dance in 
the kitchen, bring thy sweetheart after dusk 
and show us what thy legs can do.” 

No wonder that mine host of the “ Pot- 
au-Feu” was maire of Plaileroi: he had 
an uncommonly genial way of making him- 
self necessary. 

The young man shouted back a joyous 
acceptance, and sprang down the hill, while 








his heart beat like a sledge-hammer as he 
crossed the bridge over the mill-stream and 
saw the huge wheel turning noisily. Six 
months ago he had seen Claude, and how 
often in the meantime he had pictured their 
meeting! He was so near that he could 
distinguish a dusty, white figure in the 
door-way—the miller—the miller, scraping 
and bowing to a retreating figure who passed 
Chelot just as he reached the chestnut-tree, 
—a long, lank personage, with a yellow face, 
in the ominous elegance of a broadcloth 
suit, baggy at the knees and too short at the 
wrists, and with a huge bouquet at his breast. 
Chelot glanced after him, with an in- 
stinctive desire to punch his shiny tall hat a 
foot or two deeper over his face and dusty 
hair; then he turned toward the house. The 
miller had disappeared, and he stood alone 
under the chestnut-tree, with the exception of 
a donkey hitched to a cart, who was exam- 
ining his legs with profound attention. So 
this was coming back to Plaileroi and 
Claude! 

He sat down disconsolately on the bench 
beneath the chestnut-tree, where they so 
often had sat together, he and Claude, just 
as a smothered laugh caught his ear, and 
the next instant a shower of chestnut burs 
and leaves came raining down upon him. 

He sprang to his feet, and looking up 
between the dark branches, caught sight of 
a laughing, rosy face peeping at him through 
the clustering chestnut-leaves, and tantaliz- 
ingly out of his reach. 

“ Claude !” 

There was a sparkle of small white teeth 
and a funny nod of a brown head toward 
the figure plodding down the road. Then 
with a warning “Chut!” Claude glided and 
scrambled out of her hiding-place, and 
neatly fell into her lover’s outstretched arms. 

For a moment she clung to him, and the 
laughter in her dark eyes gave way to some- 
thing wonderfully gentle and loving. 

“T have you again, beloved,” she whis- 
pered, hiding her rough head against his 
breast; then she tore herself away with a little 
laugh, and stood before him, shading her 
face with the bunch of poppies. “Are you 
sure that you love me ?” 

With one quick motion he was at her side, 
clasping her to his heart, poppies and all. 

“Why do you ask, my torment?” 

“Because Ae” (nodding down the road) 
“says he loves me. He wants to buy the 
mill and the miller’s daughter, and he is 
rich—oh, so very rich. Every day I have 
to hide from him and father.” 
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“ Your father ? and we betrothed ?” 

“ Yes, father favors him,” she said, with a 
troubled look toward the mill. 

“And you, Claude?” He grasped her 
hands with a violence that nearly pained her. 

“ Doubt me, Bertrand ?” she said, quite 
gravely. “If I could onlyshow you how true 
Iam!” Then, with a sigh, “ If you were rich 
you might buy your discharge, and then we 
could marry, and you would be the miller.” 

“ And if not?” he asked, sadly. 

“Whydo youask? Whatisthe matter ?” 
she cried, in sudden alarm, clinging to his 
arm. 

“ Nothing ; nothing shall come between 
us but death.” 


“Death ? Why do you speak of death? 


You are well and strong, and God is good. | 
| trowsers pockets. 


Bertrand, Bertrand, what has happened ?” 
“Tam a fool!” he cried, roughly. 


happen.” 

She shook her head silently, and it seemed 
as if the twilight that had begun to creep 
over the valley, the mill, and the stream had 
touched her sunny face, as, without a word 
but with a wistful look into Bertrand’s face, 
she led the way into the mill. 


Vv. 


Ir had grown so dark that the oil-lamps 
began to twinkle throughout the village. 
In the huge kitchen of the “ Pot-au-Feu ” 
two fiddles and a trumpet twanged and 
tooted a rollicking galop, and whatever of 
Plaileroi had a pair of sound legs went 
scampering up and down the bare floor, till 
the whole village was in a whirl, from the fat 
cook with a huge ladle in herhand to Claude. 

It seemed to Claude as if the world were 
spinning about, so did Bertrand whirl her 
up and down to the time of the music. 

Plaileroi balls were primitive enough—the 
world went in its usual form, and hardly 
smoothed its hair, and so Chelot: he hadn’t 
even taken off his forage-bag. 

“If we could only dance forever!” he 
groaned ; and faster, faster he went, clasp- 
ing her more tightly, and knowing, miserably 
enough, that it was his last dance. 

“T am tired, Bertrand.” 

He stood still, holding her hand as if ina 
dream, seeing for the first time that Plaileroi 
had given out, and was watching them with 
noisy approbation that followed them out of 
the room: “ Not a handsomer pair within 
ten miles.” 
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“ Be- | 
cause I am so happy, I fear something may | 











Some one stood in the door-way, in black 
broadcloth, and with a withered bouquet on 
his breast. He was looking over the heated 
crowd, watching the two jealously. Chelot 
brushed past him and Claude turned her 
face away. 

So they went through the porch of the 
“ Pot-au-Feu” into the garden and the 
peaceful night. The crickets were chirping, 
and the soft breeze touched the leaves of the 
poplars lining the road-side. 

“ See!—a falling star. I have wished,” 
Claude whispered. 

“A fine dance, Ma’m’selle. 
year—eh, Monsieur ?” 

Like an unpleasant ghost in broadcloth, 
he stood beside them, with his tall hat on 
the back of his head and his hands in his 


To last a 


“ Monsieur Garbelle.” 

“ Another kind of dance in Mexico—eh, 
Monsieur Chelot ?” 

Claude looked up at M. Garbelle with a 
white face. 

“ What do you mean? Tellme! Mexico 
—for God’s sake, what is it ?” 

Chelot turned on his rival in a kind 
of quivering rage, and one strong hand 
nearly came in fatal contact with the with- 
ered nosegay on M. Garbelle’s breast. 

“ Claude, wait till I tell you,” he cried, 
and grasped her hands in his. 

“ No, now!” 

“ Monsieur Chelot’s regiment is ordered 
to Mexico for a year. Perhaps Mademoi- 
selle don’t know that there is a war in 
Mexico? It is a wild country, far away, 
and M. Chelot will have to cross the sea 
before he is there. The big sea—so big,” 
and M. Garbelle spread out his lank arms 
to give an adequate idea of the ocean. 

“ Ts this true ?” 

“Tt is true. I thought we might be 
happy five days more in this world. For- 
give me, Claude,” he implored, looking 
into the dull misery of her eyes. 

As for Monsieur Garbelle, having suc- 
ceeded in his little plan, he had slunk away. 
From the rambling old tavern the shnil 
fiddles and the trumpet struck up a new 
tune, that floated gayly down the hill after 
them. But the old charm had fled; it was 
all discord. Claude, with her head on 
Bertrand’s breast, was weeping bitterly. 


It was high noon the next day. The 
miller in the kitchen was cutting huge junks 
of bread from a long loaf on the table, 
washing the bites down with coffee. 
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Across the other end of the table Chelot 
had flung his forage-bag the night before, 
and there it still lay. The miller, with a 
scornful laugh, leaned across the table and 
took it up, when out dropped a crust of 
bread and a tattered newspaper roll. 

“Not much to bring from Paris,” he 
said, with great contempt. He knew some 
one—with a sly look at poor Claude, who 
was standing listlessly by the window—who 
at least would bring home a silk gown 
from such a journey. 

The girl paid no attention. Her father 
was talking nonsense. She knew it was 
only Bertrand’s bag. A curious change 
had passed over her in one night of un- 
speakable grief. She had grown older and 
paler. The miller was a weasel-faced old 
man in a smock-frock and a night-cap. He 
had ambition, and fortune was favoring 
him. He rose to leave the kitchen, giving 
a parting push to the bag, when Claude 
turned upon him suddenly. 

“ Father, what will make him free ?” 

He knew what she meant, without ex- 
planation. 

“ Money—much money.” 

“ We are poor, are we not?” she contin- 
ued, wistfully. 

“Oh, yes—poor as rats,” he answered, 
with great cheerfulness, knowing the drift 
of her thoughts. 

“Where he—Bertrand—is going is a 
wild and dangerous country ?” 

“Oh, yes; very dangerous.” 

“He may never come back,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Very likely,” the miller said, pleasantly. 
“If they are not shot, down there, they are 
starved ; but they never come back.” 

She had grown so deadly pale that even 
the miller was touched. 

“Can no one save him?” she cried, 
wringing her hands. “Oh for a little money!” 

“Monsieur Garbelle,” the miller sug- 
gested. 

“ Do you think he would lend us some?” 

“ Not for nothing,” he answered, scratch- 


ing his head. “ But I’ll send him to make | 


his own terms. He’s always about the 
mill nowadays,” he said, trying to sug- 
gest a shattered existence, and so shuffled 
out of the kitchen. 

M. Garbelle was there, and came sneak- 
ing in, doubtful of his reception. He was 
not an inviting-looking object, covered 
with a thin layer of flour from too much 
prowling about the mill. 

Claude was sitting with her back to him, 


’ 
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her head buried in the table against Ber- 
trand’s bag. She looked up as he stood 


| beside her. It was a new look to Gar- 
belle, and he liked it. She was really won- 
derfully handsome. 

“ Ma’m’selle, you want money? I have 
it, and I will give you what you want, if 





She looked at him breathlessly. 
“ Well, M. Garbelle ?” 
“Tf you will marry me.” 


| 
| 
| 
vI 
Poor Chelot had gone away in the early 
| dawn with a heavy heart. He had been 
to all the Chelots for five miles about to 
borrow money. It was a wild endeavor, 
for they were close-fisted gentry. , Sure 
enough, they shrugged their shoulders, 
and declared in various ways that men 
were cheap and money dear. So he came 
back to Plaileroi at twilight, with empty 
hands and quite hopeless. 
| Heaven knows how he would have 
| slaved to pay the debt—but now? He 
| looked up drearily, for some one called 
| him from the “ Pot-au-Feu.” It was M. le 
| Maire, who waved a letter in one hand 
| while he leaned out of the low window. 
| The “ Pot-au-Feu ” and the post-office were 
one in primitive Plaileroi. 

A letter for him—Chelot! The miracle 
| happened once a year, and so he turned it 
| in all directions in his perplexity. 

“Tt was left for you an hourago. For 
heaven’s sake, open it, man!” the burgo- 
master said, with some irritation. He was 

| dying of curiosity, natural enough when the 
whole mail of a village consists of one letter. 

It was a soft letter without stamp or mark, 
only a down-hill direction in one corner ; 
but a pleasant letter, M. le Maire concluded, 
for after a second of bewildered delight Che- 
lot leaped in the air, caught M. le Maire about 
his short neck, and hugged him passionately. 

“Free, free, free!” he cried, and shook 
three one-hundred-franc bills in the other’s 
face. There was a bit of paper inclosed 
on which was written, in crabbed writing, 
“ From a faithful friend.” 

“God is so good!” he cried, and a film 
dimmed his eyes, and his lips quivered a 
little under his brown mustache. 

Then, with a laugh, he swung his cap in 
the air and sprang down-hill. He had 
| escaped a great danger, and, in his sudden 
| joy, he never once thought of the cause. 
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Free! and Claude his forever ! 

Monsieur Garbelle was crossing the bridge; 
he looked up at the other’s radiant face with 
afrown. But Chelot did not care; he was 
free, and in his great happiness willing to 
love even his rival. 

“T am free, M. Garbelle. See, all this 
money is mine!” he cried, nearly thrusting 
it into the other’s face. 

“You have received it already ?” M. Gar- 
belle asked, retreating to the moss-grown 
stone railing. 


“What do you mean? Who sent it?” | 
| disfavor. He would have said more; but 
| he was afraid of Claude. M. le Maire 


Chelot asked, blankly. 

M. Garbelle had had an unpleasant court- 
ing, and an expensive, so he was longing 
for a little revenge to soothe his soul. 


selle Claude accepts three hundred francs 
from me, and I take Ma’m’selle Claude.” 
“Sold herself for me!” Bertrand thought 
over and over again, as if he could not grasp 
the idea. However, there stood M. Gar- 


belle, grinning, until with one hand the | 


young man grasped his broadcloth collar, 
and with the other stuffed the bank-bills 
in M. Garbelle’s pocket, and then, with a 
vigorous kick, sent him staggering uphill. 

“The debt is repaid, M. Garbelle,” he 
said, sternly, and, turning his back on him, 
he went toward the mill. 


That whole afternoon the miller was 
happy. M. Garbelle was his—his future 
son-in-law. As for Claude, she said nothing, 
but she worked with feverish activity. “I 
shall go mad if I think,” she said to herself. 

After M. Garbelle had given her the 
money, he tried to reward himself by feebly 
clasping her arm with one bony hand, but 
she shook him off like a spider. 

At dusk she sat down on a settle by the 
open hearth, shivering in the fire-light, and 
the miller put a fresh log on the fire and the 
flames went blazing and crackling up the 
great chimney. 

She was sitting there still when Bertrand 
came in. He threw himself at her feet, and 
for a moment they looked silently and sor- 
rowfully into each other’s faces. 

“ Claude,” he said, at last, drawing her 
toward him, “I shall come back to you 
again—I swear I shall. The price you paid 
for my life was too dear—I—I—have given 
the money back. Have patience, my dar- 
ling, for a year—only a year.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder and 
wept silently, but something of peace touched 
her heart. God only knew how patient she 
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would be! It had grown darker, and the 
fire-light cast red shadows across the floor, 
and from the cracks in the door a sudden 
yellow glimmer pierced through. 

It was the miller, who came in holding a 
lamp and shading his eyes from the gloom, 
followed by M. le Maire, longing to know 
what the letter and the money were about 
—so curious that he had trudged all the 
way down-hill for chance information. 

The miller, placing the lamp on the table, 
caught sight of Bertrand. 

“ You here again ? ” he asked, with much 


pricked up his sharp ears ; but he was also 


| a Frenchman, and polite, and he had no 
“Ha! ha! It isa little bargain: Ma’m’- | 


interest in family skirmishes. 

There was an ominous silence, and M. le 
Maire, sitting down by the table, stretched 
out his fat hands to a ragged newspaper roll 
lying beside a forage-bag and a crust of 
bread. Anything to break the dead silence. 

“ Tiens / Avpaper from Paris! What a 
pleasure!” M. le Maire said, and, without 
a moment's hesitation, he began to unroll it 
with nimble fingers. 

“ It is the only thing Chelot brought from 
Paris,” the miller said, with much scorn, 
while he filled a couple of pipes, and dived 
into the recesses of a huge carven chest for 
a bottle of new wine, for M. le Maire was 
an honored guest. 

“In the name of heaven, how did you 
come by this ?” 

M. le Maire so asked the question that 
the miller leaped to his feet, and dropped 
the bottle in his hand with a crash, in his 
consternation. He wasn’t dreaming, but 

money? The table was covered 
with it, and the ragged paper that Bertrand 
had brought from Paris was plethoric with 
more. It strewed the table and fell on the 
ground, and the numbers on the bills were 
of fabulous amounts. Between all stood 
M. le Maire, open-mouthed, petrified, and 
pointing a fat forefinger at Bertrand. 

For a second Chelot was bewildered ; 
then a sudden light dawned upon him. 

“To be sure—yes, I remember! Jean 
Pierre thrust it in my bag yesterday, as I 
left Paris. He and Duval were kicking it 
about till Jean Pierre dropped it in there,” 
pointing to the bag, which the miller was 
examining, to see if a bill or two had 
remained behind. “I suppose some one 
lost it,” Bertrand said, indifferently. 

It seemed like a nineteenth-century fairy 
tale, as the three stood about M. le Maire, 
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while he counted the bills with a moist fore- 
finger. The miller watched each motion 
with open-mouthed wonder. After the first 
few thousands, his ears were dulled; he 
could comprehend Ho further ; while Claude 
thought of the happiness such a bit of paper 
could give her and hers. 

She turned to the window, and looked 
into the darkness till the last bill was counted 
and the whole was tucked safely into an 
inside pocket of M. le Maire’s waistcoat. 

“Tt was like a bad dream,” she murmured, 
and looked humbly at Bertrand, who stood 
watching all with calm indifference. 

“If we had all that money,” she whis- 
pered, laying her hand on his arm. 

Something of his old bright smile came 
back, as he stroked his mustache and looked 
down at her. 

“ But we haven't,” he answered, lightly, 
and that was all. 

“ Five hundred thousand francs. Some 
one has lost half a million,” M. le Maire 
said, impressively. “ Whoever it is will cry 
loud enough to be heard. If it hadn’t 
been for me, that money would have lain 
there till doomsday,” he said, with great 
solemnity. “What would you do without 
me—just tell me that? I shall ride to Merle 
to-night, and telegraph to the chief of police 
in Paris. As for you, Chelot, the money is 
yours till the owner appears; so you must 
sleep at the inn to-night. I shouldn't like 
all the world to know what lies in the ‘ Pot- 
au-Feu.’ Come, Chelot! You, miller, bring 
a lantern. Good-night, Ma’m’selle Claude. 
In the meantime, I shall ride over to Merle.” 

The miller accompanied the two to the 
inn. To say that M. le Maire was excited 
was to say nothing. He was magnificent ! 

“ Legends,” he declared, as he harnessed 
his fat horse to a square box on four wheels, 
—“ legends will be handed down about that 
money, Chelot, my boy; and you, miller, 
wont be forgotten. But I ” and M, le 
Maire stopped a second and laid his forefin- 
ger against his nose; “ I—oh—I , 

Language failed to provide him with 
words sufficiently eulogistic, and, like other 
artists under equally impressive circum- 
stances, M. le Maire remained silent. 








Vil. 


M. te Marre was still snoring placidly 
in the early morning, when a coach tore 
down the highway and pulled up, with a 
Sweep, at the “ Pot-au-Feu.” 








M. le Maire sat up in bed and rubbed his 
heavy eyes with the tassel of his night-cap. 

“T dreamt ” M. le Maire began, 
when a thundering knock below sent him 
to the window like a shot, and, putting his 
head out, he demanded, irritably, what was 
wanted. 

Two men stood below; one looked up 
with a stern, official eye. 

“T am a police commissary ; this gentle- 
man”—pointing to his companion—* has 
lost a package containing a large sum of 
money that answers the description of the 
one you found. Let us in!” 

For a second M. le Maire stared at the 
happy possessor of so much money, though 
he wasn’t much to look at. Of course it 
was Monsieur Bertholet ; but after a day of 
unspeakable misery, and an early journey, 
the poor man could not be expected to 
appear at his best. His nose was red and 
a pea-green haze covered his features; but 
with the last remnants of energy he pulled 
his cuffs over his knuckles. He trembled 
with joy and eagerness, and M. le Maire, 
enveloped in a mysterious, long garment, 
had hardly unbarred the door before M. 
Bertholet fell about his neck. 

“ My preserver!” 

“ No, not exactly,” he answered, honestly, 
struggling to escape. 

“Well, then, who is he? Where is he? 
Let me see him!” 

“He is in bed; I'll send him down 
directly.” 

That did not satisfy M. Bertholet’s grate- 
ful impatience. He followed M. le Maire’s 
fluttering garments down the winding corri- 
dors, and so burst into a small room where 
Bertrand was dreaming of Mexico with the 
magnificent fantasy of a Frenchman, and 
suddenly awoke to find a queer old man 
sitting at his bedside, clasping his hand,—a 
strange old man, with wisps of thin, green hair, 
and a limp but generous display of linen. 

“You shall have the reward, twenty thou- 
sand francs!” cried Bertholet, over and 
over. 

“ He is mad!” Chelot thought, and shud- 
dered. 

“ Day before yesterday I lost the money 
in the railway-station in Paris. In Calais 
they said I was mad, and sent me to Paris 
by the next train, with two keepers.” 

Chelot watched him, horror-struck. 

“T remember I saw you at the station, 





| my fine fellow; I'll make your fortune.” 


A light dawned on Chelot. 
“To be sure; oh, I see,—why, yes.” 
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“T’m the owner of the five hundred 
thousand francs,” M. Bertholet interposed. 

“ And you are not mad ?” Chelot asked, 
still doubting M. Bertholet’s feverish joy. 

M. Bertholet mad? He was mad the 
night he had been left to recover his 
reason at leisure in a police-cell, after a 
forced journey back to Paris, with two 
keepers and a pair of handcuffs. He was 
mad the next morning, when Madame and 
“the little one” came, each in turn, and 
overwhelmed him with reproaches. But 
mad now? No, he was coming to himself; 
he had learned a lesson: Madame was 
nothing without him, and “the little one” 
less than nothing. 

Experience is so extravagant a necessity 
that it has amounted to a luxury from the 
day Mother Eve ate an apple and lost Para- 
dise, down to M. Bertholet, who paid twenty- 
five thousand francs for his share. 

It was a great day for Plaileroi and the | 
“ Pot-au-Feu.” Bertholet sat beside M. le | 
Maire in the great kitchen, and watched 
him brew wonderful drinks for such of 
the villagers as chose to look in. All 
Plaileroi came and stared at the rich man, 
who had lost a fortune in Paris and found 
it in Plaileroi. They drank to his health 
and to M. le Maire’s, and stared again 
when they heard that he had given the 
miller’s Claude a dowry of twenty thousand 
francs, and remembered M. le Maire hand- 
somely. 

Chelot would accept nothing, even when 
he was told that twenty thousand francs was | 
the advertised reward. However, after a | 
moment’s consultation with the host of the | 
“ Pot-au-Feu,” Claude had been transformed | 
into an heiress by the mere scratch of a pen | 
in M. Bertholet’s hand. 

“Tt’s all one,” M. le Maire had said, in | 
explanation, when Claude came shyly into | 
the room, followed by Bertrand. 

“Am I mad?” M. Bertholet asked the 
young man, and patted Claude’s blushing 
face. It was an expensive pat. It was all 
he had seen of “life,” and it cost a pile of 
money. Still he did not care, though he 
watched them rather enviously when the | 
fiddlers arrived, and in a trivet set Plaileroi 
scampering and spinning down the long 
kitchen. 

“ They have the best of it,” he thought, | 
catching sudden glimpses of a laughing face, 
the glitter of white teeth, and Bertrand’s 
brown mustache in dangerous proximity. 


| —“ now I shall begin to live. 
| crushed, and ‘the little one’ is—ha! ha! 





OF FATE. 


Grandeur begets solitude, and M. Bertho- 
let pulled down his cuffs, rasped his throat 
a little, and wished M. le Maire to the 
devil. 

“ Will Monsieur dance with me?” asked 
a shy voice, and Claude stood before him, 
blushing. 

Would he? Good heavens, yes! 

He leaped to his feet, pulled down his 
cufis, the fiddles struck up a new tune, and, 
after thirty years of inaction, M. Bertholet’s 
feet cracked their old muscles to the tune 
of a dance, and M. Bertholet’s elbows forced 
a way through the population of Pilaileroj 
with superb effect. In the midst of it— 

“ Mon mari /” said a familiar voice. 

M. Bertholet thought he was dreaming, 
and danced on. 

“ Mon mari!” 
plaintively. 

He stopped as if he had been shot. There 
stood Madame at the open door, travel- 
stained and humble. 

“ My friend, I heard that you were here, 
and so I followed you.” 

“ And now you can go home again,” M. 
Bertholet interposed, politely, and taking 
her by one fat elbow he led her through the 
garden to the vehicle in which she had 
come. 

“Will you not come home with me, my 
friend ?” 

“Not till I choose, my dear,” he an- 
swered, shutting her into the coach. 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard the news,” 
she said, spitefully, looking out of the win- 
dow. “* The little one’ is married.” 

“Then I pity him,” M. Bertholet replied, 
with much feeling. 

“ She’s a dancer—a ballet-dancer!” Ma- 
dame screamed in a fury, as the coachman, 
with a crack of his whip, started his lank 
beasts toward Merle. 

It was sinful and not fatherly but M. 
Bertholet laughed till he ached ; he was still 


said the voice again, 


| laughing when he reached the “Pot-au- Feu,” 


and the merry tune of a dance tickled his 
ears. 

“ Now,” said M. Bertholet, and he pulled 
his cuffs down for the last time in this story, 
Madame is 


married.” 

The fiddles twanged and the trumpet 
tooted, and M. Bertholet and all Plaileroi 
whirled about in the kitchen of the “ Pot-au- 


| Feu.” 
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THE KING'S JESTER. 





I’ve heard it told Still as of old 
That “ All the fools are not dead yet!” Priest, lawyer, leech, and martinet 
The truth’s as patent now, as when Jangle no bells nor wear a cowl, 
The Jester jeered the wiles of men. But, none the less, all play the fool. 


Fool’s eyes are bold 
And ‘neath the wise man’s robes can get. 
His wounds are sharp—beware his aim, 
And rattling raillery of blame! 
Vo. XXI.—és. 
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IF notin the certainty of resultant beauty, 
life is like a prism in the changing aspects 
which it has from different points of sight, 
and it is only when one angle of view is 
adhered to with the fixity of habit, that 
the world appears stagnant and wearisome. 
It is stimulating, for instance, to find another 
stand-point than the pavement for watch- 
ing the throbbing traffic of the city street. 
These hollow channels, grooved like Western 
cahons between miles and miles of shops 
and houses, never let us know more than 
the immediate neighborhood; there are 
labyrinths and vistas, but no climax that 
displays to us the entirety and cohesion of 
part with part. The undeviating lengths 
of thoroughfare are monotonous, and the 
activities within them chafe and make us 
fretful without having the sonorousness 
and depth of meaning which the blended 
sounds gather as they roll up to the roof. 
As far as we are concerned, it is from a 
roof that we prefer to contemplate the city 
—such as that on which we stood yester- 
day, with the spire of Trinity near its apex 
across the way, and only the sky and a 
gilded vane above us. Nor isit idle fancy or 
idiosyncrasy that actuates us. Is Thomas 
Carlyle’s picture of the sapient Teufels- 
dréckh’s speculum or watch-tower still re- 
membered ?— 


“It might truly be called the pinnacle of Weiss- 
nichtwo, for it rose sheer up above the contiguous 
roofs, themselves rising from elevated ground * * * 
wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see the whole 


life-circulationjof that considerable City; the streets | 
and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving | 


(Thun und Treiben), were for the most part visible 
there. * * * ‘Ach, mein Lieber,’ said he once, at 
midnight, when we had returned from the Coffee-house 
in rather earnest talk, ‘it is true sublimity to dwell 
here; I sit above it all; I am alone with the Stars.’” 


A peculiar sense of exaltation comes to 
the human being from altitude, and the 
faculties seem enlarged in proportion to 
the area which the vision comprehends. 
The loftiness of position operates like a 
pleasant drug, that isolates us from our own 
dreams and leaves us the spectator of the 
amusing procession that winds through it ; 
and as we look over the cornice on the 
multitude below, though interested, we are 
unconscious of any stronger affinity with it 
than with so many disks of black upon 
white paper. 


As we withdraw from the cornice, no 
streets and few living things can be seen. 
The yellow-green rivers and the bay of 
purer color bear a traffic that seems stealthy 
and noiseless. Glancing from these, there 
is open before us a vast surface of roofs, 
obscure in the distance under a pale haze 
of anthracite, with steeples and chimneys 
projecting from them, and gaps of invisible 
depth separating them. In level and color 
the space is like a desert; and this analogy 
is sustained by innumerable columns of 
vapor, which feather in the upper air like 
the issue of so many hot springs. At first, 
these white wreaths seem to give the only 
movement to the scene, but a further obser- 
vation discovers one maiden in all the space, 
with the wind blowing her petticoats as she 
hangs some clothes to dry, in a_pen-like 
inclosure on one of the dull red squares; 
and then we perceive three men stringing 
some telegraph-wires, and a flicker of sun- 
shine attracts our attention to a fourth, who 
is securing plates of tin to an old gable- 
roof. This is the metropolis seen from the 
Equitable building in the full glare of mid- 
day. 

Our height conceals the traffic from us. 
Teufelsdréckh could see the living flood 
pouring through the streets, of all qualities 
and ages: the couriers arriving, bestrapped 
and bebooted; the baron, with his house- 
hold, coming in from the country; the old 
soldier begging alms, and thousands of car- 
riages, wagons, and carts entering Weiss- 
nichtwo and setting out again. But though 
the multitudinous activities are veiled from 
us by the long, vacant, monochromatic areas 
of roofs, their existence is emphasized by the 
concealment, and what the eye cannot see 
the whole being feels with a strange and 
profound reflectiveness. So, too, the sound 
that deafens the pedestrians below reaches 
us in harmonious undulations, and though 
its volume is softened and blended, its, 
depth and many sources strike us with in- 
creased impressiveness. 

We are not describing a singular or per- 
sonal effect. The “Equitable roof” is a 
gratuitous exhibition afforded to the public 
by an opulent insurance company, and is a 
point of view much frequented by strangers 
and persons in search of new sensations. It 
is attainable by luxurious elevators, without 


| charge or exertion ; and the other day, when 
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CHILDREN’S PLAY-GROUND ON THE ROOF. 


we stood up there, a young girl from the 
country stood by us, and, though in all the 
desert-like reach of roofs only the twisting jets 
of steam, the maid hanging out the clothes, 
and the telegraph-men were visible, she, 
also, felt the strong current beneath the still 
surface, and exclaimed, “ How busy it is!” 

We are weary of the streets and their 
familiar sights, even up to the third and 
fourth stories. The show-windows, with 
their fabrics and what-nots, have nothing 
new, and the friction of the crowd distresses 
our nerves. But upon the roofs there is 
inspiration and novelty. The air is free and 
pure, the prospect is spacious, and the 
heavens, with their splendid sunsets and 
gentle twilights, are not shut out from us 
by the ragged and depraved unpicturesque- 
ness of the cornice lines of brown-stone 
fronts and business houses. 

All is not so inactive up here as it seems ; 
moreover, on the roofs, or in the “sky- 
parlors” immediately under the roofs, a 
variety of occupations are conducted amid 
surroundings of which few who are not 
concerned in them have any idea. The 
history of attic life in the city opens many a 
sad experience, and many a novel one. The 
yellow moon of midsummer falls in the 
sultry night on some strange scenes over 
yonder, on the roofs of those tenement bar- 
racks; and here, on the Equitable roof, and 
on the roofs of many other large offices in 


the neighborhood, there is life when all 
below is silent and deserted. 

The janitors of such buildings as the 
Equitable are fortunately situated. They are 
well paid and are treated with deference by 
all the tenants; their life is easy, and their 
quarters are especially enviable, having all 
the comforts and conveniences of a mod- 
ern “ flat.” The president of the insurance 
company, no doubt, lives somewhere on 
Fifth Avenue, and has before his windows 
no other or more éxalting prospect than the 
brown-stone fronts across the way. But 
the janitor has a cottage for himself on the 
roof, nestled under a tower, and when the 
air below is stagnant and parched, invigor- 
ating breezes pour into his dwelling from 
the bay, while all day long the harbor, from 
the Battery to its outlet at the Narrows, is 
a picture of unending interest and beauty. 
All the commerce of the rivers, visible but 
silent, is before him: he has summer morn- 
ings when the southern distance is a vaporous 
gold without a tangible object in it, and 
moonlight nights when the waters, prickled 
by the yellow lights of the shipping, quiver 
in milhons of silvery edges. After his 
supper, he may sit at his door and look on 
something very much better than a facade 
of marble or a procession of vehicles. His 
children have a little space reserved for 
them, scattered with playthings, and there 
are no walls above them or surrounding 
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A TENEMENT HOUSE-TOP IN SUMMER. 


them—only an ornamental iron fence be- 
tween them and the precipitous front 
of the immense building, with the sky 
and sunshine conferring full benefit upon 
them. But the natural advantages are not 
all. 

The interior of the cottage is concealed 
from the casual visitor by pretty lace cur- 
tains. It is furnished with a good deal of 
taste and generosity ; it has a piano, which 
sounds with great clearness and sweetness 
in the still morning air; it is heated by 
steam, and has a flow of hot and cold 
water, electric bells, a telephone, and every 


other adjunct of a well-appointed American 
establishment. The unappetizing odors of 
the cuisine are avoided by an excellent 
expedient. The next building to the Equi- 
table is a branch of Delmonico’s, and a 
passage connects the two by which the 
janitor has communication with a separate 
kitchen. When we are reminded of roseate 
pictures with which his days begin, the 
varied scenes that fill him, and the calm 
evenings that follow them, and of the pure 
altitude in which he breathes, the janitor’s 
lot, taken all in all, seems not so very much 
less enviable than the president's. 

Though isolated from the strife and press- 
ure of the streets, he is not without society. 
The engineer of the building has a cottage 
like his under another part of the tower, 
and a staff of signal-service men have their 
station on the roof. When all the offices 
below are locked up and business has de- 
parted for the day, and while Trinity’s clock 
booms out the hours of the night, the 
observers are still employed with their 
instruments, and when a storm threatens, a 
big, red lantern is lighted to warn the ship- 
ping on the bay. Even after the janitor 
and the engineer have gone to bed, the 
observers are wide awake, and soon after 
midnight a little printing-press is set to 
work upon the weather-charts for to-morrow. 
Those brilliant belts of light not far away, 
and scarcely lower than the Equitable roof, 
are the printing-offices of the great morning 
newspapers, and one belt nearer than the 
others is the operating-room of the Western 
Union Telegraph, in which thought is for- 
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” we are admitted there is before us a vast 

" hall of cheerful appearance, divided into 

o aisles and cross-aisles by hundreds of little 
tables, bent over which are as many absorbed 
faces. The sound seems to drench the 
room; it is whirled against us like the 
blinding spray of a hurricane; it falls a mo- 
ment, and then gathers a new vehemence 
from the pause. Put into words, the inar- 

, ticulate babel is full of meaning. This 

persistent click-click-click of the Morse 
instruments is telling of revolutions in gov- 
ernments, of frustrated designs upon the 
lives of kings, of debates in the Senate, of 
pageants in London, of carnivals in Rome, 
and of matters that concern the whole world. 
The voice is metallic, and it speaks of all 
things with a uniform precision and firmness. 
It patters out the Queen’s message to her 
lords and gentlemen assembled at West- 
minster, and it tells a mother of the death 
of her son, and brings tidings to some 
wife from an absent husband. We glance 
out of the windows upon the dark ambiguity 
of the bay and rivers, and upon the faint 
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refractions of the gas-lamps, which repeat 
the course of the streets in the upper air. 
All movement is suspended ; the night is far 
But in the operating-room the lights 
are blazing ; scores of clerks are in a state of 


RIGGING-LOFT 


extreme nervous activity ; and the messages 
that pour in from all quarters come from 
sources where there is the same urgency and 
sleeplessness. ‘There is a sort of screen, not 
many feet square, in which all the wires are 
gathered, and if one could epitomize and 
comprehend at once the rushing flood of 
words springing from every motive, aimed at 
every end, that finds its inlet here, nearly all 
human nature would be unmasked. As 
fast as the operators fulfill their appointed 
hours of service, they are replaced by others, 
and not until the daylight is broad and 
the lamps extinguished, and then and all 
through the day the patter of the instru- 
ments continues in the same whirling storm 
that greets our ears as we first enter the 
room. 

Above the operating-room, and imme- 
diately under the roof, there is a complete 
ménage for the use of employés. There are 
laundries, kitchens, linen-closets, and pantries. 
The dining-room is spacious and well-venti- 
lated, with windows that look out upon miles 
and miles of roofs, and up the Hudson to 
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where the embattlements of the Palisades 
begin. Lunch, dinner, tea, and supper are 
served from a varied bill of fare, at a lower 
tariff than prevails in outside restaurants, 
and hunger may be gratified, while the view 
through the windows, with its unlimited 
suggestiveness, diverts and recreates the 
mind, insuring that boon of boons—a good 
digestion. As we reflect upon these things, 
a dapper and prosperous-looking little man 
comes out of a door which opens to us a 
glimpse of walls covered with pictures, of 
soft and warm-colored carpets, of easy- 
chairs, of a bunch of flowers on a mantel- 
piece, of a woman sitting by a window, 
and of too many other pleasant things to 
be inventoried. This is the abode of the 
janitor and his family. The dapper little 
man is the janitor himself, who is even 
more charmingly situated than his neighbor 
in the Equitable. 

The roof of the Western Union is more 
broken than that of the latter building, and 
is surrounded by massive crests of iron. The 
view is the same; the bay and the rivers 
are again revealed to us, with the same 
vacant, dull-red surface of roofs and angu- 





lar cornice lines. A few minutes before 
noon, if we are upon the roof and look up 
Broadway toward the Post-office, it seems 
that we have become an object of unac- 
countable interest to a considerable assem- 
blage of men and boys, who are gazing at 
us, and from us to something in their 
hands. The attention is embarrassing even 
at this distance, but we are relieved of it by 
the sudden dropping of a ball rigged to 
the flag-staff. ‘The indefinable objects are 
consulted for the last time and the assem- 
blage disperses, leaving with us the 
impression that we have unfairly accred- 
ited its interest. The ball, as we find out 
afterward, is operated by electricity from 
the National Observatory in Washington, 
and is released precisely at noon. Many 
persons in the vicinity at the time correct 
their watches by it, standing with them in 
their hands, as under the portico of the 
Post-office. 

We have briefly spoken of scenes upon 


| the roofs less pleasing than the gatherings of 


the janitor’s family on summer evenings. 
To learn what they are we must enlist the 
services of a health-officer or a detective, 
whose badge will secure immunity for us 
in neighborhoods where it would be dan- 
gerous to venture without the shield of 
authority. Such localities, in which pov- 
erty and crime commingle and have their 
affinities, and in which, too, poverty some- 
times eats its untainted crust, are not scarce 
or distant in the city. The tenement-hovel 
abuts on every quarter, and, though one’s 
path may be circumscribed, this cellular 
erection, with its chattering inmates, edges 
it somewhere and forces upon our modern 
St. James the misery of our modern St. 
Giles. But we know more of St. Giles 
than its outposts. In the north-east, Man- 
hattan Island, as viewed from the Equi- 


| table roof, throws out a cape which nearly 


doubles the width it has in the south, and 
it is here that all space is choked with 
the dreary, many-storied, overcrowded tene- 
ments, in which every inch of room, from 
the sub-cellars up to the attics, is utilized 
for shelter. 
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It is discouraging to explore such a lo- 
cality as this at any season. The loaferish 
men, the slatternly women, and the vocif- 
erous children are here at all times. The 
same sin, misery, and ignorance disturb us 
and appeal to our sense of the ill-adjustment 
of society, whether we look upon the scene 
in winter or summer. But it is in the sul- 
triness of August or September that the dis- 
tress is most poignant. Come here in one 


of the breathless nights of midsummer. All | 


the population seems to be out-of-doors and 
gasping for air; but the energy of move- 
ment and conversation that we have seen 
before is missing. The atmosphere seems 
to have reached its equilibrium. The scant- 
ily clothed women sit with their heads 
thrown back and bodies unerect, as in a 
muscular atrophy; the children lie uneasily 
wherever there is space for them. There is 
moaning, disquietude, and deep exhaustion. 
So compact is the crowd that it strikes us 
all the tenements must have been emptied 
into the street. But come farther; let us 
pick our way through the blockade of 
women and children on the steps and in 
the hall of one of the big houses. The 
doors and windows are all wide open; 
there is no privacy, and, as we walk upstairs 
from floor to floor, we find that the crowd 
below is but a surplus—that each of the 
miserable little rooms is occupied by almost 
as many as it can contain. There, is a 
German shoe-maker sitting upon a stool and 
hammering upon a last, with a brood of chil- 
dren sprawling around him; there, a laborer 
is eating his supper by the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, while a tall, spare, pale woman 
waits upon him with a baby dragging at her 
breast; there, a laundress is ironing linen, 
and complains in expletives as the beads 
of perspiration, falling upon her work, 
blister the crisp starch ; and in other apart- 
ments, where the lights are out, we see 
shadowed movements and hear loud voices. 
Children are screaming and women scolding 
everywhere. Each successive floor is lower 
in price and occupied by a poorer class than 
that below it, and at last we reach the top, 
where the rooms are little larger than prison- 
cells and the dwellers are the most abject. 
The comparison of prison-cells is, indeed, 
an unfair one, for in penal institutions the 


hygiene is admirable, while here the walls | 
and floors are filthy, and a family of several | 


persons is granted no more space than would 
be allowed to one felon. 

When we think of the throng in the street 
and of the innumerable inmates we have 


seen in their apartments,—of the many per- 
| sons who have brushed against us in the 
| corridors,—we cannot imagine that we have 
not seen all to whom the house gives shelter. 
But there is a fire-escape ladder leading to 
the roof,—a ladder so steep and narrow that 
it would be like water to Tantalus—a treach- 
erous failure to succor—if once the flames 
obtained possession of this wasp-net; and, 
scaling it, we emerge upon the roof, where 
still more of the tenants are gathered. The 
| air that is sultry and impure below is not 
perceptibly fresher here. The moon is a 
fiery orange color, and the sky itself seems 
to glow with hidden heat; a long bar of 
opaline cloud floats motionless under the 
moon, and the infrequent stars beat feebly 
in the haze. Stretched out at our feet, and 
all over the roof, are men and women, who 
have come up here in vain for a breath of 
cool air. They roll from side to side and 
moan for repose, which they cannot obtain. 
As the night advances, their number is in- 
creased by others, who crawl up the narrow 
fire-escape,and before morning all the space 
is covered by a restless, murmuring throng. 
The adjoining roofs are also occupied, and 
as we glance to them from the uneasy objects 
at our feet, and think of the unlimited valleys 
that invite tillage, and the forests that wait 
for the ax, we endeavor, without success, to 
understand the perversity which holds these 
suffering masses of “humanity in the over- 
populated city. 

There is abundant picturesqueness among 
the roofs. Between some of the big tene- 
ment-houses of modern date, gaps have 
been left, in which stand old buildings with 
quaint curb roofs and dormer windows. 
Too often, as is generally the case with the 
picturesque, these ancient houses are more 
objectionable from a sanitary point of view 
than the most defective of later buildings ; 
but sometimes they give a glimpse of do- 
mestic felicity and retirement that cannot 
be found in the vaster hive of tenements. 
There is one little corner we know of where 
decency of life has made its benefits mani- 
fest, despite all the surrounding poverty and 
thriftlessness. It is the second story of one 
of the old houses that we have mentioned, 
and is under a slanting roof which is becom- 
ing concave under the weight of its years. 
The door outlets upon a frail little balcony, 
around which some flower-pots are placed; 
| and there is a window of scant dimensions, 

which is draped with a white muslin curtain. 
We have not the least idea as to whom the 
tenants are, but in spring and summer even- 


| 
| 
| 
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ings a young man sits in the balcony, smok- 
ing his pipe with an air of contentment and 
appreciative restfulness; and he has a com- 
panion in a young woman, who is very 
industrious with her needle and very neat 


cold inmates of the aquaria increase the 
briskness of their movements as the rays 
slant among them. There is a faint odor 
of flowers and the gleam of foliage—a 
cheery and pervasive warmth. What place 


in appearance. The shrill tumult of over- 
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the vicious and 
thriftless; but the 
little couple in the second story isolate them- 
selves from their surroundings, and, as far 
as the casual passer-by can see, are very 
happy indeed. 

From the Bowery and the ant-hill tene- 
ments it is an easy distance to a handsome 
building near Union Square, which has 
more than a hundred windows facing the 
south. The roof is mansard, and its out- 
lines are ornamented by fancy iron spurs. 
A large part of it is taken up by a sky- 
light, under which we discover another 
phase of “ roof life.” Even on overcast 
days, when the sun is scarcely visible, some 
of its warmth and radiance find their way 
through here, and fall upon faces whose 
pallor supplicates for more. We hear 
voices and movements, but both are feeble 
and almost querulous. A fountain trickles 
and plays in flakes of gold as sunbeams 
strike it, the drippings slowly suffuse the 
broad and vivid leaves around it, and the 
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shadowing tenements beats all around this a 

quiet spot, and the street is thronged with 0 
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is this? The walls are high and the floor 
is smooth. There are easy-chairs and pil- 
lows. The street is nearly a hundred feet 
below, and its sounds are muffled by the 
height. The voices are speaking about being 
‘out and well.” It is the solarium of the 
New York Hospital, where the patients who 
can leave their beds are treated to a sun- 
bath, and where they lie in the golden light, 
and feel it penetrating and revivifying their 
relaxed tissues. We look into the faces 
and read the dreams of convalescence 
which the gentle warmth inspires. The 
flowers and leaves work a spell upon the 
senses, and bring visions of strength and 
salubrious skies. 

In passing through Forty-second street to 
the Grand Central Depot, we have often 
been surprised by a gleeful chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices, and though there is a hospital 
at the corner of Lexington Avenue, it never 
occurred to us until the other day that these 
sounds of merriment could come from an insti- 
tution so ostensibly sad. But, as at the New 
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York, the roof, with its capacity for breezes | 
and sunshine, has been arranged for the 
recreation of convalescents. All the patients 
are young sufferers from some kind of phys- 
ical aberration, from curvatures of the spine, 
and every kind of deformity ; but such mir- 
acles are wrought upon them by moder 
orthopedic science that, while they are en- 
cumbered with the surgical appliances, they | 
find movement easy and exhilarating. We 
can see no more from the street than an 
occasional head, and the voices are nearly 
drowned by the traffic. When we reach 
the solarium itself, however, the activity 
and noisiness of the cripples amaze us. , 
Though the faces are pale and the bodies | 
warped, the children exert themselves with | 
almost frantic enjoyment. The floor is | 
filled by them and worn to a waxy smootb- ; 
ness by the friction of their feet. They | 
scurry this way and that in various games, 
and scream with pleasure and excitement. 
Their eyes seem to double in size and to 
predominate in their shrunk, transparent 
faces. Perhaps the reader thinks that there is 
nothing remarkable in all this; but he must 
remember that not one of these children is 
without deformity or disease, not one un- 
blighted by malformation, and that they 
are only able to move with the aid of 
painful-looking belts, trusses, and crutches. 
A pale little boy speeds before us, impris- 
oned in an iron frame which supports him 
by the waist and is propelled upon wheels ; 
pursuing him with perilous eagerness comes 
a very small girl, one of whose legs is held 
in shape by a steel bracelet. There are 
children whose feet are bent double, and 
whose bodies are set laterally from the hips. 
None among tliem all can walk erect or 
without faltering, and, when we see how 
soon they are exhausted, we think that no 
scene of all the roofs and sky-parlors 
can show us, is more touching than 
this. 

As to the occupations carried on 
under the roofs to which we referred 
in the beginning of the article as being 
beyond the general knowledge, there 
are so many of them that it is impos- 
sible to even name them all. There 
are toy-makers, paper-box makers, 
paper-collar makers, and artificial- 
flower makers. There are sail- 
makers, boat-builders and riggers, 
and ship-chandlers. There are 
etchers, engravers, photographers, 
and workers on feathers. But in 
the space at our disposal we can 


only glance at a few of the more strik- 
ing ones, such, for instance, as the paint- 
loft of a theater, where, high above the 
arch of the proscenium, the scenes are 
produced for the illustration of the play. 
We enter by the stage door, which, in 
the best appointed theaters as in the older 
ones, has an unjustifiable look of disre- 
pute and ill-omen; and when we have 


| penetrated some dark and musty passages 


between colossal stacks of disused appur- 
tenances, we stand in a reverberant hol 
low, with some sixteen hundred red-faced 
chairs staring at us with a dumb and 
motionless curiosity. The interior of a 
theater, when the gas is out and the audi- 
torium and stage are vacant, is oppressively 
cold and silent. The retrospective contrast 
with what we have known it to be in the 
warmth and illumination of the evening 
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imparts a ghostliness to the void, and these 
chairs with the crimson upholstery that con- 
front us in parallel lines seem sentient in a 
fixed and uncanny way. A voice acquires 
an echoing loudness and distinctness. No 
scene is set; the curtain is up, and the 
whole space of stage and auditorium is dis- 





| paint-loft is the highest part of the theater; 
it is the studio of the scene-painter, and in 
it are produced all the beautiful stage pict- 


covered in the misty twilight of one or two | 


insufficient windows. At the left-hand side 
of the proscenium is the prompter’s desk, 
with bells and electric keys communicating 
with the machinists aloft, the conductor 
of the orchestra, the dressing-rooms of the 
actors, and the fire department. Concealed 
himself, the prompter can also communicate 
with the orchestra, and inspect the audience 
through peep-holes in the proscenium, and 


ures of the establishment. Simply to say 
that it is the studio would lead the reader 
who is not specially informed to a very 
erroneous idea of its form and furniture ; he 
would see in the mind’s eye, no doubt, an 
ordinary avedier, with the usual adjuncts, and 
no other feature of notable peculiarity than 
the increased size indispensable for canvases 
of heroic proportions. But scenic art, so- 
called, is not at all the same thing as the 
other branches of painting, and though one 
standard may be applied to the results, the 


| methods by which the complete work is 


| obtained are very dissimilar. 


from his desk he can direct operations | 
in any part of the establishment by the | 


movement of a finger. 
necessarily a person of large experience, 
discretion, and presence of mind. 

Creeping along “ the wings” we come at 
the extreme rear of the stage to a circular 
stair-way, leading to an elevation nearly fifty 
feet above the level of the orchestra. ‘The 
passage is narrow and unilluminated, and 
we reach the top out of breath, but with a 
strong feeling of relief. 
what are known in mysterious nomenclature 
as the “ flies,” which may be described as 
two platforms or galleries, one at each side 


The prompter is | 


| has preceded it. 


The painter 
for galleries has his whole canvas before 
him and can study at a glance the relation 
of one part of his picture with another, and 
the effect of each stroke upon the work that 
He is more or Jess minute 


| and finished, however broad his style may 


We emerge upon | 


of the stage, extending lengthwise from the | 
proscenium to the back, and it is here that | 
| starting-point is a model prepared on a 


the scenes are moved, by a complex system 
of cordage, blocks, and pulleys resembling 
the rigging of a ship. A large motto is 
conspicuously painted upon one of the 
walls, “ A place for everything,” and it is 
so essential that the scene-shifters shall be 
able to put their hands upon any object at 
the precise moment it, is wanted, that the 
purpose of the admonition is fulfilled in an 
apple-pie orderliness which, so far as the 
ropes are concerned, would be creditable to 
the poop-deck of a ship in fair weather. 
The halyards and lanyards, so to speak, are 
coiled up with a sailorly regard for exigencies 
that might call for their sudden use, and all 
the tools are placed in racks or shelves, 
where they can be seen or reached in a mo- 
ment. There are many precautions against 
fire; smoking is forbidden, and in nearly 
every corner there is a chemical extinguisher 
with hose carefully coiled around it. 

At the head of the stair-way by which we 





come up, a turn to the left brings us into the 
“ flies,” while a turn in the opposite direc- 
tion brings us into the paint-loft. The | 





be. But the painter for a theater has only 
one small section of the whole canvas before 
him at a time, and he has to develop that 
while the remainder is out of sight. He 
has to paint, not for the sort of inspection 
which another picture would receive, but 
with an eye to the effect his work will have 
when seen at a distance of from twenty-five 
to one hundred or more feet, in gas-light 
and lime-light, and never by an audience in 
the searching brilliance of sunlight. His 


scale of one inch to each foot of space 
that will be covered by the actual scene. 
The model is built upon a miniature stage, 
and it is exactly what the finished “ set,” as 
seen by the audience, will be in every detail, 
except size, with the difference, of course, 
that it is painted with twelve times more 
delicacy than its larger duplicate. The 
models of a talented scene-painter are of 
great value to managers, and are often 
worthy of preservation for their novel'beauty. 
Having thus made his composition in min- 
iature, the painter “scales” it with pencil 
or charcoal on his canvas; and as we turn 
away from the “flies,” we find him working 
and whistling a tune in his loft. The dark 
ascent of the spiral stair-way, and the depth 
of the stage below, leave our nerves un- 
settled, and the position of the loft does not 
assuage their uneasiness. The floor is a long, 
narrow platform, suspended from above, 
which becomes tremulous under every foot- 
fall. Its width is not more than seven feet, 
and a wooden guard is all that intervenes 
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between it and the depth below. At one 
side is a bench with deep pots of color upon 
it, and at the other is the white canvas with 
a faintly sketched design upon it, which the 
artist is filling in with apparently chaotic 
and unmodulated dashes of paint. He has 
neither mahl-stick nor palette ; his brush is 
flat and some eight inches broad, and he 
wields it with the careless vigor of a bill- 
poster. He is dressed from head to foot in 
white canvas overalls, and the hand which 
he holds out to us is speckled like a trout. 
From time to time he calls to his assistants, 
and the scene is elevated or lowered as he 
requires. A strong light is thrown upon 
the canvas by a row of gas-jets with tin 
reflectors ; a pungent vapor rises from a 
kettle of sizing which is simmering on a gas- 
stove. Neither the atmosphere nor the 
glimpses we frequently obtain of the gully 
beneath us are stimulating ; but the painter 
is in high spirits, and tells us that it is a 
pleasure for him to be up here,—that he 
actually loves the odors and precipitous 
surroundings of the paint-loft. When the 
scene is complete it is rehearsed, and the 





artist views his own work from the audi- | 


torium, under the lights by which it will 
be seen by the audience. The inspection 
and the criticism of the manager may satisfy 
him, but if they do not, the canvas is once 
more hauled up, for revision. At night the 
paint-loft is hoisted still nearer the roof, 
and the “flies” are lighted up by many 
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have long hours to work for a living; but 
they are unconsciously preparing future sur- 
prises and joys for thousands of children 
whom they may never know. 

We must close this rapid chronicle with 
one more glimpse of the city, from one of 
the old and almost obsolete watch-towers 
of the fire department, where, in a small oc- 
tagonal house, nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet above the level, and supported on iron 
pillars, a man is stationed to scan the roofs 
below for any sign of fire. The street patrol 
is so numerous, and the telegraph alarm- 
boxes are so widely distributed, that fires 
are usually announced by them before they 
can be seen from the bell-towers, which 
have all been abandoned save the one to 
which we refer. This is in Spring street, 
and a few nights ago we spent an hour in 
it with the watchman. Passing through the 
engine-house, with its suggestive preparations 
for emergencies, we toiled up the dark spiral 
stair-way, and tapped at the trap-door which 
admitted us into the little house on the 
apex. The man was alone and without a 
light ; the solitariness of his situation seemed 
to impart a tremulous pathos to his voice. 
“It’s good enough up here in the long 
summer evenings,” he said, puffing the while 
at his pipe; “but in the north-westers, 


| which shake the house so as to upset a 


gas-jets, each of which is protected by a | 


wire mask. 


Near Tompkins Square, in the upper | 
| broken sea of lava, dark and undistinguish- 
| able. The main thoroughfares threw tracings 


story of a factory, we see a row of pale- 
faced girls who are painting toys—an in- 
dustry of modern introduction in America, 
which, having superseded the necessity for 
importation, is now acquiring large pro- 
portions as an export. Not much art is 
applied to it; the colors are used lavishly, 
and without any restrictive adherence to 
fact. Horses are painted blue and pink, 
and other liberties are taken with nature 
which are sanctionable, perhaps, from the 
childish demand for brilliance of hue. 
“That, sir,” said an overseer once, as he 
gxhibited a crimson lion with a golden 
mane to us,—* that, sir, is the most perfect 
animal made in the trade”; and, no doubt, 
the infidelity of color gave it the preémi- 
nence. The girls cannot be even classified 
as skilled artificers; they are paid little and 





bucket of water, there’s no keeping warm, 
and in a thunder-storm it’s awful, the way 
the lightning plays around.” We looked 
below on the roofs, which in this neighbor- 
hood are mostly old-fashioned, with gables 
and steep slopes; it was like looking at some 


of reflected light against the sky, and a few 
double files of yellow lamps were visible. 
There was no motion and little sound. 
“ Yes,” continued the watchman, in response 
to a word of ours; “there’s plenty to think 
about down there, but it kinder makes me 
sad; I don’t seem to belong to it, and in 
the blackest part of the night I seem to see 
things—hundreds of things—going on under 
them roofs, when there’s really nothing.” 
The watchman did not understand his own 
spiritual sense, but with him as with us the 
profundity and vastness of the life of the 
city are emphasized by the concealment, 
and, as we have said, what the eye could 
not see the heart feels with extreme solem- 
nity. 
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CALHOUN’S OFFICE AND HOME, FORT HILL. 


No More beautiful or salubrious region 
is to be found in the whole United States 
than that which is lifted above the low level 
and clinging heat of the Atlantic coast by 
the clustered hills of the Blue Ridge; and 
no part of this range is more attractive than 
that included in the easternmost corner of 


South Carolina, where that State lies like a | 


wedge between North Carolina and Georgia. 
It was here, half a century or more ago, 
that one of the men of the South, who has 


stamped his name deeply into American | 


history, the Honorable John C. Calhoun, 
fixed his home, and possessed himself of 
what have now become ancestral acres. In 
the prime of the old Southern supremacy 
and prosperity, in the zenith of the states- 
man’s career, it was a place where the citi- 
zens of Charleston 2nd Columbia, and all 
of the rest of *“.. world who were fortunate 


in having the owner’s friendship, went for | 


large hospitality and rural sport au grand 
seigneur. In these days of the decadence 
of all that make such a place glorious and 
its owner an autocrat, the half-deserted 
mansion has become a point of pilgrimage 
for those whose imaginations still cling to 


the old order of things, and of curiosity to 
| others, who care to see a relic of former pride. 
The approach to it is from the railway 
station on the Piedmont Air Line at Cen- 
tral, and the distance about nine miles. 
The road lies almost all the way through 
fine woods of a great variety of trees, largely 
of second growth, exhibiting forcibly the 
| decline in agriculture that has followed the 
| downfall of the institution of slavery. Here 
and there a picturesque, deeply sunken 
stream, where the trout lies, is crossed upon 
a bridge of poles, or you come out upon 
| some eminence, whence you can look away 
over miles and miles of forest-clothed hills, 
rarely broken by tilled land, showing few 
houses, and seeming almost as wild and 
quiet as when white men first came. 

“ What is the name of this stream?” the 
driver is asked, at the first one, confident 
that some pleasant tradition lingers about 
its sunny margin. e 

“ Eighteen,” he answers. 

“ Eighteen! How came it to be called 
that ?” 

“Why, you see, in the Revolutionary 
times, settlements were scarce here. The 





[* Since this article was put in type, the Calhoun house (we believe not the office) has been destroyed 


by fire. 


Due allowance for this fact must be made by the reader.—Epb. S. M 
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white men were scattered all through the 
country separately, and down below here a 
piece they built a stockade. One time 
there was some trouble, and the white men 
and friendly Indians in the garrison were 
pushed right smart by the enemy who sur- 
rounded them. Finally a girlnamed Nancy 
Hart managed to get through, and she 
jumped bareback on a horse, and started 
up this way as hard as she could ride, rous- 
ing everybody to go to the relief of the 
garrison. As she rode along, she gave every 
creek coming down out of the mountains 
the name of the distance it was from the 
stockade. And so you'll find ’em—Six, that 
is Six-mile Creek, Ten, Twelve, Eighteen, 
Three-and-Twenty, and so on up to Ninety- 
six, where she stopped. I reckon she guessed 
at it, but pears like she calc’lated right close.” 

















upon the crest of a long, steep ridge which 
approaches close to the margin of a placid 
stream now called the Seneca River. There 
is a vague story of early Indian fights on 


| this ridge, and, in plowing it, many stone 


| 


relics have come to light. Later, when the 
sturdy mountaineers were rallying for the 
new republic in ’76, and resisting the sol- 
diers whom the Crown landed on the Car- 
olina coast or marched down from Virginia; 
when Marion was ranging the woods with 
his squirrel-hunters, and King’s Mountain 
saw a day of bloody battle on its rounded 
summit and along its abrupt sides, then 
this pleasant hill by the Seneca was again 
fortified and garrisoned under the name of 
Fort Salvador, after its commander, and 
more than one half-Indian skirmish took 
place within sound of its one small cannon. 





CALHOUN’S OFFICE. 


It is a gradual ascent to the central part 
of the estate, where “ Fort Hill” holds its 
commanding position. Calhoun found the 
name ready for him when he came, and 
well-supported by history, or, at least, by 
tradition. 
the Senecas were the chief representatives 
in this region, were at their fullest power, 
they had extended their sway as far south 
as here, driving back the Indian tribe which 
previously had held possession. It was a 
frontier post of their domain, however, and 
here they built a stockade for defense 


When the Six Nations, of which | 


Around this garrison grew up a small set- 
tlement, and a well was dug to guard 
against being cut off from a supply of 
water. Tradition says that after Salvador 
had been killed in one of the fights, and 
General Wilkinson had taken command, 
disasters followed and the place was aban- 
doned, but that first a large amount of val- 
uables and of war material was buried in 
the old well. It is the Captain Kidd's 
treasure tale of the region. 

When, half a century ago, Calhoun 
bought this place, to which he had been 
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attracted while up here hunting and fishing | 
in summer vacations, he for the first time 
extinguished the Seneca title, acquiring about | 
fifteen hundred acres. 

His first act was to lay out and improve 
an extensive park, and to build a house 
upon the top of the hill, where a wide 
landscape of marvelous beauty saluted his 
eyes in every direction. It is this park | 
and mansion that now appear through an 
opening in the tangled woods, and realize 
the traditions of the old, rich, rural life in 
the South. 

From the heavy gate which a little negro 
labors excitedly to swing back on its rusty 
hinges, showing all his white teeth at a 
nickel, a broad and solid road, brown with a | 
carpet of fine needles, winds upward toward | 
a mansion that reminds one of Mount 
Vernon,—a large house of stone, stuccoed 
and whitewashed, with a gable roof ex- 
tending over the porch, and supported upon 
four great pillars, stuccoed into smoothness | 
and whiteness. At the farther, or western, | 
side of the main house begins an extension, | 
one story in height and made of wood, | 
which is fully one hundred feet long. This | 
held the kitchen and house-servants’ rooms, | 
and it was half-screened from view by a row | 
of cedars that have now become sadly | 


gnarled and dead. Just under the brow of 
the hill, in front of the house, bursts out a 
copious spring, whose drainage has cut a 
deep gully into the rocky slope. Over this | 
spring was built a low, square house, the 
mossy roof of which is too low to obstruct 
the view from the piazza. Underneath, the 
rock was excavated into a large chamber, | 
where the spring was curbed and taught a 
sober channel, cooling the air for the rows 
of pans of milk and the jars of butter that 
dwelt in the shady, semi-subterranean retreat. 
Stone steps led down to this dairy, and a 
pheebe-bird or two built a nest in the 
rough portal. Beyond, a little way, four 
stout posts held a large pigeon-house, a lad- 
der’s length above the ground, and beyond 
this stretched a clover-field down to the river. 
Entering the broad hall in the center of 
the mansion, the eye rests upon a large num- 
ber of antlers, all of deer killed close by, 
and some with the senator’s own rifle. Even 
now the woods about there are full of 
venison, and only the day before the writer’s 
visit a black bear had come down from the 
forest at high noon, trotted leisurely through 
the door-yard, run across the park, and so 
gone out again to his wilderness. 
In the sitting-room, which opens at the 














left of the hall, everything is substantially 
as Mr. Calhoun left it, and all is plain and 
worn. The old-fashioned side-board was 
constructed of historic wood, and, besides 
much family plate, it was ornamented by 
two great polished horns of African oxen, 
handsomely mounted in gold, a gilt clock 
of the time of Louis XVI., and other 
lesser articles of virtu, all gifts to Mr. 


| Calhoun. Another interesting relic was the 


old straight-backed, sprawl-legged arm-chair 
which Washington used at Trenton. The 
negroes believe that it incapacitates the per- 
son who sits fifteen minutes in it for suc- 
cessfully lying during the following sixty 
days. It is not in high repute among them, 
therefore, as an easy chair. In the more 
reserved “parlor,” beyond this room, are 
many family portraits in antique frames, 
including a queer one of Mrs. Calhoun’s 
mother when a girl, with her hair done up 
in an inconceivably bushy manner. 

But the statesman’s favorite haunt was 


| his library, which occupies a square, one- 


storied structure by itself, a hundred feet or 
so in the rear of the house. One gets a 
good idea of the grandeur of the old estate 
from the porch of this little building, whence 


| he can view the three hundred acres of park, 


and admire the gigantic, symmetrical, it is 
net too much to say perfect, examples of 
live-oak, cedar, and other trees that group 
themselves picturesquely in this noble de- 
mesne. Beyond it, the hill slopes away to 
the river bottoms, which, overflowed yearly, 
are perpetually fertile, and to the greensward 
or black fallow that marks the swell of old 
Fort Hill. At his right, close by, is the old 
house-garden, now a tangled, odorous jun- 
gle of roses and grapes; at his left a varied 
landscape, with the spires of old Pendleton, 
the county-town, in the distance; behind him 
a valley full of woodland, out of which, a 
dozen miles away, rise the hill and park 
and large white house where the senator's 
brother resided. This latter estate can be 
seen from the railway trains, when they are 
a few miles west of Central. 

The library has its sides filled with book- 
shelves, and these are packed with volumes 
of every description, though largely the lit- 
erature of the law and the rostrum. Cal- 
houn’s own speeches appear in several 
editions, and there are many books that 
bear the marks of his pen. A marble bust 
of the senator occupies a pedestal in the 
corner, and here are the table at which he 
wrote, the chair in which he sat, the pictures 
that pleased his taste. It is a dark and 
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somber room, though; there is not a bit of 
brightness or light to relieve the sober array 
of books, the heavy furniture, the dark paint, 
and dull, groined ceiling. 

When John C. Calhoun sat, and wrote, 
and attended to his affairs in this gloomy 
library, he was a man not only of unbounded 
influence, but of great wealth. Besides this 
princely domain, he was proprietor of a 
great plantation in Alabama. He owned 
from three to five hundred slaves, and kept 
them all busy. He would send a detach- 





ment down to his cotton-fields, as long as 
they could stand it, and then bring them 
back here to the brisk mountain air for 
recuperation. At one time this home-estate 
amounted to fifteen hundred acres, but now 
it is not more than half as large, and is 
going into a melancholy decay for lack of 
money to make its cultivation profitable or 
its beauty available for any one’s pleasure. 
It still remains in the family, but a pur- 
chaser for the larger part, if not for the 
whole, would probably be welcomed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
PATKUL. 


WE have seen that the surrender of Pat- 
kul was one of the conditions of the peace 
of Altranstidt. The political career of this 
unhappy man is inseparably connected with 
the war between Charles and Peter. 

We have already spoken of the way in 
which Patkul was identified with the early 
history of the war, the share he had in 
bringing it about, and in forming the alli- 
ance between Augustus and Peter. In the 
battle on the Diina, he commanded one 
wing of the Saxon troops under Field-Mar- 
shal Steinau, was severely wounded, and 
was taken to Mitau. Six weeks later, in 
September, 1701, Prince Gregory Dolgoruky, 
the Russian envoy at Warsaw, wrote to the 
Tsar: “ Patkul has hardly got well from his 
wound, but he has been to see me, and said 
that he does not intend to serve any longer 
in Poland, on account of the way in which 
the King has treated his allies; that for a 
time he will live in Breslau and look about 
to find some place to serve.” Peter, who, 
like all Patkul’s contemporaries, had a great 
opinion of his abilities, immediately invited 
him to enter his service. This opportune 
offer was taken into consideration, and Pat- 
kul started for Moscow, where he arrived 
in Passion Week, in 1702. The Tsar re- 
ceived him kindly, consulted with him on 
several occasions, and renewed his offers, 
which were ultimately accepted by Patkul, 
who then received the rank of privy coun- 
cilor, and was subsequently appointed a 
lieutenant-general. There exists in the 


archives at Moscow a curious document of 
this period, written by Patkul in German, 
in which he sets forth in detail his acquire- 
ments, experience, and qualifications; dis- 
claiming all knowledge of marine affairs, 
and any special acquaintance with artillery 
or cavalry, but asserting his thorough com- 
petence in all relating to the infantry, to en- 
gineering, mathematics, architecture, and the 
construction of fortresses. During the three 
weeks which Patkul remained in Moscow, 
he had many interviews and conversations 
with the Tsar and with Golovin on the sub- 
ject of procuring foreign officers for the 
army, and generally with regard to inviting 
foreigners to take service in Russia. The 
famous manifesto of April 27th, 1702, invit- 
ing foreigners to settle in Russia, was issued 
on the advice of Patkul, and was submitted 
to him for approbation. On the same day, 
the Tsar commissioned him to enter into 
various negotiations with the King of Poland, 
and to engage at his discretion foreigners 
for the Russian service, fixed his salary at 
one thousand reichsthalers a month, pre- 
sented him with an estate of four hundred 
families of serfs, and his portrait set in dia- 
monds, valued at three thousand rubles. 


“It is sufficiently known,” said this celebrated 
manifesto, “in all the lands which the Almighty has 
placed under our rule, that since our accession to the 
throne all our efforts and intentions have tended to 
govern this state in such a way that all of our sub- 
jects should, through our care for the general good, 
become more and more prosperous. For this end, 
we have always tried to maintain internal order, to 
defend the state against invasion, and in every way 
possible to improve and to extend trade. With this 
purpose we have been compelled to make some 
necessary and salutary changes in the administration, 
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THE EXECUTIONER BURNING THE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST PATKUL, IN THE SQUARE OF THE KREMLIN. 


in order that our subjects might more easily gain a 
knowledge of matters of which they were before ig- 
norant, and become more skillful in their commercial 
relations. We have therefore given orders, made 
dispositions, and founded institutions indispensable 
for increasing our trade with foreigners, and shall do 
the same in heal Nevertheless we fear that mat- 
ters are not in such a good condition as we desire, 
and that our subjects cannot in perfect quietness en- 
joy the fruits of our labors, and we have therefore 


considered still other means to protect our frontier | 


from the invasion of the enemy, and to preserve the 
rights and privileges of our state, and the general 
peace of all Christians, as is incumbent on a Chris- 


tian monarch to do. To attain these worthy aims, | 


we have endeavored ‘o improve our military forces, 
which are the protection of our state, so that our 


troops may consist of well-drilled men, maintained 
in perfect order and discipline. In order to obtain 
greater improvement in this respect, and to encour- 
age foreigners who are able to assist us in this way, 
as well as artists and artisans profitable to the state, 
to come in numbers to our country, we have issued 
this manifesto, and have ordered printed copies of it 
to be sent throughout Europe.” 


Although the improvement of commerce 
was put forward, it will be seen that the 
main object of the manifesto was to obtain 
skilled officers for the army. In order to 
encourage foreigners to come to Russia, 
| and to remove all fear of ill treatment, it 
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was expressly stated that all previous laws 
and decrees restricting the arrival or the 
departure of foreigners were thereby re- 
pealed, that all who came with the intention 
of entering the Russian service would re- 
ceive a free passage and a full protection; 
and that they might experience no diffi- 
culties arising from their ignorance of the 
Russian laws, they should be placed under 
the jurisdiction of a special tribunal com- 

ed of foreigners, where all proceedings 
should be conducted, not according to the 
Russian law, but according to the Roman 
civil law. More than that, the principle 
of religious tolerance was set forth in this 
decree almost as fully as by Frederick the 
Great, half a century later. “And as in 
our residence of Moscow,” the manifesto 
goes on to say, “ the free exercise of religion 
of all other sects, although not agreeing with 
our church, is already allowed, so shall this 
be hereby confirmed anew in such wise that 
we, by the power granted to us by the Al- 
mighty, will exercise no compulsion over 
the consciences of men, and will gladly allow 
every Christian to care for his own salvation 
at his own risk.” No one was to be hin- 
dered or oppressed in either the private or 
public exercise of the religion of any Chris- 
tian sect. It will be noticed that the free- 
dom of religious exercise granted by Peter 
extended only to Christians. From these 
privileges he, by implication, excepted the 
Jews. At another time he expressed him- 
self particularly on this point. “I would 
rather,” he said, “see among us the best 
people of the Mohammedan and heathen 
beliefs than Jews. They are rascals and 
cheats. I root out evil and do not spread 
it. They shall have no abode and no trade 
in Russia, however much they may try to 
get it, and however near to me may be the 
people they bribe.” 

A few days after the departure of the 
Tsar for Archangel, a curious honor was 
paid to Patkul. All the Swedish prisoners 
were collected on the great square of the 
Krémlin, and there, in their midst, the exe- 
cutioner publicly burned all the pamphlets 
and accusations which had been printed in 
Stockholm against Patkul. This was in 
reply to a similar action on the part of the 
Swedish Government, which, four months 
before, had burned in Stockholm various 
pamphlets published in Patkul’s defense. 

From that time on, Patkul was active in 
the Tsar’s service, first in Vienna, negotiat- 
ing with Kaunitz, and engaging such men 
as Ogilvy, Rénne, and Huyssen to enter 
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the Russian service; then in the Ukraine, 
negotiating with Mazeppa and Palei, and 
hoping to arrange the border disputes be- 
tween Poland and Russia; then at the 
foundation of St. Petersburg, high in the 
favor and confidence of the Tsar, and then 
in Saxony, in command of the auxiliary 
troops, and planning, plotting, and counter- 
mining, both at Dresden and at Berlin. He 
was ever on the alert, ever active, ever 
ready with word and pen wherever there 
seemed to him a point to be gained or an 
opportunity to be used. He advised and 
criticised Matvéief at The Hague, he dis- 
puted with Dolgoriky at Warsaw, he di- 
rected Huyssen in his literary campaign to 
influence public opinion throughout Europe, 
he carefully watched the maneuvers of the 
Court of Berlin, and gave personal counsel 
to King Augustus. 

Yet Patkul did not fulfill the expectations 
of Peter. His incessant activity, his labori- 
ous intrigues, his careful reports, led to no 
practical result. The great object of his 
life was, as we know, to forward the interests 
and preserve the privileges of the Livonian 
nobility. It was for this that he did his best 
to bring about the war. It was for this that 
he took service first with Poland and then 
with Russia. Itwastherefore natural that he 
should strain all his influence with the Tsar 
to induce him to leave the Baltic provinces, 
to unite his forces with those of Augustus, 
and to attack Charles. His conduct was 
loyal, but his personal views in this, as in 
other things, conflicted with those of his new 
master. He was not a Russian, and, like 
many well-educated foreigners, looked on 
the Russians with contempt. The Tsar, in 
employing foreigners, intended them to be 
teachers and instructors, and to serve as 
examples to the Russians. He was willing 
to put up with an occasional mistake or 
error, if his subjects gradually improved. 
Patkul’s plan was to officer the whole army 
with foreigners, leaving each general free to 
choose his subordinates. In the same way, 
as he had a contempt for Russian diploma- 
tists, with their inexperience, their ignorance 
of languages, and their lack of knowledge 
of society, he desired to make himself a sort 
of general diplomatic representative of the 
Tsar abroad, residing at Dresden or The 
Hague—with a number of secretaries, resi- 
dents, and charges d'affaires under his direc- 
tion. He finally succeeded in persuading 
Peter to adopt his plan in part, and the 
Germans whom he recommended—Urbich, 
Neuhausen, and Lita—were appointed resi- 
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dents in Vienna, Copenhagen, and Berlin; 
but while they furnished the Russian Gov- 
ernment with valuable and interesting re- 
ports, they were not placed under the 
supreme control of Patkul. As a diploma- 
tist, Patkul did not show himself worthy of 
his reputation. He had no knowledge of 
the general interests of Russia, no sympathy 
with the Russians. He took no broad 
views of any subject. The whole aim of his 
diplomacy seemed to be to obtain temporary 
and even trifling successes on minor points, 
and to gain advantages in quibbling and 
word-twisting. His impetuous temper and 
his prejudices made it difficult always to 
trust to what he said. As Dolgoriky once 
said to Golovin: “I think you now know 
Patkul. One must carefully examine not 
only his words but even his letters. If he 
writes when he is in ill-humor, he will not 
even give praise to God himself.” 

With his temper, his belief in his own 
powers, and his constant interference, Pat- 
kul made himself more enemies than friends. 
He quarreled with Galftsyn at Vienna, and 
with Matvéief at The Hague; Dolgoriky at 
Warsaw refused to be in communication 
with him ; the officers of the Russian troops 
in Saxony hated him; and, worst of all, he 
set the Saxon ministry against him. Even 
King Augustus complained to Dolgortiky 
that Patkul was bringing about misunder- 
standings between him and the Tsar by his 
personal malice, and bitterly said: “ I know 
Patkul well, and his Tsarish Majesty will 
soon learn also that Patkul abandoned the 
service of his own master only for his own 
plans and profit.” 

In consequence of the Treaty of October, 
1703, eleven Russian regiments, with an 
auxiliary force of Cossacks, made their ap- 
pearance at the head-quarters of King 
Augustus in the summer of 1704. The 
Cossacks were under the command of Dan- 
iel Apostol, and the Russians under that of 
Prince Dimitri Galitsyn, who had distin- 
guished himself diplomatically at Constanti- 
nople, but who had no knowledge of war, 
or of the management of troops. They 
had taken two months to march from Kief 
to Sokal, on the Western Bug, and so great 
had been the hardships of the march that 
the Russians had been reduced in number 
from over nine thousand to under seven 
thousand fit for service, and of the six 
thousand Cossacks only three thousand ap- 
peared. They were badly armed and badly 
clothed. “The men,” wrote Patkul, who 
had the command over this auxiliary detach- 
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ment, “ are so good that nothing better can 
be desired. They show perfect obedience, 
and willingly do all that they are ordered, 
But it is impossible to do anything with the 
officers, and, therefore, the men govem 
themselves.” The officers, he advised, 
should be immediately replaced by Ger- 
mans. Patkul became at once involved 
in trouble with Prince Galitsyn, whom 
alone the officers were willing to obey, and 
complained of the harm that Galitsyn was 
causing the troops by his stupid commis- 
sariat arrangements, and his inconsistency, 
“ At one time he takes on himself the fur- 
nishing of all the provisions, at another he 
suddenly gives this over to the royal com- 
missariat. At one time he wants his soldiers 
to bake bread for themselves, at another he 
suddenly makes a demand for baked bread, 
and insists that it be furnished in the twink- 
ling of an eye.” Words were scarcely strong 
enough to express his opinion of the char- 
acter, the cowardice, and the want of disci- 
pline of the Cossacks. It must be admitted 
that the Russian and Cossack officers retali- 
ated in like wise. 

With nine of the Russian battalions, Pat- 
kul undertook the siege of Posen, but, after 
waiting a month before the city for reén- 
forcements and making a breach in the 
walls, he was obliged by the order of the 
King to give up the siege on the very day 
fixed for its storm, and retire into Saxony. 
Here he was joined by the remnants of four 
other regiments which, under the command 
of General Gértz, had been cut to pieces by 
the Swedes near Fraustadt, and was given 
quarters near Guben, in Lower Lusatia. 
Here they suffered great distress. All the 
resources of the province had been previ- 
ously exhausted by the Saxon troops, and 
Russian money was at such a discount that 
the inhabitants were unwilling to receive it, 
and the Saxon officials refused to give for- 
age and provisions. The artillery was re- 
duced to such a state as to be utterly useless. 
The men had tattered uniforms and no 
shoes, and excited the sympathy of the 
German officers who, out of curiosity, came 
to look at them. Galftsyn, in reporting the 
bad condition of his men, threw constant 
blame upon Patkul. Patkul, at the same 
time, in writing to Golovin, said that their 
state was a shame to the Tsar. They had 
received no pay for a long time, and if mat- 
ters went on in this way, it would be neces- 
sary for them to die on the spot, or to run 
away, become marauders, and fill the gal- 





lows and wheels. He, in his turn, threw 
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blame on Galitsyn, whom he accused of 
neglect and indifference. For the men 
themselves he had the highest praise, men- 
tioned with surprise that during the whole 
campaign no soldier had rendered himself 
liable to capital punishment, and even began 
to think that something could be made out 
of the Russian officers. They at all events 
knew what obedience meant. Finally he 
raised large sums of money on his own per- 
sonal credit, reclothed the troops, supplied 
them with provisions, and in eight months’ 
time their appearance was so altered that 
the Saxons themselves admitted that they 
were, in general, superior to any body of 
German soldiers. Still no money came 
from Russia, and the credit of Patkul could 
not last forever. Again he wrote dispatch 
after dispatch on the condition of the 
troops, accusing the Saxon ministers of act- 
ing contrary to the orders of the King in not 
giving provisions, and in not furnishing bet- 
ter quarters. He proposed to the Tsar that 
as it was impossible for the troops to return 
to Russia through Poland, which was occu- 
pied by the Swedes, an arrangement might 
be made with the Emperor by which they 
should enter the Austrian service. Peter 
consented to this on the condition that it 
should be done only in case of extreme 
necessity, and that they should not serve 
for more than one campaign. To clear 
himself from all responsibility in the decis- 
ion of this matter, Patkul called a council 
of war, and placed before the Russian 
officers five questions, as to the possibility of 
returning to Russia either through Prussia 
or Austria without cavalry, as to the method 
of obtaining provisions, and as to the safest 
route. At asecond council he asked wheth- 
er the present quarters were possible for 
another winter, and whether the troops had 
provisions and money, stating at the same 
time that, in case of the impossibility of 
marching through Poland, the Tsar would 
place them in the service of another state. 
The unanimous reply was that it was im- 
possible to stay there or go through Poland, 
and that they were ready to serve wherever 
the Tsar ordered. With this Patkul pro- 
ceeded to Dresden, and made a treaty with 
Count Stratmann, the imperial envoy, by 
which the troops were to be taken into the 
imperial service for a year, on advantageous 
conditions. Several secret articles provided 
guarantees for Saxony and for Augustus. 
Patkul had long been obnoxious to the 
Saxon ministers. He had exposed their 
double dealing, and had been unsparing in 





his denunciations of them, both in his offi- 
cial reports and in his private letters to his 
friends. He had criticised the acts and 
policy of Augustus in his dispatches to the 
Tsar, for which he had been called to 
account by the King himself, and shortly 
before, when on a special mission to Berlin, 
had discussed at length their conduct of 
affairs in Saxony. He thought he had dis- 
covered that the chief reason of the vacil- 
lation of the Court of Prussia was want of 
faith in Augustus, and had defended that 
monarch at the expense of his ministers, and 
had promised that the Tsar would do his 
best to have them removed. If Patkul 
really saw no more into the motives which 
guided Prussian policy at that time than his 
dispatches show, he was short-sighted; if 
he did, he allowed his feelings of hostility 
and revenge to get the better of his judg- 
ment. However that may be, what he had 
told and done came back to Dresden, and 
made his enemies still more bitter. Even 
the marriage that he was on the point of 
contracting with Madame von Einsiedel, the 
rich widow of a Saxon magnate, and lady 
of honor to the Electress Dowager, was 
made an accusation against him.* The 
opportunity offered for revenge was too 
good to be missed. The Saxon ministry, 
although they had received notice of every 
stage of the negotiations from Patkul him- 
self, affected surprise and horror at this 
injury to the King’s interests, this insult to 
his dignity, and on the proposition of Gen- 
eral Schulenburg, Patkul’s bitterest enemy, 
arrested him at night in his own house, on 
his return from his betrothal, and conveyed 
him to the castle of Sonnenstein, near 
Pirna. His letters and papers were all 
seized, and for a long time he was allowed 
no communication with any one. Even 
Danmitz, who had been sent by Augustus 
with a verbal message from the Tsar, was 
not permitted to see him alone. The 
arrest of a foreign minister in the discharge 
of his functions created a great sensation, 
not only in Dresden, but everywhere on the 
Continent. The Danish, Prussian, and Aus- 
trian envoys protested, and some of them 
withdrew from the capital, on the ground 
that they were no longer safe. Prince 
Galitsyn, in command of the troops, although 
hostile personally to Patkul, wrote also a 





* He had bought an estate in Switzerland, where 
he intended to pass the rest of his days, having re- 
solved to retire from the annoyances of his political 
life. 
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strong protest, and demanded his immediate 
release, putting it on the ground of the great 
loss to which the Tsar would be exposed by 
the protest of all the bills of exchange of 
Patkul, who had sole charge of the finances 
of the troops. The Saxon ministers alleged 
in excuse that they had arrested Patkul, not 
as a foreign minister, but as a military officer 
under the command of the field-marshal, 
to prevent him from committing an act of 
treason against the King by the transfer of 
the troops. Augustus appeared personally 
well disposed, and accused Patkul of noth- 
ing more than of his violent temper, saying : 
“ It is always a pity that the man is so fear- 
fully vehement. He has uncommon under- 
standing, great capacifé, and is extremely 
good for all sorts of affairs; but when he 


becomes wild, there is nothing to be done | 


with him.” But he refused to interfere with 


the acts of his ministers, and Schénbeck was | 


sent to the Tsar at Grodno, with a long and 
labored explanation and defense of the act, 
and with many complaints of Patkul’s quar- 
relsome disposition, but with no other grave 
accusation. Peter, although he maintained 
that Patkul should have waited for another 
order before concluding that the extreme 
necessity had arrived for turning the troops 
over to Austria, yet demanded that the 
prisoner should be immediately sent to him, 


with all his papers untouched ; insisted that | 


his envoy was responsible to him alone, and 
promised to make a close investigation into 
the whole affair. There were excuses and 
delays. The Swedes were then at Grodno, 
and the Saxon ministers knew that Peter 
would be obliged to content himself with 
protests. And so it was. The numerous 
demands of the Tsar were not complied 
with, and Patkul remained a prisoner, first 
at Sonnenstein, and then at K6nigstein. 

It was indeed difficult for the Tsar to do 
anything in the matter. He was already 
at war with Charles, and if this had brought 
about a breach between him and Augustus, 
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| the Saxons would have been only too 
pleased, as it would have led to the conclu- 
| sion of peace with Sweden. Under such 
circumstances, there is no penalty for a 
_ breach of international law. It is judged 
only before the tribunals of conscience, of 
public opinion, and of history. Charles was 
too much taken up with what the verdict 
of history would be on his other exploits to 
think of what might be said of his treatment 
| of Patkul, and Augustus was already hard- 
ened to breaches of international law. Had 
he not broken the neutrality of Austria? 
Had he not seized the princes Sobieski 
without harm to himself? Had he not 
arrested the French minister, the Marquis 
| du Heron, for correspondence with Charles, 
imprisoned him, and sent him out of the 
country, and yet Louis XIV. had not stirred 
a finger? Nevertheless, it is but fair to 
say that Augustus did show some twinges 
| of conscience with regard to the surrender 
| of Patkul. He hesitated and delayed a long 
| 


time about performing this article of the 
treaty, and did so at last only under great 
| pressure. It is reported that even then he 
sent word privately to the commander of 
| KGnigstein to allow Patkul to escape, and 
| that the flight of the prisoner was only pre- 
vented by the avarice of the commandant, 
| who, knowing that Patkul was rich, insisted 
on a heavy bribe, and that the time for 
| escape was spent in discussion of the amount. 
The truth of this story has been doubted by 
later historians ; at all events it is character- 
istic of Augustus. 

Patkul was finally delivered to General 
Meyerfeld on the 18th of April, 1707, and 
on the roth of October he was executed at 
Kasimirz, not far from Posen. 

The contract between Patkul and Strat- 
mann for the delivery of the troops to the 
Emperor was not carried out, but they were 
nevertheless not surrendered to the Swedes 
on the arrival of Charles. They succeeded 
in marching back to Russia through Silesia. 
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Touch me, kiss me, and keep me fast, 

But glad and near as your strong arms hold me, 
And close as your dear caress may fold me, 
Time laughs it away—and it cannot last! 


Grieve me,—leave me,—but if you give 
The thought of your heart in any fashion, 
In words of wisdom or words of passion, 
It stays with me, while I breathe and live! 
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IN CAMP. 


’Tis night upon the lake. Our camp is made 
*Twixt shore and hill, beneath the pine-trees’ shade. 
’Tis still, and yet what woody noises loom 

Against the background of the silent gloom! 

One well might hear the opening of a flower 

If day were hushed as this. A mimic shower 

Just shaken from a branch, how large it sounded 
As ’gainst our canvas roof its three drops bounded! 
Across the rumpling waves the hoot-owl’s bark 
Tolls forth the midnight hour upon the dark. 

What mellow booming from the woods doth come ?— 
The mountain quarry strikes its mighty drum. 


Long had we lain beside our pine-wood fire, 

From things of sport our talk had risen higher. 
How frank and intimate the words of men 

When tented lonely in some forest glen! 

No dallying now with masks from whence emerges 
Scarce one true feature forth. The night wind urges 
To straight and simple speech. So we had thought 
Aloud ; no well-hid secrets but were brought 

To light. The spiritual hopes, the wild, 
Unreasoned longings, that from child to child, 
Mortals still cherish, though with modern shame— 
To these, and things like these, we gave a name; 
And as we talked, the intense and resinous fire 

Lit up the towering boles, till nigh and nigher 
They gathered round, a ghostly company, 

Like beasts who seek to know what men may be. 


Then to our hemlock beds, but not to sleep,— 
For listening to the stealthy steps that creep 
About the tent, or falling branch, but most 

A noise was like the rustling of a host, 

Or like the sea that breaks upon the shore. 

It was the pine-tree’s murmur. More and more 
It took a human sound.—These words I felt 
Into the skyey darkness float and melt : 


“ Heardst thou these wanderers reasoning of a time 
When men more near the Eternal One shall climb? 
How like the new-born child, who cannot tell 

A mother’s arm that wraps him warm and well! 
Leaves of His rose; drops in His sea that flow— 
Blind, deaf, insensate, they nor see nor know 

Here, in this breathing world of joy and fear, 

We can no nearer get to God than here.” 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


IMMEDIATELY after a child has passed | 


the destructive age, the age in which he 
breaks things in order to see what makes 
them go, he enters upon a period devoted 
to attempts to construct something. If he 
is so fortunate as to have kindergarten train- 


ing, this inherent tendency is taken advan- | 
tage of, and even in the common primary | 
school some use is made of blocks and | 


pencils; but when the child passes into 
the grammar-school, what a dreary waste 
it seems to the active brain and the restless 
hand! 

Is it not true that at the very age when 
manual dexterity can be most easily and 


surely attained, most children are removed | 


from all opportunity to learn how to use 
their hands, except such chance as they 
have in playing marbles, peg-top, base-ball, 
and other games, and that they are set to 
work on purely mental exercises? From 
the age of six or seven to fifteen or sixteen, 
are not most boys and girls confined five 
hours a day at mere head-work—the little 
variation that music and drawing have lately 
given being more than counterbalanced by 





IN THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


under quick and intelligent mental direc. 
tion. Are not these also the qualities that 
make the skill of the handicraftsman? In 
former days, before machinery had been so 
widely applied to the necessary work of life, 
the faculties which had been partially de- 
veloped by the boy in various games, were 
a little later applied by the apprentice to 
the handicrafts by which a livelihood was 
to be gained. Even the boys who went 
into business, no matter what their social 
position, were obliged to take their turn in 
building the fires, sweeping the lofts, open- 
ing the cases, packing the goods, and other 
arts not of a very high kind, indeed, but 
yet developing that most invaluable quality 
which no other word can describe—“ gump- 
tion.” In place of the varied work that the 
mechanic apprentice, or the boy of the store, 
was formerly called upon to do, what sub- 
stitutes have we found? Such inadequate 
ones that it is a matter of common remark 
that the best workmen among the repair- 


| hands in the factories, whose work is of a 


lessons out of school? And, if a parent tries | 


to keep his children out of the public mill, 


does he not find that his choice lies between | 
a private school that is wholly given over | 
| tinent of Europe, where manual labor still 
| prevails to a greater extent than in England 


to classical study, or one that serves as an 
asylum for incapables ? 

What child, of rich or poor parentage, is 
the worse for the possession of some degree 
of manual dexterity ? Who can tell when 
the child is ten years old what its position 
will be at twenty ? The changes in position, 


in this country, are reason enough why boys | 


and girls alike should learn to use their 
hands, at least in the elementary way pro- 
posed in this paper. It has been observed 
that the active and restless boys who used 
to get flogged the most for truancy and mis- 
chief have often made the most capable 
men. Why was this? Perhaps because 
playing truant required or developed some 
decision of character, and the mischief per- 
petrated often called for sagacity in planning 
and dexterity in execution. Their trained 
sagacity and dexterity have served them in 
later years, notwithstanding their truancy. 
But this is not the whole. The boy who 
can play well, and who is the leader in athletic 
or other sports, is so because he has trained 
his muscles and his hands to act readily 





varied kind requiring manual skill, are now 
almost all old men. 

In many trades where manual skill is re- 
quired in finishing and assembling after the 
machine work has been done, the best hand- 
workmen are more and more from the con- 


or in this country, and where there is an in- 
herited capacity for skill in handicraft. We 
are training no American craftsmen, and un- 
less we devise better methods than the old 
and now obsolete apprentice system, much 
of the perfection of our almost automatic 
mechanism will have been achieved at the 
cost not only of the manual but also of the 
mental development of our men. Our al- 
most automatic mills and machine-shops 
will become mental stupefactories. 

There is a better chance for women to 
retain their faculty of manual dexterity, be- 
cause it has not yet been possible to apply 
machinery to the work of women in nearly 
so great a degree as it has been applied to 
that of men. 

This question of industrial training has 
lately received much attention from those 
who are attempting to reform our system of 
education and to adapt it more fully to the 
necessities of American life, but many of the 
proposed methods aim too high. Element- 
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ary instruction in the intelligent use of the | 
hand itself must precede all attempts to ap- | 
ply the hand to specific trades. 

In the consideration of this question we 
will take up— 

First. What has been attempted, and in 
part accomplished, in the Mechanic Art 
School of the Massachusetts Institute of | 
Technology. 

Second. What may be done in a special 
school auxiliary to the grammar and high 
schools of cities and towns. 

Third. What ought to and can be done 
in primary and grammar schools without 
special buildings or expensive apparatus. 


THE MECHANIC ART SCHOOL OF THE IN- 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Tuts school is mainly an auxiliary to the 
regular courses of instruction which consti- 
tute the main purposes of the Institute. If 
suitable preparatory instruction were given 
elsewhere it would be much better; but the 
department was established almost perforce, 
because there was no place where a boy 
combining mechanicai aptitude and mental 
ability, and desiring to follow the profession 
of a mechanical engineer or a scientific 
architect and builder, could be trained in 
the use of tools. Because of this want it 
has happened that, while there are plenty 
of engineers who are not mechanics, plenty 
of draughtsmen who are miscalled architects, 
plenty of builders by rule of thumb who have 
no title to the name, we have in this country 
very few fully competent men in any of these 
departments. 

The necessity for adequate instruction in 
the use of tools has been so urgent upon 
some of the railways in England that de- 
partments of instruction have been estab- 
lished where young men of good education, 
who are intended for the higher places in 
the necessary work of conducting the traffic, 
are adequately trained. 

The plan of the mechanic art school in 
the Institute was first tried in Russia, and is 
now being adopted in Germany, with almost 
the very same modifications that we have | 
made in the time occupied and the course 
of instruction. The method is one by 
which the hand is trained to the use of tools | 
at the same time that instruction is being 
given in the school studies that constitute 
a fit preparation, either for the active pur- | 





suit of any mechanical trade or for the 
higher technical training that is given in the 
regular courses of instruction in the Insti- 
tute proper. The fundamental idea of the 
school is, that the head, and its servant 
the hand, must be trained to use tools in- 
telligently before the tools are applied to the 
construction of anything for the purpose of 
sale, or before any idea of commercial value 
is permitted to affect the product of such 
use, 

In modern practice, all the arts have be- 
come so specialized, that any average boy 
or young man who undertakes any branch 
has little opportunity to obtain what might 
be termed a liberal trade education, but 
rather risks becoming a mere part of a 
machine, capable of doing one thing well 
and nothing more. Hence, when an auto- 
matic method is devised that displaces a 
man who has been himself almost a part of 
an automatic mechanism, he is almost help- 
less, and incapable of turning his hand to 
other mechanical pursuits. He has had no 
elementary instruction, but only ignorant 
practice in a small department of a trade. 
The motive of this school is therefore ele- 
mentary instruction; and the product in 
finished work may either be a good exam- 
ple of metal forging, filing, or fitting, or a 
simple bit of carpenter’s work, of some value 
or use to the pupil, or possibly of some use 
in the further conduct of the instruction, but 
one that has been made without any reference 
whatever to the market. Therefore the 
time of the instructor has not been devoted 
to any futile attempt to secure a salable 
product from unskillful hands, but has been 
given to the training of the pupils in the 
use of their hands and heads at the same 
time. 

A construction-shop in connection with 
a school implies a large expenditure for a 
variety of tools and machines, and the reg- 
ular employment of a number of skillful 
workmen who shall make up, as well as may 
be, for the deficiencies of the pupils, and 
finish or set up the work only partly or 
imperfectly done by them. The school for 
elementary instruction, on the other hand, 
which we are describing, needs only a few 
hand-tools and simple machines, a force of 
competent instructors which is small in 


| proportion to the number of pupils, and 


the use of a small quantity of inexpensive 
material. 

Let us consider two examples of the ordi- 
nary methods now adopted to qualify boys to 
become mechanics or machinists. We will 
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consider the case of average boys, not those 
who have such a mechanical aptitude that 
they will qualify themselves wherever they 
are placed—though, for want of a right sys- 
tem, even such boys often qualify themselves 
in a roundabout way and with a great waste 
of time, and are also apt to become fixed in 
bad methods, difficult to unlearn when, at a 
later time, they have an opportunity to arrive 
at true methods. 

A boy is graduated from a high school or a 
technical school that is not furnished with a 
mechanical laboratory. We will suppose him 
to have been well instructed in mathematics, 
in the theory of physics and mechanics, and 
in the use of language. He enters a ma- 
chine shop where he hopes to excel and to 
become competent to supervise and direct 
work in casting, forging, filing, turning, and 
in assembling and fitting the different parts 
of a machine, the theory of which he fully 
comprehends, and a correct plan and draw- 
ing of which he can readily make. He 
knows the kind of work that is to be done, 
but has not the slightest appreciation of how 
it is to be done. He knows not how to 
apply his hand to hammer, chisel, or file, to 
plane or lathe. He has but the partial use 
even of his brain, for the hand and eye 
have not been trained with the head. He 
cannot detect sham work, or distinguish it 
from good work. The so-called practical 
man flouts at his “ book knowledge,” and is 
led to despise yet more than before the at- 
tempt at scientific methods of preparation 
for the necessary work cf the shop. If the 
boy have a real spirit in him, he will slowly 
and painfully attain a sufficient knowledge 
of the practical work to pursue his chosen 
course of life; but more often he will sub- 
side into a mere draughtsman, or an em- 
ployé of some sagacious manager who 
knows how to combine the brains of one 
man with the hands of another in the con- 
duct of work, neither part of which he could 
do himself. Or else this young man will give 
up the undertaking to become a machinist, 
and enter upon some other branch of occu- 
pation entirely apart from the training in 
which he has spent so much valuable time. 

Another boy leaves the high school, and, 
in place of a technical school, enters a 
machine-shop to become a machinist. Let 
us assume that it is a shop in which looms 
are being constructed. There may be five 
hundred men in the shop, each one of whom 
works by the piece on a particular part of a 
loom, but not ten of whom could possibly 
set up and start a loom so that it would 








weave a yard of cloth. The boy is set to 
work ten hours a day—pickling castings, 
wheeling molding-sand, removing half-fin- 
ished parts of iron or wood from the machine 
that has operated upon them; such work as 
this he must follow for months or years, 
An attempt may be made to give him some 
instruction in the evening school, which he 
attends when wearied with a long day’s 
work. If he have ambition, aptitude, and 
very great physical strength, he may over- 
come the disadvantages of this method ; but 
in nine cases out of ten he will presently 
find a place in some other department,— 
attending a machine, and capable of working 
at only one part of a loom, or some other 
product, the relation of which to other parts 
he very slightly comprehends. In what he 
undertakes he may do well, and he may 
earn fair wages, but he is rather an automa- 
ton than a machinist. 

The writer lately inspected a shop, in 
which sewing-machines were being made, 
where one cam was shown to him that 
passed through sixty hands before it was 
ready for its place in the sewing-machine. 

In order to overcome the disadvantages 
of this method to the machine operator, the 
attempt has been made in many places to 
establish machine-shops in connection with 
schools, for the manufacture of machinery 
for sale. The object in such cases is either 
to get a return for the instruction given, or 
to give the students a chance to earn money 
while they are getting their education. So 
far as the writer can ascertain, the first 
object has not been attained ; and the second 
implies the use of so much more time in 
doing one thing than is required for pur- 
poses of instruction as to defeat the main 
object, or to impair the strength of those 
who attempt it. Such undertakings also 
imply very heavy expense in the plant 
(which is liable to be injured by unskillful 
use) and a great waste of costly material 
in the undertaking to construct machines, 
which, after all, cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with those made in the regular shops 
devoted to their production, and in which 
the work is divided. 

Another plan that has lately been sug- 
gested appears to be to fit up a large estab- 
lishment with various tools and appliances 
suitable to many trades; then to turn a 
parcel of boys loose among them, and try 
to find out what work each one has a special 
aptitude for. This scheme also implies a 
very heavy cost of apparatus, tools, and 
machinery, and a great waste of material. 
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This method, if adopted, would be the 
“elective system ” applied to boys who can 
have no intelligent idea of what the trades 
really are, and who have no friends specially 
qualified to direct them. A few with special 
aptitude would find their true places ; but so 
they would in any case. The average boy 
would choose the work that seemed easy, 
or that did not soil his hands—as many 
college students are apt to choose the “ soft 
electives.” Certainly such a method is not 
calculated to develop earnest manhood or 
real mechanical ability any more than it does 
real scholarship. 

In contradistinction to these two methods, 
the work of a school and of a shop, whose 
main purpose is instruction, is as follows : 
The work of the school is to develop the 
mind, and to give a clear comprehension of 
the theory of the mechanic arts in connection 
with the other studies which form part of a 
good common-school education, or of a 
preparation for a higher course of profes- 
sional study. The work in the shop is to 
teach the application of the theory, and to 
train the eye, hand, and muscles intelligently 
to accuracy and readiness, to make the eye 
and hand competent instruments of an 
instructed mind, to aim to train mind and 
muscle together, so that in after life the 
most work shall be done with the least 
effort, the least waste, and in the most effect- 
ive way. 

Experience has uniformly shown that the 
training of the hand to do work of any 
kind, particularly when the work is such 
that it requires a certain amount of reason- 
ing capacity, has a most beneficial influence, 
exciting the interest, zeal, and enthusiasm 
of the boysin the work of the school, what- 
ever it may be. They will go through a 
great deal of study that is hard and dry,—in 
fact, mental work that they can hardly see 
the use of,—when it is varied by a certain 
amount of practical work in which hand, 
eye, and mind are practiced in concert. 

The instruction in the department of 
mechanic arts in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is suitable for a gradu- 
ate of a grammar school. Aside from the 
practice in the use of tools, instruction is 
given in algebra, geometry, English, ele- 
mentary physics, and mechanical drawing. 
The average time taken up by these les- 
sons and studies is four hours a day. Every 
other day three hours are devoted to sys- 
tematic work in the shops. The course 
of instruction begins with the simplest and 
easiest lessons in carpentry, and gradually 





goes on to the more difficult exercises, 
requiring accuracy and judgment. Begin- 
ning with the chalk-line and a piece of 
rough board, the pupil proceeds with saw- 
ing, planing, squaring, jointing, mitering, 
nailing, boring, dovetailing, mortising, and 
framing, receiving immediate lessons in the 
design, structure, use, and care of tools. 

The boys who enter this school are 
usually those who have some mechanical 
turn. But what is the average condition of 
an average boy from a grammar school ? 
If he has been bred in the country, he may 
know which way to drive a nail, and may 
have seen a blacksmith work iron; but, if 
he is a city boy, his average acquirements 
consist in a tolerably good knowledge of 
arithmetic, a fair handwriting (in these latter 
days some knowledge of drawing), and the 
ability to parse a sentence according to a 
set of rules called English grammar, accom- 
panied by an absolute incapacity to write a 
simple English letter, or to read aloud any 
book, except a school Reader, with any 
appearance of right emphasis, or intelligent 
comprehension of its contents. He will 
usually have skill in base-ball or other games 
requiring activity, readiness, quick obser- 
vation, and discipline, on which games he 
will have well spent in the intervals of 
school as much attention and time as would 
serve at a later period to make him a skillful 
mechanic. Yet, as to the use of tools of 
almost any kind, this boy is usually utterly 
ignorant and incapable. 

We have stated how we carry the pupil 
through the first lessons in carpentry. 
Wood-turning and pattern-making come 
next, to round out the pupil’s instruction in 
the working of wood. The use of the 
patterns is illustrated by a series of lessons 
in molding, core-making, and casting. 
Thus far, the casting has been in iron only ; 
but brass will also be used as soon as space 
can be provided for crucible furnaces. In the 
second year of the course, the pupils enter 
the blacksmith’s shop, where they are first 
taught how to build and manage the fire ; 
next, how to heat and how to strike the iron; 
then, in sequence, how to bend, draw out, 
upset, shape, weld, bore, punch, and rivet ; 
how to heat, weld, and temper steel; how 
to case-harden iron. The articles made for 
illustration are required to be made of the 
precise forms and dimensions given in draw- 
ings, and with the fewest possible heatings. 
The aim is to teach each pupil to accomplish 
what is wanted with the fewest blows and 
the least waste of material. 
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Il. 


SPECIAL MECHANIC ART SCHOOLS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


WE now come to the second question, 
How can this method be incorporated with 
the regular work of the grammar and high 
schools of a city? In cities there are 
usually one or more sections containing 
three or four hundred boys, who can alter- 
nate from the regular school-house to the 
mechanic art school-house. For boys in the 
grammar schools some lighter work may be 
provided ; but it will suffice in this paper 
to consider the experience already obtained 
with reference to high-school boys only. 

The kind of work that has been described 
thus far is adapted to boys of fourteen to 
seventeen, whose strength is equal to the 
work. Assuming plenty of room, the plant 
required for a school containing nearly four 
hundred pupils would be very inexpensive. 
The building should be of only one story,— 
a brick shell, with an asphalt-concrete floor, 
a plank roof covered with gravel, lighted and 
ventilated by monitors. The tools, as has 
been stated, are not of a costly kind; and 
the instructors would be good, practical 
carpenters, blacksmiths, or machinists. 

The building should contain shops for: 
1. Carpentry. 2. Forging and Molding. 
3. Foundry-work. 4. Vise-work. 5. Brazing. 
6. Wood-turning. 7. Metal-turning. 8. 
Metal-finishing. For greater security against 
fire, an independent building should be 
erected for a paint-shop. 

This work would not be subject to the 
objection that applies to men and boys un- 
dertaking mental work in an evening school 
after they have been exhausted by a hard 
day’s physical work; but it would afford an 
admirable opportunity to those who had not 
elsewhere an opportunity for muscular effort. 
The writer has had a little experience with 
a half-time school for children employed in 
a cotton factory, and has had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the beneficial effect, both 
mentally and physically, of the change from 
hand-work to head-work and vice versd. 

The following general sketch of the course 
of instruction has been prepared by Prof. J. 
M. Ordway, of the Institute of Technology : 


“This sketch is intended to show a regular and 
Lat yer system of work. Pupils can be kept 
well together by intercalating extra pieces of work 
for those who get along rapidly, so that the back- 
ward ones may keep along, in some degree, with 
their quicker comrades. 











“The course of instruction must be somewhat 
flexible. But the flexibility should have reference to 
the forms and uses of the pieces made, rather than 
the sequence of the operation. It needs, therefore, 
a man at the head to contrive, all the time, what par- 
ticular forms can be made most advantageously on 
year to year, and what intercalations are most suit- 
able. The sizes should be varied, if nothing else. 

“In general we may say that the lessons go in 
something like this order: In carpentry: lining and 
split-sawing a rough board; planing the rough 
board; sawing, ws ymer and fitting to lap corner. 
box; mitering and making a miter corner-box ; put. 
ting on cover, hinging, and —. dovetail 
splicing ; dovetailing corners ; blind dovetailing ; 
mortising (various forms); framing; truss-making; 
paneling; stair-making. 

“In blacksmithing: making fire; round bends; 
drawing-out; square bends; square bend with 
thickened angle; splitting and ae twisting, 
forging round to square, square to round, and round 
to prismatic; welding; punching; riveting; upset- 
ting; heading rivets and nails; making bolts and 
nuts; cutting threads by hand; drilling by hand; 
hinging ; drawing steel; tempering steel; case- 
hardening iron; welding steel to steel; welding 
steel to iron. 

“In turning: centering, turning cylindrical form, 
taper round groove, bead, square shoulder, tapering 
shoulder, use of chucks and face-plates; turning 
cups; square screw-thread, angular screw-thread; 
angular thread-nut; square thread-nut; turning 
flanges ; fitting shaft couplings. 

**In foundry work: molding square block angle 
wire; flat wire; molding cylinder cone-pieces of 
irregular outline; melting iron ; tapping into ladle; 
poateas molding pulleys; molding grooved pul- 
eys; core-making; casting with simple round wires; 
casting with irregular wire; pickling and cleaning. 
Then should follow: mold with SWEEPS ; molding 
for brass; melting in crucibles and casting in brass; 
making alloys; making iron-castings malleable ; 
filing, chipping, and turning in wood.’ 


In this elementary instruction, no con- 
sideration of money value in the product of 
the work must be permitted. The attention 
of teacher and pupil must be devoted to the 
single purpose of the lesson; the class must 
all have the same lesson, and careful compar- 
ison of work must be made at each step. 
Emulation in hand-work may be as bene- 
ficial as it may be mischievous in head-work. 

After considerable practice has been had, 
and some skill obtained, work may be per- 
mitted upon articles for use or for sale, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the main 
purpose of instruction. 


Ill. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE 
HAND. 


In the treatment of this branch of the 
subject, it is of the greatest importance to 
keep the main purpose in view. The kind 
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of work to be done is of little consequence, 
—the product may not be of the least 
value, the art taught may no longer be a 
handicraft in common practice, but may be 
all conducted by machinery for commercial 
purposes. 

The Bureau of Combined Charitable Asso- 
ciations of Boston is, at this very moment, 
attempting to find employment forlarge num- 
bers of idle women. There is now, as there 
always has been, much complaint of the griev- 
ance of the poorsewing-women. On the other 
hand, the employers of women, especially of 
those who can sew, cannot find hands enough 
to do the work that is pressing to be done. 
It may be a hard saying, but it must be said— 
the poor sewing-women deserve no sympa- 
thy because of their poor wages—they are 
paid all that their work is worth ; but they 
deserve the utmost sympathy because their 
hands have not been trained when they were 
children to do better work, and thus they 
might have become entitled to better pay. 

The idle who have health and strength 
deserve no sympathy because they can get 
no work, but the utmost sympathy for their 
want of capacity, or their want of oppor- 
tunity to learn how to do the work that is 
now pressing to be done. In the last four 
or five years, there may possibly have been 
a little time when even capable men and 
women could not get work,—the writer 
doubts even that. But whatever has been 
the fact in these late years of extreme depres- 
sion, it may now be safely asserted that the 
only reason for compulsory idleness of man 
or woman is incapacity to apply the hand 
to the work that is waiting for hands to do. 

It is not true that machinery displaces 
the use of the hand, any more than that 
railroads diminish the demand for horses. 
It alters the conditions of such use. 
It compels in its attendance the use of 
the hand in a particular way. If the 
opportunity to use the hand is confined 
to one machine, the hand never gains its 
true cunning, but it becomes a part of the 
machine itself; that is the real trouble. 
But the use of machinery creates abundance, 
and gives more time forinstruction. Children 
can now be spared for school who in olden 
time would have been developing the cun- 
ning of the hand in hard work. Let them 
not lose their cunning; let us train their 
hands in easier and more effective methods 
than the arduous ones of old. If we do 
not compass this, of what advantage is the 
invention of machinery and its abundant 
product to the poor ? 





In what way shall we secure an adequate 
training of the hand for those who may 
never have an opportunity, except while 
they are in the common schools? The 
instruction must be simple and inexpensive ; 
it must be such as will require but few 
tools and no machinery ; it must be within 
the scope of ordinary teachers, or, perhaps, 
of elder pupils, to direct; and it must be 
done in the common school-house. May 
we not find in the work or play of common 
life some useful examples? It is said that 
most poor families now buy baker’s bread. 
In the whole history of the wheat, from the 
time it is planted until the bread is eaten, 
the heaviest item of cost is the distribution 
of the loaves through the small shops that 
supply the poor. This is in the nature of 
things: the small shop, in which only a 
small traffic is done, must charge the highest 
profit in order to exist at all. The poor, 
therefore, pay the highest price for bread, 
and their children never see bread made. 
How shall elementary instruction in bread- 
making be given? Is there not room in 
almost every school-house, or could not 
room be provided, for a stove ?—and may 
not a few pans and other implements be 
added to the school apparatus, as readily 
and as cheaply as many of the appliances 
now used? A little saving in the attempts 
at decorative art in many school-houses in 
cities, and the application of the money to 
the purchase of a cooking-stove, and some 
pots, pans, and scales, would well serve the 
purpose. Cannot any skillful woman pre- 
scribe a course for twelve children, assuming 
that they do not even know the use of scales 
for weighing, however well they may have 
been taught the scales in the arithmetic ? 

Next, there is now a sharp demand for 
women or girls to make artificial flowers. 
What is elementary instruction in this art? 
Is it not first the application of the hand to 
the use of scissors? How many children of the 
poor ever learn the art of using scissors in 
cutting out paper dolls and paper dolls’ 
dresses? May not the foundation be laid 
in cutting paper into squares, into circles, 
into leaves, into flowers, and then in com- 
bining colored papers into forms—twelve 
pupils doing the same thing at the same 
time? In this practice, a great deal of work 
might be done that would never be done in 
actual practice because the forms would be 
cut with dies; but the work is not the ob- 
ject,—the object is to train the hand and 
mind together while making paper flowers, 
and when the lessons are over and the rub- 








bish is swept away, then the pupil is ready 
to begin to learn, and learn quickly, the trade 
of making flowers. Could the manufacturer 
trust his choice material to those whose 
hands had not learned the art of using scis- 
sors? In connection with the instruction the 
art of combining colors could be taught, or 
it would be developed in those who had a 
natural gift or taste for such work. 

Again, let any one who is not accustomed 
to the work visit a hosiery factory, and he 
will pass from frame to frame with wonder at 
the mechanism. He will see but few working 
people in the main mill attending the ma- 
chinery, but presently he will pass to the 
finishing and packing room, and there he 
will find a crowd of girls at work in shap- 
ing, making-up, finishing, packing, boxing, 
labeling, and preparing the stockings for 
the market. The art of packing is one that 
could be readily taught. How many peo- 
ple know how to pack a trunk? There 
would surely be occupation for a-consider- 
able number of persons in our large city in 
packing the trunks, like the emdadleurs of 
Paris. 

Paper-box making can be made a medium 
for training the hand. The tools are few 
and inexpensive, the materials are cheap, 
the boxes would be of some use to the girls 
and boys who made them, and the hand 
would be trained. 

The art of doing up bundles should be 
learned. How many boys and girls are 
trained in making up a neat and compact 
parcel? It is not a high art, but it is one 
that trains the hand. A half-hour spent 
every day for a few weeks in a common 
school, in doing up sets of irregular wooden 
blocks into compact parcels, covering and 
tying them, would be time well spent. Give 
twelve children the same blocks, the same 
paper, and the same twine, and see which 
would excel. 

We used to teach children how to sew by 
making patch-work. Can we not make 
patch-work on cheap sewing-machines ? 
There is always a demand for experts in 
the use of the sewing-machine, at high 
wages,—but the employers cannot take 
time to instruct any but the very bright 
ones ; their attention must all be given to 
the product for sale. What is elementary 
instruction in the use of the sewing-machine ? 
Twelve cheap, strong machines, some spool 
cotton, and a lot of last year’s pattern-cards 
of common calicoes, would serve the whole 
purpose. Patch-work to be made on the 
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machine need be of no use except for a 


bed-spread. In making the patch-work 
the hand will be trained to the mechanism. 
The clothier can then begin to employ the 
pupil. 

If we try to teach the trades before the 
alphabet of the trades is learned, we shall 
fail. The alphabet of all the trades, without 
a single exception, consists of the ten fin- 
gers, the two eyes, and a fair power of ob- 
servation. 

It would be interesting to see what would 
be the result of a year’s course of instruction, 
in the afternoons, of a set of twelve children 
attending a grammar school in the morn- 
ings. ‘Two months in weighing, measuring, 
kneading flour, and baking bread and crack- 
ers—all hand-work. Two months in cut- 
ting white and colored paper and combin- 
ing forms—all scissors-work. Two months 
in cutting, pasting, and modeling paste- 
board into boxes—hand and tools together. 
Two months in working calico scraps into 
patch-work, on ten-dollar sewing-machines 
—machine and hand combined. One room 
would be needed, and the tools and stock 
would be of little cost. 

Do not all boys covet a printing-press ? 
Is not a course of printing-ink in the house 
as sure as the measles? Cannot type-set- 
ting be made to serve as a lesson in the use 
of the hand? If boys could be taught to 
put a few of their own observations in type, 
it would be a better way of learning English 
than to study grammar at the mature age of 
twelve, when the very capacity to know 
what grammar really is is not yet devel- 
oped. Might not a single hand printing- 
press and a small quantity of large type serve 
a useful purpose ? Give out a simple subject, 
or an object to be described, and let each 
of twelve boys set six lines of type. As- 
semble the twelve paragraphs and print in 
the hand-press in one form; then let each 
boy compare his text with the others. What 
would be the result? A lesson in the use 
of the hand, and a better method of com- 
position than any that the grammars or 
readers contain,—far better than learning 
by rote the names of the parts of speech, 
or practicing what is called parsing. 

Wire-working would require very simple 
tools and inexpensive stock. The same is 
true of the making of willow-ware. 

Why should not the little girls in the pri- 
mary schools learn the art of using scissors 
in cutting paper dolls and paper dolls’ 
dresses by patterns of similar kind, that can 
be struck off on the lithogram without any 
appreciable cost, if the teacher has the least 
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capacity to use a pencil? What would be 
the cost of stock in learning the alphabet of 
the milliner’s art, if all idea of commercial 
value in the product were kept out of sight? 
Straw-plaiting is almost of necessity a hand- 
icraft. Not much leather, and that of little 
value, with a few hand-tools, would serve 
for the harness-maker’s alphabet. If the 
aim is not too high, lace-making might 
readily be used to make girls’ fingers answer 
quickly to many other purposes. 

Do we not aim too high in the considera- 
tion of industrial training? It is not the 
fine art of needle-work that is required, but 
the common art of sewing. 

If drawing in the public schools was only 
taught as a fine art, if it was not almost the 
single exercise in handicraft now taught, it 
could not be defended at the public cost. 
But even in the direction of art, why should 
all our cheap jewelry be so bad when, for 
a few shillings each, Matlock and Torquay, 
in England, will furnish beautiful mosaics 
made like the Florentine, for which we 
have endless varieties of material? It must 
be a simple handicraft, not difficult to learn. 

No money value is looked for from the 
work of the student who is learning a pro- 
fession ; much less should it be looked for in 
the work of one who is preparing to learn a 
trade. The professional man must learn 
first to concentrate the power of his brain, 
the machinist must first qualify himself to 
apply the power of his own hand. 

In the month of February, at the exam- 
ination of the school of the Institute of 
Technology, the writer inspected the work 
of about a dozen boys who first began to 
learn the art of the blacksmith in October 
last. The whole time of their work, which 


had covered three lessons per week for four 
months, was equal to twelve full days’ work 
of ten hours each; the rest of their time had 
been devoted to study. The examples of 
their work laid out for examination and 
comparison consisted of a set of steel tools, 
Jorged, tempered, and finished ready to be 
used in the course of instruction in metal- 
turning in which they are now engaged. 

May it not be claimed that this single ex- 
ample proves the whole case ? 

The elementary principles that lie at the 
foundation of all the trades can be taught 
with no more cost of appliances, no more 
expenditure of time, not so great an expend- 
iture for salaries, as are now expended in 
what passes for mental training in schools that, 
to some extent at least, and in some cases, 
disqualify their graduates for the work to be 
done by them in order that they may gain 
a comfortable and a reputable subsistence. 

We have maintained the versatility of our 
people, and the power of adaptation to 
changing circumstances, up to this time, 
because our public school itself is a better 
educator than the instruction that is given 
in it. It is thoroughly democratic, and its 
influence is not yet exhausted ; but with the 
growth of dense population engaged in 
manufacturing, the wider separation into 
classes of rich and poor, and the deadly 
monotony of many of the departments in 
our minutely subdivided manufacturing 


| and mechanical establishments, new and 


grave dangers are arising that must be met 
in-the schools. If we do not develop in 
them the deft and cunning hand and the 
lissom finger, manual dexterity and handi- 
craft will become lost arts to the majority 


| of our people. 
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INLAND, by wooded hills, the valley lies— 
Hills that to westward fondly sheltering rise : 
But in the east the first faint light of day 
Glimmers above such far-off mountains gray 
As deepen slowly ’gainst the rose and gold, 
Or else lie hid by wreath and misty fold 
That from the wandering river float between ; 
At flood of noon blue ’gainst the blue is seen. 
Here joyous, in the fresh spring of his life, 
Aoidos went: the earth around was rife 
With harmonies of sound and hue and motion 
From sailing birds high up the airy ocean, 


And golden butterflies that danced all day 
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About the flowers, and children at their play. 
And child and bird and bloom seemed to have part 
Impartial in their mother Nature’s heart. 
Spring-time through summer wanes. In mid-September, 
"Round cottage doors the poppy’s glowing ember 
Made sign to each fruit-laden apple-tree 
That phoebe-birds should cry incessantly. 
But the flame flickered on from vine to vine, 
That over way-side walls most loves to twine, 
Till up where ripe fruits were already red 
From autumn leaves the summer green had fled. 
Red gold and wan soon turned to russet sober, 
And lifeless down the late winds of October 
Rustled to earth. The light of noon waned pale, 
And oft the stream upsent his mystic veil 
At morn athwart the sky. The songsters fled; 
The flowers before the early frost drooped dead; 
The golden flies had lived their little day; 
And now one of the playmates passed away. 
At best the grave is narrow, chilling, dark. 
Tearful they made it, where the meadow-lark 
Upon a sunny slope ’mid waving grass 
Had, nestling, watched the swift cloud-shadows pass. 
Southward the wild-fowl held a funeral train; 
The brook below through reeds seemed to complain: 
And there they lowered the still smiling face— 
Earth to cold earth; they strewed flowers ’round the place. 


Meanwhile Aoidos stood as in amaze, 
And, yet unknowing death, ceased not to gaze 
Upon the grave, where parents’ tears were falling. 
The train moved slowly homeward ; hoarsely calling, 
The wild-fowl swept from sight against a sky 
Of lead; the reeds sighed, and the blast moaned high 
In leafless tree-tops till the end of day. 

Aoidos on the morrow stole away, 
With footsteps fearful, to the dreary place; 
And, burying in the withered flowers his face, 
He softly called his playmate by his name. 
But, when to cal] and cry no answer came, 
His young heart, in an agony of tears, 
Melted within him. Not with changing years 
Should he forget, amid this world’s wild din, 
That death is here—as yet he knew not sin; 
And, though his childish tears were quickly dried, 
Shadows of death left not again his side: 
Though to his heart of youth sweet songs were sung, 
Though year by year the enchantress Spring had flung 
Over Earth’s winter wreaths of fairest green— 
Each brooklet babbling to the sky serene— 
Though the great Mother smiled, yet nevermore 
Might the child dwell with Nature as before. 
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SuPPOSE we wish to picture as vividly as 
we can the little coquettish ephemera of life 
among the Greeks, what do we interrogate— 
the race-course, the play-house, the drinker’s 
painted cup, the tray of jewelry? No, the 
tomb. The house of their anguish, all the 
time taking notes, has kept the record of 
their frivolities which literature, called im- 
mortal, and architecture, called eternal, have 
not been able to preserve. 

What would we not give to rummage 
through the sweepings which Attic charwo- 
men thrust, week by week, into the kennel | 
behind a temple? In one of the little poems | 
of Pancrates, the temple-sweeper Kleio begs 
Diana to look kindly on her two four-year- 
old girls, and in due time to make them 
two sweeping-women in place of one. What 
would the archzologist not pay for the finds 
occasionally granted to the daughters of 
Kleio ? 

I have poked fruitfully and quizzingly in 
the rubbish raked into a corner of Pére La- 
chaise, and among the wire foundations of 
immortelle-wreaths in bead-work, and weedy 
weeds of crape, and silver tears from the 
embroidery of palls, have spelled with my 
cane a whole system of the philosophy which 
Horatio calls overcurious. But if we could 
see the crushed ex-vofos of an antique tem- 
ple, we should know the foibles and the appe- | 
tites and the sweet-tooth of the ever-young | 
race. How delicate were the tastes thus 
brought to the confessional we may guess 

| 


from a couplet in that nosegay of Greek 
society-verses called the Anthology. Tim- 
arete, on her wedding eve, appeals with- 
out fear to Diana: “ Timarete, being about 
to marry, consecrates to Artemis of Limnz 
her tambourine and her light hollow ball, 
and the net from her hair. She consecrates, | 
too, to the maiden goddess, herself a maiden, | 
her dolls, maidens likewise, and their be- 

longings. O daughter of Leto, extend a | 
hand over young Timarete, and may this 
pious child be piously kept by thee!” In | 
fact, no prettier compliment to Diana can be 

imagined than the sense that she would 

appreciate these things. 

But the temples have kept for our curios- 
ity nothing but their decorum ; their lighter 
confidences are lost. We demand to turn | 
over the photograph-album of antiquity. 
The “ little language” of Swift’s diaries is 
what we listen for. And this familiarity, 
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this passing laughter of fashion and caprice, 
the grave gapes and gives us. 

Did the Romans exasperate one another 
with their noses? Mr. Wopsle’s power of 
facial irritation is held to be proof by anal- 
ogy that they did. But the Greeks, at 
least, were no nuisances. The Greeks lived 
among themselves with ease and pliancy, 
without hanging from their foreheads the 
inflexible protuberance of the bore. Plato 
almost covers up, in smooth society-dramas, 


| the intention of his moral, and a half-dozen 


of portrait-artists give us the graceful traits 
of that antique macaroni Alkibiades. A 
light, elusive foam of elegance and distinc- 
tion played upon and iridized the rich tide 
of Greek history. That manners excelled 
in tact, and the simplicity of true breeding, 
whatever modern civilization has produced, 
is certain. And that is just what makes us, 


| whether we confess it or not, complain of 


Vaticans and Louvres. Vaticans and 
Louvres report, in effect, that the Greeks 
were cold, and white, and tranquil, and per- 
fect, and that they attitudinized. Human na- 
ture stands up and declares its belief that they 
were frivolous and good fellows when they 
chose to be, or, at any rate, if not they were 
overrated. To feel what the Greeks 


| really were, what noble and, jolly eldest 


brothers of ours they might have been, it is 
not enough to see the Greek marbles. In 
preparing these placid effigies, Attic good 
behavior has come in—has suppressed the 
ear-ring with its device, the grasshopper in 
the hair, the palm-leaves on the woolen 


| gown, the passing accidents of costume, 


the glow of fleeting expression. Only a few 
sparse examples—a Dresden Minerva with 
heavily embroidered sash, the Caryatids 
with coiffure in agonies like the master- 
piece of a Palais-Royal barber—only such 
scattered specimens are permitted to show, 
for certain symbolical or structural reasons, 


| the elaboration of the real toilet of the 


Greeks. Throughout, the great marbles 
and bronzes declare the tyranny of an aus- 
tere sublimity of taste, subduing every triv- 
iality to the pride of an enduring material 
and a destination of parade. A god 
carved to represent a vision of the instant 
divinity was not to fritter away its impres- 
sion with details and decorations. The gen- 
eral idea one derives from a walk through 
the statue-gallery of any European museum 
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is that of slightly oppressive and perhaps 
uncalled-for dignity, ready, at the least 
excuse, to enact tragedy, and a stark simplic- 
ity that concedes nothing to human foible. 


Ordinary tourist-philosophy, not without | 


tact, decides that if the Greeks were like 
that they must have been rather pale- and 
polished and uncompanionable. They were 
not, however, amenable to this grave 
charge. They were fellows to invite to the 
club. To correct the impression, we have 
a few broad sources of rectification. We 
have coinage, to give us portrait-traits and 
the attitudes of many lost statues. We 
have the Pompeii pictures, to give us Bac- 


chus and Orpheus, no longer with Parian | 


complexions, but brown as a berry from 
top to toe, with big black eyes and clouds 
of hair. We have the vase-paintings, which 
are inestimable in revealing to us wild, cory- 
bantic movements—dresses spangled over 
with patterns that vie with Venetian bro- 


cades, a tremendous millinery of wreaths | 


and unnatural grapes and flying cap-strings, 
altogether human and sympathetic. But 
to correct the frigid contamination most 
completely, to eliminate the last vestige of 
Mr. Barlow and Tommy Merton from our 
Greek ideal, nothing comes so genially as the 
host of terra-cottas which have emerged from 
Greek graves, and which everybody is exam- 
ining nowadays with such novel interest. 
The California-discovery day is over now 
in Beeotia; eight thousand tombs have been 
emptied ; the white lines of dry earth, thrown 
up from avenues of tombs bordering the 
antique roads and intersecting the green 
vineyards and yellow harvests of the modern 
Albanian agriculturists of Greece, have be- 
gun to grow green again. The day has 
come, too quickly, of counterfeitings, of ex- 
pedients, of “ saltings” ; the mine is worked. 
The discovery which made an antiquarian 
of every villager, which caused him to culti- 
vate Greek statue-raising as his sole form 
of agriculture, was quickly followed by the 
jealous Greek Government with an era of 
prohibition, and finally with an exhaustive 
proscription intended to draft every peasant 
into the army, with military occupation of 
all the hamlets. When this was undertaken, 
the cunning native made himself a law-abid- 
ing patriot during the day-time, a greedy 
excavator during the night. But the sup- 
ply, after all, was limited. Thousands of 
sepulchers were rifled. Those sunk in a 
white-clay ground along the sides of the 
hills yielded the well-preserved and unbroken 
statuary ; then the alluvial soil was explored, 


| the reddish mold of the valleys, which turned 
out statues in crumbs, corroded with damp 
and falling to pieces on exposure. The in- 
| dustry was, of course, too lucrative to be 
given up easily, and the rotten figures were 
oe recolored, ‘and sent to Athens. 
Then the scattered limbs and heads were 
| collected, and stuck together with simple 
art, resulting in curious monsters, with Venus 
| faces, Cupid arms, and Mercury hats. These 
| prodigies are what are now abundant in the 
| Athenian curiosity-shops, showing the clay 
from different cities in their various parts, 
| coated with white paint, stained with dirt, 
| speckled with traces of gilding, and finally 
| tinted with lively blue or staring pink, whose 
effect would be to convince the collector 
that this or that metallic salt, the glory 
| of different modern chemists, was already 
known to the Greeks of twenty centuries 
since, Behind these comes the clever Athe- 
nian counterfeiter. Every day the market 
is supplied with statuettes warranted to have 
come from the East, or from Tanagra, among 
which have been recognized, under the name 
of Ephesian terra-cottas, reproductions after 
Thorwaldsen and after Vogelberg, made an- 
tique with stains of modern dirt, and splen- 
did with morsels of half-effaced gold-foil. 
The supply and exhaustion of the Tan- 
agra statuettes, whose appearance opened a 
window on the home-life of the ancients, 
belongs to this decade. In 1872, a native 
| of Corfu, named Yorgis Anyphantis, who 
made his living by excavating the soil for 
the curiosity-merchants of Athens, and who 
had been exploring with small effect the 
cemetery of ancient Thespia, now Neocorio, 
came to Grimadha, the village squatted on 
the ruins of Tanagra. Already the Alba- 
nians of the surrounding groups of huts, 
Skhimitari, Staniatzs, Bratzi, and Liatani, 
had found tombs in hoeing their vineyards. 
Some, scattered irregularly through the fields, 
were prehistoric, and contained only vases. 
| But images were abundantly found in a 
series of more modern sepulchers, built of 
tufa slabs, and extending in continuous lines 
| that perfectly traced the boundaries to right 
and left of the ancient roads. Other spoil- 
ers had preceded Yorgis; fully a quarter of 
the tombs had been emptied in the Roman 
epoch; others had been despoiled in the 
Greek times, when the pillage of sepulchers 
| by robbers, an industry known astymédorychia, 
| was an occupation already lucrative and 
| much practiced ; about half the tombs re- 
mained prolific, and speedily enriched Yor- 
| gis and his imitators ; ordinarily three images 
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were found in a grave 
the head of the skeleton, the other two near 


—one at the left of | at public auction, the prices of the Tanagra 
figurines have latterly reached extravagant 
the hands. Sometimes, however, twenty, OF sums; at the sale of Olivier Rayet, supple- 
even fifty, were contributed to a single tomb, | mentary professor at the College of France, 
those within the structure in a perfect con- in April, 1879, a statuette of a girl with right 




















FIGURE 1. LADY OF TANAGRA, FOURTH CENTURY B. ©. (MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON.) 


dition, while others, which had been scat- arm akimbo on the hip brought six thousand 
tered like flowers on the lid, had purposely and eighty francs. 

been broken at the time of the funeral. The The gentle and optimistic ways of Tanagra 
prices obtained by the first excavators were seem to have favored the hurrying of the 
from one hundred to two hundred francs at dead out of sight, under a shower of the 
Athens, at which rate they speedily became pretty artistic compliments represented by 
capitalists. Since then nine thousand francs the figurines, in preference to the more 
have been paid for a single figure. Even solemn horrors of the funeral pile, such as 
Vor. XXI.—67. 














were practiced in other parts of Beoeotia. 
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When excavations in the south-western part | 


of the province, at Thisbe, or Creusis, have 
revealed statuettes, these have been black- 
ened and marred by passage through the 
fires of cremation ; the statuettes of Tanagra, 
never; they remain, with their painting and 
gilding, in a freshness of preservation un- 
matched in other parts of Greece—more 
lively in their colors than terra-cottas of 
Asia Minor, and only approached by fig- 
ures dug from the dry soil of Egypt. The 
city to which we are indebted for these 
vivid sketches was in antiquity celebrated 
for its pleasantness and luxury. The last 
strains of Greek lyric art, soon to sink into 
such surprising silence under Pericles, pro- 
ceeded from the Tanagra poetess, Corinna. 
A painter of the epoch placed her likeness 
(in a representation of the victory over old 
Pindar) on the public portico of Tanagra, 
as Naucydes made a portrait-statue of her 
poetic predecessor, Erinna, and as Polyg- 
notus painted the effigy of her blue-stocking 
contemporary, Elpinice, on the portico of 
Athens—all, by the by, considerably be- 
fore the rise of portrait art (under Philip) 
as usually computed by German critics. 
A northern neighbor to Athens, placed 
on the route to Thebes, and often the 
object of Athenian jealousy, the rich Boeo- 


tian city was frequently menaced by Attica, | 


but never with durable success. After 
Alexander, from whose time dates the 
ornamentation of the tombs with figurines, 
Tanagra became the flourishing center of 
its province, celebrated as a place of merry- 
making and pleasure; wine was good and 
abundant, the pastures and harvests were 
the proverb of Greece (the cock-fights of 
Tanagra were famous, too), and the beauty 
and elegance of Corinna’s fellow-towns- 
women and successors left their echo in 
many a poet’s epigrams. 

Corinna herself sang of “the Tanagra 
women with the white peplum.” The 
fragmentary poems of Greece have various 
apposite allusions. Laon sings thus en- 
couragingly of the men and women of the 
province: “ You may be friends with the 
Beeotian man, and do not avoid the Boéo- 
tian woman; the one is a good-natured 
person, and the other a pleasant, familiar 
creature.” The piquant sweetness of the 
female figures from Tanagra fully bears out 
this commendation. Diczarchus, whose his- 
tories are lost to us, says in a surviving 
quotation (frag. 1. 17) that the women of 
the Theban plain were “the most graceful 





| 












and elegant in Greece, by their shape, by 
their walk, and the harmony of their move- 
ments.” 

Among the lions of Tanagra, in the time 
when these tomb-decorations were prepared, 
were the mausoleum of Corinna, the gayly 
colored wall of the portico frescoed with 
her victory at the tournament of song, 
and famous statues of Dionysus and Her- 
mes Criophoros, or “ram-bearing.” Con- 
nected with this latter image, by the sculp- 
tor Kalamis, there is a cycle of legend, 
coming down to the Christian period, and 
even linking, by the perpetuation of Kala- 
mis’s design, with our own time. Potniz 
was atownin Beeotia, founded by a legend- 
ary Potneus, whose daughter, Pelarge, re- 
established the worship of Demeter and 
Koré, the grain-divinities, in the province, 
receiving herself divine honors after her 
death; but certain Bacchus-worshiping 
Potnians once murdered a priest of the 
god, and were commanded by the oracle to 
appease him with a yearly sacrifice of a 
young man on Bacchus’s altar; this contin- 
ued for some years, until Bacchus himself 
substituted a goat. In eviderit imitation of 
this is the other Boeotian legend, this time 
belonging to Tanagra itself, of Hermes the 
deliverer ; it is thus mentioned by Pausanias 
(ix., 22, 2): 


“ As for the surname and the ceremonies of Her- 
mes Criophoros, the foundation is this, that Hermes 
saved the Tanagrans from a pestilential plague by 
carrying a ram all around the city walls. It was on 
this account that Kalamis made them a statue of 
Hermes, bearing on his shouldersaram. He among 
the young men who is judged the comeliest, at the 
festival of Hermes, goes the round of the walls car- 
rying a lamb on his shoulders.” 


A faithful tomb of Tanagra preserved a 
statuette in clay copying this pious monu- 


| ment of Kalamis; it rudely represented Her- 


mes, his chlamys thrown back for action, 
with the pointed Robinson Crusoe bonnet 
of hide, the 4uné Boiotiké, on his head, and 
putting up his two hands to hold the legs 
of a ram curled around his shoulders ; it was 
just the attitude and costume of the Kala- 
mis statue, as shown on a bronze Beeotian 
coin published by Prokesch-Osten (Arch: 
Zzit., 1849, p. 9). This figurine, three and a 
half inches high, was sold in the Rayet col- 
lection before named. So was a little stat- 
uette of Hermes in a similar cap, holding a 
lamb under his right arm, like the original 
at Olympia, made by Onatas and Kalliteles, 
two other miniatures of which are known. 
This image, so stamped with benevolence 
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FIGURE 2. TANAGRA FIGURINES. 
and beauty, was not forgotten when Rome 
conquered Greece, and Christianity con- 
quered Rome. Early Christian art is filled 
with copies of the design of Kalamis, figur- 
ing as the Good Shepherd. Lord Lindsay’s 
“ Christian Art” has this passage : 


“By far the most interesting of the early Chris- 
tian paintings is that of our Saviour as the Good 
Shepherd, which is almost invariably painted on the 
central space of the dome or cupola. He is repre- 
sented as a youth in a shepherd’s frock and sandals, 
carrying the ‘lost sheep’ on his shoulders. The sub- 
ject of the Good Shepherd, I am sorry to add, is not 
of Roman but Greek origin, and was adapted from 
a statue of Mercury carrying a goat, at Tanagra, 
mentioned by Pausanias. The Christian composi- 
tion approximates more nearly to its original in the 
few instances where our Saviour is represented car- 
rying a goat.” 


There may be just room here parenthet- 
ically to point out that this variorum of the 
Shepherd and goat is gracefully alluded 
to by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his reminis- 
cences of the catacombs. Quoting the 
fierce sentence of Tertullian, “ He saves the 
sheep, the goats he doth not save,” the poet 
represents early Christianity as amending it 
with the Good Pastor and the kid. 

I have cited not without a purpose this 
small chain of legendary notes,—Kalamis’s 
Hermes, with its three or four little clay 


(MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON.) 


copies preserved to our day; the Princess 
Pelarge encouraging Ceres-worship in Bceo- 
tia, and being deified for it; the sacrifice 
of youths on the altar of Bacchus. They 
introduce sufficiently into prominence the 
favorite deities of Tanagra and the neigh- 
borhood, and also the inquiry how far the 
statuettes have reference to the local tute- 
lary gods; and they may chaperone the 
question whether the figurines are copies of 
other works of art. 

“T do not believe,” says M. Olivier Rayet, 
in his new work, “ Monuments de |’Art 
Antique,” “ that the Agurines of Tanagra or 
Corinth are reductions of works of grand 
sculpture. The models of all appear to me 
to have been made in view of execution in 
clay, and in very small proportions.” 

This opinion appears infelicitous in view 
of the reproductions of the Kalamis Hermes 
as proved by the coins; again, M. Heuzey 
has found two fragments in a limited col- 
lection of terra-cottas from Tarsus in the 
Louvre, repeating the great group of Laoc- 
o6n; again, even in the small group of 
Tanagra figures in the Boston Museum, 
there is one which, if not taken from a 
famous statue, there is good reason for be- 
lieving was taken from the famous painting 
by Apelles of the “ Venus Anadyomene,” 
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(MUSEUM OF FINE 


FIGURE 3 BALL-PLAYER, TANAGRA. 


ARTS, BOSTON.) 


while that marvel was fresh; and again, the 


various crouching girls, playing with some- | 


thing on the ground, have the action given 
to the nymph Arne on the celebrated coin 
of Cierium (Millingen, “ Ancient Coins,” 
plate 3). Arne, a daughter of AZolus, gave 
a name to a town in Beeotia, after Neptune 
had appeared to her, as Jove to Europa, in 
the likeness of a mild and beautiful bull. 
What more likely than that the figures of the 
statuettes and on the coin are from some 
statue well known and popular, representing 
the legendary patroness of the Boeotian town ? 

And now for the question how far the 
statuettes have a reference to the tutelary 


deities of the locality. It is well known 
that the theory of their being generally 
divine representations, or closely connected 
with worship, is rigidly maintained by Pro- 
fessor Heuzey, conservator of the Louvre 
Museum. Lenormant, Rayet, Otto Luders, 
and many less wise, incline to the merely 
decorative, artistic, and pleasure-giving view. 
For myself, every theory put forth by Heu- 
zey has a clinching tenacity about it that 
comes very near to demonstration in my 
mind. His interest in the externals and 
caparison of history is indefatigable, and 
his lectures on costume, as professor in the 
Beaux-Arts school, are at once the most 
tiresome and fascinating I ever heard. 
Without graces of style, without vivacity,— 
for the French professors seldom trouble 
themselves to be interesting, Taine being 
about the only exception,—he accumulates 
such masses of telling and recondite facts, 
that the hearer seems to be examining whole 
cabinets of historical relics. One week it 
will be Assyrian dress; the next, Egyptian 
armor; the third, the Roman toga, with 
real togas thrown over painters’ undressed 
models, adjusted in the historic way, and 
made to imitate the costume of most of the 
historic statues. At the conclusion of a 
discourse as dry as a legal decision, but 
practical enough to transport the hearer 
neck and heels into antiquity, the black- 
haired lecturer breaks into an agreeable 
smile, asks which of the young artists present 
will be good enough to help him with his 
blackboard drawings for the next discourse, 
and wanders dreamily out of the room, with 
a glance at Delaroche’s “ Hémicycle” as 
if he knew secret errors of costume in every 
one of the seventy-five portraits. The argu- 
ments of this fastidious archzologist for the 
divinity of most Tanagra figurines are based 
upon research and thought. 

This antique school-man, like the last sur- 
vivor of a sect, has been desperately main- 
taining the religious origin of the tomb-figures 
against the frivolity of all the writers who 
have been seeing in them only ballad-poetry 
and decoration. To read his “ Researches 
among Veiled Figures in Greek Art” is to 
get new ideas of the dignity of costume- 
study, among other studies. To peruse his 
“Antique Figurines of the Louvre,” his 
“ New Researches among Greek Terra- 
Cottas,” his “ Fragments from Tarsus at the 
Louvre,” one would think that the pass- 
word for a true interpretation of the classics 
was comprised in clay dolls. One of his 
papers, “ Investigations on a Lost Group 
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by Praxiteles from the Terra-Cotta Figu- 
rines,” insists on our finding in the groups 
of girls carrying other girls “ pick-a-back” a 
representation of Ceres bearing Proserpine 
up to earth, oblivious of the fact that some 
of the figures represent mere children, en- 
gaged in a game, and of the fact that Pliny’s 
word, Xafagousa, describing the original 
statue of Praxiteles, means leading, and not 
carrying. 

The oldest Greek tombs of all are ad- 


FIGURE 4 


| archeology protest.” 


i 





DEMETER (CERES), FOUND IN ATHENS, 


The deep significance 
of the bunal rite is not to be confined only 
to the legendary epoch of an Antigone ; 
the enlightened age of Socrates acknowl- 
edged it. “We should not,” claims M. 
Heuzey, “ assign the decay of the old funeral 
formalities to that very century when the 
Athenians executed ten generals, victorious 
from a naval battle, because they had been 
prevented by a tempest from burying their 
dead.” The learned critic’s reminder is 


(METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 


mitted by everybody to contain figures that | timely, even though his eagerness makes 


are primitive idols, and nothing else. Profes- 
sor Heuzey reminds Professor Rayet of their 
common opinion on this point. The vo- 


tive customs having this confessed origin, | 


Heuzey chides his friend for “ suddenly hus- 
tling away all these subterranean deities 


from the burial-service, and putting in their | 


place a sort of profane celebration, instead 
of the religion of the dead.” This is worm- 


| magistrate. 


him improve on the figures ; eight captains 
were condemned on the occasion he speaks 
of, and six executed—Pericles’s son being 
among them, and Socrates an unwilling 
The defender of the divinity 
of Tanagra pottery conceives that we ought 
to see, in the bulk of these figures, “ the 
funeral gods and genii, under those grace- 
ful, often euphemistically perverted forms, in 


wood on his palate—“both history and | which the paganism of the day, all saturated 
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with notions of the Bacchic mystery, loved to 
envelop them.” “It was the very essence 
of the artist’s object,” he elsewhere insists, 
“to respect the sort of incognito with which 
the divinities loved to cover themselves.” 
This being admitted, the special tutelary 
forms we should look for in the region 
would be Ceres and Proserpine,—honored in 
such a harvest country,—Bacchus, Mercury, 
Narcissus the Beeotian, and Arne, whose ad- 
venture, so like that of Ceres’s daughter, was 
commemorated in the name of a Beeotian 
town: “ Ze guogue mutatum torvo,” saith 
Ovid, “ Neptune, juvenco virgine in Atolia 
posuit.” In looking for such allusions, let 
us ever bear in mind the Greek turn for 
euphemisms and far-fetched substitutions : 
their clay cakes, stamped with the word 
“honey,” for feeding the dead; their thim- 
ble-shaped stopper in the funeral-vase to 
receive the libation ; their flattery of Death 
as a fair boy,torch-armed. When Polygnotus 
depicted Hades at Olympia, he represented 
Phedra in a swing, in delicate allusion to 
her suicide by hanging; he figured the fate 
of Actzon by showing him seated on a deer- 
skin and caressing a dog, his executioner ; 
the daughters of Pandarus he represented 
playing at dice—the image of a cast of in- 
calculable fate, as we find again those other 
doomed victims, the children of Niobe, in 
the marble picture at Naples, or those of 
Medea, in the Museo Borbonico, innocently 
playing at destiny with their murderers 
looking over them—“a symbol of art- 
language,” remarks Lenormant, “ the idea 
of a blind force to which ali nature is a 
prey.” Hence, perhaps, the prevalence 
among the images of the fair gamester 
at dice—the crouching maid. It was 
the appropriate pose for the nymph Arne, 
the Boeotian tutelar patroness, whose gesture 
we find on the Cierium coin. It was the 
action, too (with allusion not lost, but only 
veiled by the usage of the dice), for a flower- 
gathering Proserpine. It is hard not to see 
here an allusion to early death—hard not 
to remember the magnificent description 
of the miraculous narcissus-flower in the 
Homeric hymn—that narcissus which “ the 
earth, favoring Polydectes by order of Zeus, 
had caused to grow as a snare for the fresh- 
visaged maiden. It blossomed wondrously, 
and was a marvel to see for all, for the death- 
less gods as for mortal men; from its root 
rose a hundred heads; with its perfume the 
broad sky was embalmed, and all the earth 
smiled, as well as the salt waves of the sea; 
the maid, trembling with joy, holds out both 





hands at once to seize the beautiful wreath!” 
(Hymn to Demeter, v. 1-21.) Nothing 
could be a more tender, a more discreet, 
allusion to some early lost daughter than 
a figure thus interpreted. 

“When the coroplasts had hit upon a 
motive which attracted public taste,” says 
Heuzey, “they amused themselves in vary- 
ing it, and making it acceptable in subjects 
of different nature, by slightly modifying 
accessories Or some unimportant particular 
of gesture.” The variation of similar types 
is by no means unknown, even in the small 
contingent of Beeotian potteries that has 
come down to us. The sitting woman- 
figure of immortal youth, with bent head, 
occurs frequently, and is apt to be taken as 
a Proserpine or Ceres; but in one of her 
avatars she occurs (No. 75, in the Rayet 
sale) with this drooping head bent over a 
scroll. She is then certainly not divine. 
M. Rayet speaks, too, of two girl-figures, 
which can be identified as having come 
from the same mold; but the accessories 
are varied, one holding a mask, the other 
the usual red apple. The real interest in 
these variations for us is, perhaps, not that 
they prove the flexible nature of Greek 
symbolism, but that they show the maker 
to be no mere mechanic, no ordinary potter, 
repeating impressions from the matrix given 
to him, but an artist, with the soul of a 
sculptor, able to invent capricious accesso- 
ries in the line of the conception, and cun- 
ning, too, to stamp his faces with touches 
almost invisible, but full of authorship, 
which entirely modify the expression ; but he 
never signs his work, as the vase-painter does. 

Unchallengeable deities are found in 
sufficient numbers among the Tanagra 
figurines, “Venus is common, and one of 
her forms occurs in the Boston Museum col- 
lection—a recent impression from Apelles. 
Cupid is omnipresent; Diana is found, tall 
and freshly colored, perpetuated in the 
splendid German work, so gorgeously illus- 
trated, of Kekulé. Yet German science is 
not inclined to accept the statuettes as 
illustrative of mystical death-rites. Otto 
Luders, director of the German Art-school 
at Athens, thinks that the figures, “ destined, 
doubtless, in the first place to embellish 
habitations, were systematically laid in the 
tomb with the defunct, as if to decorate 
the chamber of the dead in the manner of 
the home of the living.” 

Piercing into archaic times, we find the 
simple Phoenician symbol of Venus placed 
by the Sidonians in tombs of all the coast- 
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towns they colonized and impregnated with 
their worship. These rude symbols are dis- 
covered in places like Cilicia, where they 
are found by Heuzey; and Cyprus, whence 
Di Cesnola brings them back to us. In 
this case, an act of worship is evident. But 
Cyprus yields also another class of figures— 
the diminutive horsemen, placed beside the 
spear, apparently as an advertisement of 
the occupant’s military avocation. Here is 
quite a different motive, in harmony with our 
own sepulchral inscriptions—the fond effort 
to perpetuate some fact about the deceased. 

A masculine type, that of a fully capari- 
soned warrior, is occasionally found at Tan- 
agra, and is sought after by collectors. 
One, with cuirass painted blue, to represent 
steel, with a red tunic and brown chlamys,was 
described in the “ Gazette Archéologique ” 
for 1878 as belonging to the elder Feuardent. 
Such a warlike figure, probably a Mars or 
Ares, is to be found in a little private col- 
lection of three or four in the city of New 
York, bought fortunately at Athens in the 
days when collecting these figures did not 
tax the purses of governments. Another very 
old motive seems to be the representation of 
human sacrifices. Achilles slays twelve gal- 
lant Trojan youths at Patroclus’s tomb ; but 
the custom was, even in the poet’s day, 
passing out of favor, for Homer feels that 
he must apologize: “ And Achilles designed 
evil deeds in his mind.” In a current of 
advancing civilization, fictive images would 
naturally be substituted for human victims, 
and the habit of dedicating statuary at 
tombs be continued by posterity, with con- 
stant modifications in the direction of beauty. 

But archaism has completely disappeared 
from the galleries of statues yielded us by 
Tanagra; we are here in the full blaze of 
warm Greek civilization, and looking at the 
every-day art, familiar as our own wood-cuts 
and Dresden shepherdesses, of artisans con- 
temporary with Apelles and Lysippus. It 
is a striking fact that nine-tenths of the 
relics are female figures. 

The bulk of those in this country were 
brought overin 1879 and since by Mr. Gaston 
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FIGURE 5. YOUTH OF TANAGRA. (MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, BOSTON.) 


| to give an idea of Helen’s Eastern luxury 


after her sojourn in Troy, speaks of the 


' slaves who waved near her cheeks and hair 


L. Feuardent, from whom a little selection of 


twenty-three was quickly purchased by Mr. 
T. G. Appleton, for the Boston Museum, 
and a smaller number by Professor Fairman 
Rogers, for the Pennsylvania Academy. 
The fan, adopted by every other one of 
the Tanagra ladies with all the ardor of a 
new fashion, appears to be a novelty due to 
the Eastern conquests of Alexander. It is 
of oriental derivation. Euripides, desiring 





“the circle of artfully fixed plumes.” The 
vases of New Greece show us long-handled 
fans waved by slaves. In Terence’s “ Eu- 
nuchus,” the disguised hero, installed as a 
slave to fan a sleeping girl, employs it as an 
optical instrument, even as the fine lady 
does in Bedlam, in the “ Rake’s Progress” 
“ Meanwhile,” confesses the rogue, “sleep 
overtook the damsel, and I slily looked 
askance through my fan, just this way.” 
“Really,” says his friend Antiphos, “I 
should very much like to have seen that 
impudent face of yours just then, and what 
figure a great donkey like you made, hold- 
ing a fan.” The luxury appears at Tanagra, 
not as an implement for slaves, but as the 
adornment of the mistress, just as in modern 
Cadiz. The fans are generally blue, some- 
times painted with the palmetto, One Bos- 
ton example (Figure 1) is encircled with 
what appears to be a metal rim, a kind of 
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ornamental setting. It might be mentioned, 
as a theory only to be rejected, that this 
rage for fans may indicate that the women 
are mourners at the interment, armed with 
utensils to blow the flame of the funeral 
pile. But their whole behavior contradicts 
the idea. The points of the shoes usually 
emerge under the drapery; at Tanagra the 
shoe is a neat, close-fitting affair, colored 
yellow like fine buckskin, the sole usually 
tinted red. “The Theban women wear 
slender boots,” says Diczarchus’s votive epi- 
gram on Leonidas, “ colored red, and long, 


FIGURE 6. TANAGRA FIGURINES, 
and narrow; these boots are so well laced 
that the foot almost seems bare.” This 
smooth stocking-fit saves the modeler much 
trouble; but it is not laziness which makes 
him represent the feet as covered, like those 
of the “ Last Victim of the Medusa,” fin- 
ished at sunset by Géricault; when Cupids 
or children are represented, the Boeotian 
potter separates the digits clearly enough. 
A skittish little girl-figure at Boston (Fig- 
ure 2), not at all funereal, has a pointed 
hat, the fefasos, put on over her hair. This 








pretty shepherdess hat is an immense favor- 
ite with the Tanagra damsels. They wear it 
sidewise or giddily perched over their curls, 
We should not conceive how it adhered but 
for the evidence of coins and gems, which 
show the tying-strings passed behind to the 
nape. The Greek potter simply sticks on 
his hat with a little ball of cement. When 


the hat is worn by the boy-figures of Tan- 
agra, along with high stockings and short 
kilts, the small, bonnet-like brims give almost 
exactly the air—as certain figures on coins 
do—of a young Scotch gillie. 








(MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON.) 


Heuzey, indeed, with his laborious pre- 
occupation, makes Mercuries of all these 
hatted boys, especially when, in addition to 
the fefasos, they are furnished with a net 
to carry the ball for the local form of “pris- 
oner’s base.” If armed with both hat and 
net, or purse, the learned scholar cannot 
avoid recognizing god Hermes,—not, in- 
deed, in his more fitting function of guide 
of souls into Hades, but furnished with 
money as god of. trade,—the patron of the 
flourishing corn-exchange of Boeotia. More 
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FIGURE 7 TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES FROM CYPRUS. (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 


probably, however, the boy-statue is sim- 
ply a hunter, or efhebos playing in the 
palestra. One Boston figure, nine inches 
high, is denuded for the games, and holds a 
large racket-ball downward, in the hollow 
or clasp of his extended hand. For Heu- 
zey, these ball-playing boys (Figure 3) are 
the protecting genii of childish games,— 
“adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

The veiled, seated, meditative female 
figures, without accessories, and imprinted 


with a musing pathos, may very well be | 


effigies of Ceres, the Demeter Achcea, the 
Mater Dolorosa of the Greeks. For the 
finest of these figures in America, however, 
we must leave the Tanagra collections and 
go to the exquisite mourning goddess pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum (Figure 
4), doubtlessly intended for the bereaved 
maternity of the harvest-goddess, and im- 
printed completely with the achieved art of 
Athens. In Athens, indeed,—and the fgwr- 
ines of Athens are rare,—this Phidian mas- 
terpiece was excavated. 


In contemplating some of these feminine 
figures, so sweet and lovable, wrapped in a 
delicious melancholy, as of a goddess in her 
niche, or a tranquil soul in Elysium,—* the 
past unsighed for and the future sure,”—we 
are bound to think of the holy eu/fus which 
certain great men of antiquity wished to 
establish for their cherished daughters or 
consorts. Aristotle desired to make his 
wife, Pythias, a deity, and to render her 
the same worship as was paid to Ceres. 
Afterward, the Roman Cicero wished to 
pay his daughter, Tullia, divine honors, 
and, according to a late legend, her lamp 
was found miraculously burning in the 
time of Pope Paul III., in a tomb in 
scribed, “ Zudliole filie mee.’ With this 
fond violence did the ancients sometimes 
insist on correcting the oblivion of untimely 
death. 
darling, looking on the images as if on 
those of deities, and wishing for the services 
of sculptors most in renown. Sings Rufi- 
nus, in the Anthology : 


Lovers raised statues over a lost 
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“Ah, where now is Praxiteles, and where the | Smiling, flirting, artful in the discovery of 


hands of Polyclite, 

That wrought of old such images as made the 
marble breathe delight ? 

Who now shall forge the ambrosial hair, the burn- 
ing glance of Milité, 

Or teach the carven stone how fair the splendors 
of her bosom be? 

Brave sculptors! would that it were mine to bid 
you, at a lover’s nod, 

For such a beauty raise a shrine, as for the image 
of a god!” 


Did no lover, no disciple, no worshiper 
of Corinna wish to do as much for his 
divinity, his incarnate muse? That she 
was remembered late and well, we know. 
Far into the next age she was recited by 
the faithful, with blank wonder that no suc- 
cessor appeared to raise the voice of rhap- 
sody amid the grander political glories of 
Plato’s day and Pericles’s government. 
Corinna must have loved her city, with 
variegated cloisters painted with her tri- 
umphs. Well does Landor make her sing: 


“Tanagra! think not I forget 
Thy beautifully storied streets! 
Be sure my memory bathes yet 
In clear Thermoden, and yet greets 
The blithe and liberal shepherd-boy, 
Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted rushes, 
Upheaved with sylvan fruit; away he bounds, and 
blushes.” 


In these figurines the locks are never 
black, but always of a warm, ruddy brown. 
The potters found convenient primitive 
colors to tell us the story of the favorite 
shades at ‘Tanagra mercers’ shops in the age | 
of Alexander. “ Blue of Egypt,” the sili- 
cate of copper, yielded them the point of 
azure with which they touched the iris of | 
the eye. A cunning preparation of cinna- 
bar afforded the rose-pink in which the tall 
lady with the fan is wrapped. They painted 
the broad facing of her mantle black, but 
in other cases they gilded the border. Ear- 
rings, and her bracelet, are of gold. A red 
oxide of copper formed the deep red for 
the lips. The artist, having made in a sep- 
arate piece the head, as also the square, 
card-like plinth, took these nut-sized heads 
in his hand and retouched them with pro- 
fessional care. The smiling mouths were 
redimpled, so as to vary in expression for 
different issues of the mold. The tresses, 
gathered in melon-like lobes, they chased | 
and chiseled until the separate locks were | 
distinctly revealed. The hair was reddened, | 
the complexion was touched with white 
and pink, the eyes were tinted like Greek 
skies after rain, the ear-drops were gilded. 





new feminine twists and turns, the Tanagra 
girls appear to us after twenty-two hundred 


years with their natural colors, and with an, 


armory of boarding-school graces still ef- 
fective, still destructive. 

A number of them hold a red ball or 
apple. The female ball-players of antiq- 
ulty, as revealed on the vases, always sat at 
their game. As for the apple, this accessory 
made every Greek think of the prize gained 
by Venus, and to confer an apple was to 
make a declaration of love. Aristophanes, 
in the “ Clouds,” recommends a young man 
“never to go to the house of a dancer, for 
fear that, while he stands gaping with open 
mouth, the girl should throw him the apple 
and compromise his reputation.” In a 
vase-painting at Naples, Cupid himself 
throws a ball to a maiden, and the inscrip- 
tion reads : “ He has thrown me the ball.” 
Theocritus, describing the coquetry of Gal- 
atea, says: “ Galatea throws apples toward 
thy flocks, Polyphemus, and laments that 
the shepherd is insensible to love.” It is 
hardly needful to attach any meaning more 
sepulchral than flirtation, more short-lived 
than brief love, to the apple-bearing, seated 
nymph of Tanagra. 

The committal of artistic statuettes to 





FIGURE 9. DANCING-GIRL, SALAMIS, CYPRUS. (METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 
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the grave was a short-lived mode, suddenly 
appearing in full bloom of sculptural prev- 
alence about the middle of the fourth cent- 
ury, B.C. Tanagra has preserved for us the 
greatest number, but Corinth has given a 
fair harvest, and Ephesus, in the year 1861, 
yielded fifteen hundred figurines. About 
the beginning of the third century, B. C., 
the habit was taken up by the provincial 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Tarsus shows fig- 
ures, no longer retouched and sculptured, 
but molded with workman-like facility as 
alto-reliefs, on a flat ground made up of fly- 
ing draperies, showing strange divinities 
with oriental emblems, of a clay so hard 
and finely tempered that the coats of color 
have scaled away, and generally made very 
bulging at the back, to secure a cylindric 
strength like that of a vase. 
find a mound of fragments, a potter’s heap. 
Arms, legs, and heads, with tenon and mor- 
tise for attachment, are scattered through 
the pile. To comprehend this revelation of 





At Tarsus we | 


a factory caught in its working guise, we | 


may go, says Heuzey, to Naples or Rome 
at the season when they make the clay 
shepherds and éambini for the sacred 
manger. 

“ It is with such division of labor that you 
shall see the workmen forming little images 
before your eyes with wonderful quickness. 
They mold the body first, then they form 
separately, in other little molds, the arms, 
legs, and all detached portions; then, tak- 
ing their knives—common wooden-han- 
dled clasp-knives,—they slice smooth the 
applied surfaces, pricking them so as to 
assist the adhesion of the two faces. This 
adhesion is effected simply with slip clay 
mixed into barbotine. The firing will then 
insure the adherence. Exactly the same 
methods are shown us in the Tarsus terra- 
cottas.” The somewhat undisciplined fancy 
of the Eastern provinces gives us, in the 
Smyrna figures, now a group entirely gilded, 
now heads of negroes fashioned into vases, 
now comic caricatures of nude slaves crying 
open-mouthed the wares they hold before 
them on their trays, or provincial heralds 
shouting proclamations through the heated 
Asiatic streets. 
of a little girl holding fast-closed the bill of 
a duck she plays with, or half strangling a 
melancholy-looking hen that hardly enters 
into the spirit of the sport. If she were 
from Tanagra, we should dub this little 
maid “ the cock-fighter’s daughter.” 

Among these relics of Asiatic Greece, of 
a later epoch than the Lysippus period of 


| 


Sometimes we find a figure | 


| 
| 





FIGURE 8. GREEK TERRA-COTTA, FOUND AT LARNACA, CYPRUS 
(METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 


the Tanagra figures, is to be classed a cer- 
tain portion of the large treasure of General 
di Cesnola, now at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um. The plastic part of the collection, in- 
cluding the wonderful iconical statues of the 
Golgos priests,—* that unique series,” says 
De Chanot, “ of portrait-colossi of the early 
Greek school,’—comprises many kinds of 
terra-cottas. There are the ancient Pheeni- 
cian statuettes of the love-goddess, as con- 
tributed by this race to all their early tombs ; 
there are life-size terra-cottas of various 
periods, from ancient priests and warriors 
to that fair, veiled priestess whom Mr. Rus- 
kin sketched so often in London, coming 
every day to study her beauty, and tearing 
up the sheet at evening in despair of catch- 
ing the expression. Among this wealth of 
styles and types, a selection can be made 
of small votive statuettes from tombs but 
little later than the Tanagra figurines, and 
corresponding with them in kind. 

The first three figures in Figure 7 were 
taken, not from tombs, but from the ruins of 
the temple of Demeter Paralia, at Larnaca. 
One shows the goddess seated, her veil over 
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FIGURE 10. TERRA-COTTA HEADS FROM CYPRUS. (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 


her head, mourning for Proserpine, throned 
and wretched. In the taller of the two 
maiden figures next seen, we get a model 
that reveals the Greek primary garment in 
its simplicity. To represent the chiton or 
tunic and its application, we have but to 
imagine the damsel stepping into a bottom- 
less meal-bag; turning over as a flap the 
upper portion, as too high for the stature, 
we have only to catch up the doubled cyl- 
inder with a couple of brooches from under 
each arm-pit; now tie a string under the 
bosom, and the dress is done. The over- 
flap may be too short to reach this girdle; 
then pull out the stuff over the belt into a 
puff, let the flap fall just above this, and 
we have, all told, the faultless dress of 
the Caryatids of the Erechtheion. The 
other standing maiden, as well as the short 
figure last in the cut, has wrapped around 
this chiton the large shawl or himation, and 
both hold up this important piece of mag- 
nificence from the damp of the ground. As 
Greek matrons of repute were never alone 
in the streets, it is an almost irresistible 
conclusion that most of these train-lifting 
women, evidently walking in the open air, 
including the whole society from Tanagra, 
were of a caste beneath the aristocracy. 
The shorter figure wears the tiara of a divin- 
ity; her neighbor to the left has her hair 
tied into a bow on the crown, as we see it 


familiarly in the Apollo Belvedere, who 
wears his tresses thus in female guise as 
Apollo Musagetes, or leader of the Muses. 

Next comes a dancing-girl (Figure 8), 
clothed in one long garment, and beating 
a tambourine. 

Figure 9, from a tomb at Larnaca, is of a 
rustic and “impressional” style of concep- 
tion truly rare and precious—in fact, almost 
unmatchable. This country mother holds 
her babe like one of Millet’s peasant-women. 
On the front is a curious concentric mass 
of stains, caused by contact with the body 
of the deceased in the tomb. 

In the row of five heads (Figure 10), we 
have first a goddess in the high, rose- 
wreathed stephane, or diadem; her side- 
locks are turned up over a padded roll, 
prototype of the modern oriental turban. 
Géréme uses this coiffure in “The Cock- 
fight.” This roll is also worn by the next 
head, whose« veil, moreover, is made to 
break angularly at the edges, as if caught 
upon the points of a halo composed of 
five or six rays; this shows one of the 
sidereal divinities of Asia; and the radi- 
ated halo continues down in Greek art, 
wherever Eastern planet-worship is to be 
indicated, as late as the Pompeii paintings. 
The next head is laurel-wreathed. The 
next, that of a baby, shows the same plaited 
tress along the parting of the hair which 





a, from Paleo-Paphos. b, c, d, ¢ (four), from Larnaca. f, from Curium. 


FIGURE 11. TERRA-COTTA HEADS FOUND IN CYPRUS. (METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK.) 











GREEK TERRA-COTTAS FROM 


js seen in a reclining infant, also from Cyprus. 
The last head in this cut shows the plug at 
the neck for inserting it into a hollow molded 
figure. This girl has her head tied up in a 
very graceful kerchief, clasped with a jewel. 

The row of six heads (Figure 11) shows, 
first, from Paleo- Paphos, the true Pompadour 
style of coiffure, anticipated by more than 
two thousand years, and so Louis-Quinze 
in effect that we could declare it was pow- 
dered. Next comes one of the veils wrapped 
quite over the flesh of the face, and sparing 
only the seeing and breathing features, like 
the Turkish yashmak. Several of the 


} 


Tanagra figures have this suffocating veil. | 


In the Anthology (votive epigrams, 211), 
Dicearchus says of the Theban women: 
“The part of their himation which forms a 


veil over their heads is disposed in such a | 
| turbable in their extravagance, as if they 


manner that the face is pinched to the size 





GROTESQUES, FROM CYPRUS. 


FIGURE 12. 


of a little mask ; only the eyes are uncovered ; 
the rest is all hidden under the clothing.” 
This is from the temple of Demeter Paralia, 
on the Marina, near Larnaca, as well as the 
next three, one of which has a veil and a 
chignon; the next, the maidenly division of 
the hair into lobes, like parallels of longi- 
tude; the next, with lovely expression, has 
the locks gathered upward to increase the 
apparent height, as with the actresses; the 
last, from the temple of Apollo Hylates, at 
Curium, shows the turban-like roll, which 
previous figures have proved to be no rude 
expression of a wreath, but a fold of drapery. 

Antique grotesques are very rare, and are 
eagerly sought for. An era of decaying 
civilization, a state of luxury plagued with 
satiety, is the proper one in which to look 
for these caricatured images—the bronze 
dwarfs of Pompeii or the painted ones of 
Velasquez. The statuettes in bronze dis- 
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covered at Pompeii show two crippled, mis- 
shapen forms, with huge heads, one of them 
dancing and beating the castanets, the other 
clad in a toga, with a dudla fastened to a 
chain around his neck, and holding a writing- 
tablet in the hand. Dwarfs of both sexes 
(nani, nana), who were taught to fight 
and dance, were particular favorites with 
Roman ladies. A pet dwarf of Julia, the 
granddaughter of Augustus, was only two 
feet one palm high; his name was Canopas. 
The art of deformity appears in the Greek 
nation chiefly in its provinces of Asia 
Minor. An island so faithful to Asiatic 
traditions as Cyprus might be expected to 
reveal a few specimens. The three in Figure 
12 are as full of perfection in their unclassical 
way, as audacious in taking the last license 
with art, as achieved in style, and as imper- 


were jests of Paris or Naples. One is an 
absurd “ Miss Miggs,” apparently, with hair 
in modern dandeaux, and an unsurpassable 
expression of gossip and curiosity. She was 
found at Golgos. The others, which were 
found at Curium, are negroes—one crouch- 


'- ~ . 
ing, a full-length figure, with the depressed 


and elongated cranium of his race, exagger- 


| ated to the last extravagance ; the other a 


thick-lipped minion, the image of the guard- 
ian of a seraglio, rolling up his white eye- 
balls with an idiotic sense of care and re- 
sponsibility. 

Who was the sculptor who said that there 
was no such thing as a new pose in art,— 
that the attitudes of life had all been ex- 
hausted ? The terra-cottas give us novel 
poses by the hundred, and many of these 
are as perfect and delightful as those of the 
great marble poems the Greeks wrought in 
profoundest mood for the temples. They 
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are summary, | 
sketchy, sug. | 
gestive, often | 
thrown into 
disproportion 
by the shrink- 
age of the kiln, 
or by a chance 
pressure of the 
FIGURE 4 A a age AND potter’s hand. 
Q = - ~ . 

For perfection 
they have no care. They are the every-day 
report, the journalism, of Greek life. But in 
one respect they have an important lesson to 
teach the modern artist. Whether we are 
to call them miniatures of larger statues or 
not, we may, at least, call them miniatures 
of living women and men. Now, in re- 
ducing a representation to miniature scale, 
the sense of proportion to be obeyed in 
keeping or rejecting detail is a matter of 
very nice taste. Most completely do the 
Collas reductions of famous statues fail to 
give the calm breadth of their originals, 
owing to over-accentuation; no wonder | 
that artists reject them with scorn, for all 





their demonstrable perfection. To descend | glasses, 





lated look in the small engraving which is 
opposed to all sense of esthetics! The 


| Greeks, in reducing a figure for a terra-cotta 


or for a coin, had the most exquisite instinct 
how much detail to admit, how much detail 
to reject. The group of mother and babe, in 
Figure 8, which has just been compared to 
Millet, is an exquisite example of this; by 
the breadth of the folds, by the generaliza- 
tion of the traits, it perfectly conveys the 
notion of a life-size treatment, with air play- 
ing around and veiling it. Other figures, 
intended for a less remote impression, are 
equally happy in calculating the amount of 
detail unerringly to the scale employed. 
On a coin, the finger-nail skeich of a fa- 
mous idol, or the representation even of a 
temple, shows a careless intelligence as to 
how to space the incisions in scale with the 
size of the money, which never fails, and is 
as easy to the artist as the selection of 
colors to a Hindoo shawl-weaver. Our 
modern teased brains have quite lost this 
sense of things, and our art is making, 
constantly, the mistake of producing Collas 
reductions or inventing Claude-Lorraine 
The antique terra-cottas, with 


in the art ranks, how many a designer pre many another lesson, can teach the artist 


pares a mixed composition of figures for 
engraving, which, broad and well-propor- 
tioned in his large cartoon, gets a granu- | 


} 


how to forget detail after detail, with per- 
fect mental tranquillity, in steady ratio with 
the refining of his scale. 


THE GREATEST ACTIVE VOLCANO. 


For years it had been my heart's desire 
to visit Hawaii, and to behold with my own 
eyes the marvels of its volcanoes, so graph- 
ically described by a long stream of suc- 
cessive travelers, each depicting the scene 
differently from his predecessors, but all alike 
exhausting the power of language in the 
endeavor to convey their own impressions 
of indescribable grandeur. So it was with 
curiosity stirred to the uttermost that, one 
beautiful evening at the close of October, 
1879, I found myself safely lodged -in the 
Crater House of Kilauea, a most comfortable 
little mountain inn, where the kindest of 
landlords devotes himself to tending and 
caring for all weary travelers who seek shel- 
ter beneath his hospitable roof. And weary 
they may well be, as we proved after a thirty- 
miles’ ride from the palm-fringed sea-coast 
at Hilo, over one continuous bed of lava, 
or, rather, over a succession of flows of 
divers date, varying only in their degree of 


roughness; the path winding up and down, 
over ridges and curves and hummocks of 
hard black lava rock, past extinct craters 
and cones, and great steam cracks, cool, 
but still forming deep and dangerous clefts, 
generally veiled by a treacherous growth of 
ferns and other vegetation. ‘There are men 
who boast that they can accomplish this ride 
in six hours. I confess that, not being trou- 
bled with any ambition to make good time, 
but rather to have ample leisure to look 
about me, I allowed my good, sure-footed 
steed to choose his own pace, and, being 
heavily weighted with an English side-sad- 
dle, large sketching-blocks and other artist's 
materials, as well as sundry changes of rai- 
ment, that pace was so deliberate that it 
gave me twelve hours in the saddle before 
reaching my destination; and not even the 
fiery glow reflected on the clouds by the 
subterranean fires could keep me long away 
from the good hot coffee and supper which 
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LAKE AND RIVERS OF MOLTEN LAVA IN THE OUTER CRATER OF KILAUEA, OCTOBER 29TH, 1879. 


awaited us, beside the blazing wood-fire in 
the wide, open fire-place which lighted the 
cheerful room with so ruddy a glow. 

Ever since I had landed at Honolulu, every 
one had been congratulating me on having 
arrived at so fortunate a time, the crater 
having been unusually active for many 
months; and here, on its brink, the state- 
ment was confirmed by the guides, one of 
whom had been down to the verge of the 
lake only two days before, and seen it in 
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HALEMAUMAU (THE HOUSE OF EVERLASTING BURNING). 





fine action. There seemed no symptom of 
change at hand, and, therefore, no cause for 
hurry. So, as the white guide wanted to 
shoot wild pigs to feed the native servants, 
and I was still so tired as to be glad of a 
day’s respite before undertaking the unknown 
fatigues which the expedition might involve, 
we agreed to defer the descent into the cra- 
ter till the following day, and I spent that 
one in securing a general sketch from the 
highest part of the outer crag wall. Alas! 


CHIMNEY OF THE INNER CRATER OF KILAUEA, 


AS SEEN OCTOBER 29TH, 1879 
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HALEMAUMAL, IN 1866. (REPRINTED FROM SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER, 1871 ) 


[ littke knew what that one day’s delay was 
to cost me. Though I heard occasional 
detonations, and sounds as of falling rocks, 
the noise thus produced was so trifling, com- 
pared with the thunderous raging and roar- 
ing I had heard in the volcanic regions of 
New Zealand, that I gave it small heed, and 
worked on unconcerned, only stopping oc- 
casionally to catch my horse; the poor beast, 
failing to find one green leaf as fodder, and 
being therefore restless, again and again 
having pulled up the bushes of small guava 
scrub to which alone I could tether him. The 
danger I dreaded was lest, in his search for 
food, he should fall into one of the innu- 
merable steam cracks which honey-comb the 
whole country for miles around, and in which 
a multitude of horses and cattle every year 
perish. All through the woods are clefts of 
all sizes, from one vast fissure thirteen miles 
in length, which suddenly burst open in 
1868, to quite small pits, perhaps a hundred 
feet deep, and completely hidden by rank 


vegetation, chiefly by ferns, which love the 


| warm steam. 


After a while Kalahea, the picturesque 
Hawaiian guide, returned, greatly elated at 
having found three and a half dollars, 
which some passers-by (albeit very good 
Christians) had thrown as an offering to 
Pélé, who, in Hawaiian mythology, was the 
dread goddess of the volcano. ‘The dollars, 
thrown from the bridle-path, had fallen short 
of their mark, and so became treasure-trove 
to one too familiar with the realm of the 
goddess to make him scruple about sharing 
her profits. Her favorite votive offerings 
are said to be white chickens, which are 
still occasionally offered in secret; and a 
wonderful story was told me of a mysteri 
ous parcel which, quite recently, was brought 
by an old man, too decrepit to make the 
descent himself, with a request that one of 
the guides would throw it into the crater. 
The parcel contained the bones of a young 
child. Of minor offerings, the scarlet ber- 
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ries of the ohelo and the strawberry have 
always been sacred to Pélé on account of 
their color, and it was formerly customary, 
before venturing to eat of these, to throw 
some of them into the crater, dedicating 
them to the goddess. 

On the following morning we descended, 
by a steep path leading down the face of 
the crag, from the hotel to the bed of the 
crater, which lies about six hundred feet 
below, forming a vast pit, which, by the 
lowest computation, is nine miles in circum- 
ference, and inclosed by a wall of crags all 
about the same height. At the furthest 
side of this great crater lies that inner 
crater known as the Halemaumau, or House 
of Everlasting Burning, which is com- 
monly described as the Lake, or Lakes, of 
Fire, and which, though constantly varying, 
averages about three miles in circumference. 
As seen from above, the bed of the outer 
crater resembles a dark bluish-gray lake, 
being apparently a level surface; but on a 
nearer approach we found it to be a bed of 
extremely irregular black lava, contorted 
into all manners of forms, such as huge 
coils of rope, folds of rich black satin dra- 
pery, waves of glistening black glass, form- 
ing a thin iridescent coating to a sort of 
bubbly red lava; and here and there the 
lava had flowed over ridges so steep that in 
cooling it had assumed the appearance of a 
pay petrified water-fall. We saw plain- 
y where successive lava-flows overlapped 
one another, the currents, after flowing in 
opposite directions, showing where the fires 
had found temporary vent by some newly 
formed lake or chimney. But whatever by- 
play of this sort they may indulge in, the 
one center of ceaseless activity is the Hale- 
maumau, which consequently is continually 
varying in all its features. Sometimes it is 
one vast lake of fire; sometimes, two; 
rarely, only a deep pit with no fire at 
all. In any case, the level of the fire is 
always varying; then, again, the pit may 
be simply a deep gulf, or chasm, without 
any encircling edge of crag, and within a 
few weeks the forces at work below will 
upheave great lava cliffs to a height of 
five hundred feet, and a little later will so 
undermine the crags that they topple over 
into the lake and bury its fires, till they are 
themselves molten afresh. Thus the work 
of construction and destruction are ever 
going on, hand in hand. 

A sketch of the changes which occurred 
within twelve months will illustrate the 
whole subject. 

Vor. XXI.—68. 
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In January, 1879, the Halemaumau was 
one large lake, without any divisions. It 
was inclosed by a low crag-wall, in which 
were several cracks, through which flowed 
streams of molten lava. The lake was quite 
full, to the top of the wall, and large waves, 
tossed as if by a violent storm, were con- 
tinually splashing over, accompanied by a 
noise like the discharge of artillery. There 
was no smoke, and at night fountains of fire 
were seen from the hotel, thrown high in mid- 
air. From January to April the crag-wall was 
gradually upheaved, till it attained a height 
of about four hundred and fifty feet. Dur- 
ing this time the fire was never less than 
forty feet from the top, and sometimes it 
rose to within five or six. All this time 
there were flows in the outer crater, and, 
one night, Mr. Lentz and a party of gentle- 
men counted three hundred and seventeen 
different points in the crater from which the 
fire was bursting up. On the 21st of April 
the whole mass of crags around the Hale- 
maumau fell in, leaving only a wall about 
twenty-five feet high. Standing on this 
level, you looked down one thousand feet 
into one vast pit, without any divisions, and 
could only see a little steam at the bot- 


tom. Gradually the crags were once more 
upheaved, and the fire filled up within 
an inner circle of rock-wall. In seven 


months the crags attained an altitude of 
from three hundred and sixty to four hun- 
dred feet. The highest crag had fallen 
in about a fortnight before my arrival, 
partially filling the lake; but two days be- 
fore my visit the fiery waves were tossing 
and surging in wild glory, and it was with- 
out a shadow of misgiving that, on the 
morning of October 29th, we climbed the 
steep rock-wall, scrambling over coils like 
huge hollow glass tubes, which gave way 
beneath our tread, filling my mind with 
considerable misgiving. They looked like 
gigantic specimens of the twisted sugar- 
sticks familiar to our childhood. At length 
we gained the summit, and eagerly looked 
for the fire-waves and fountains, and mar- 
vels of mystery and beauty; but lo, there 
were none !—no fire-waves, and only some 
small fountains spouting rather feebly, as if 
grieved to find themselves forsaken by all 
their fiery kindred. The rest was all chaos 
—jagged masses of tumbled crag jutting 
up through volumes of dense white smoke, 
which rolled toward the further end of 
Halemaumau, where lurid clouds of sul- 
phurous steam wholly veiled the scene. 
This was in the South lake, which was 
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wholly divided by great lava crags from 
the North lake. In the latter there was no 
trace of fire, but the bed of the lake was 
visible. When I returned, two days later, 
even this had sunk out of sight, and the 
“house of everlasting burning” had become 
a bottomless pit. There was no doubt as to 
what had happened. The crashing of fall- 
ing rocks which I had heard on the previous 
day was, beyond all question, the falling in 
of some of the great crags, and their huge 
fragments effectually choked the fires. 

Finding it impossible to see much from 
this point, and equally impossible to go 
along the summit of the crag, we descended 
to the bed of the outer crater and tried to 
re-ascend at such a point as would enable 
us to look down into the North lake; but 
we were compelled to relinquish this at- 
tempt, there being at this point a large 
deposit of sulphur, traversed by many 
cracks, through which the suffocating gases 
rose in hot gusts. (I have always ob- 
served that the blasts of hot vapor rising 
through sulphur tubes are more intensely 
scalding than any other.) So, once more 
descending, we consoled ourselves by watch- 
ing the vagaries of a blowing cone or chim- 
ney, from which the lava was spouting. 
Finally it forced open a passage through one 
side, from which it flowed in a thick, liquid 
stream, apparently of the consistency of 
molasses. 

We then took a long walk across the 
crater to see a good specimen of a stone 
water-fall—a lava cascade, and in the course 
of our explorations came on two distinct 
rivers, still in motion, but which had already 
assumed the two totally distinct forms 
known as @-a, or very rough, jagged black 
lava, which, from the beginning, lies tossed 
in confused, broken masses, almost impassa- 
ble for animals, and the fa-/oe-hoe, or smooth 
lava, which is pleasant to walk on. 

Next morning I was astir betimes, to 
secure a sketch of the rosy sunrise glow on 
the snowy crest of Mauna Kea, crowned with 
many extinct craters. Nearer lay the huge 
dome of Mauna Loa, on the flank of which 
we stood. Its simply rounded top shows 
no trace of the crater of Mokua-weo-weo, 
which lies there, nor of the fires which 
smolder within, and which, when they do 
awaken, cause such terrific earthquakes and 
lava flows in whatever direction their wild 
will may impel their action. The crater of 
Mokua-weo-weo is about fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. That of 
Kilauea is only four thousand feet from the 














sea-level. The two craters have apparently 
no connection, and rarely show special 
activity simultaneously. Kilauea is the more 
equable in her temperament; is generally in 
action, and confines her ebullitions to her 
own quarters. But though Mokua-weo-weo 
is rarely stirred up to action, when she is, 
then certainly danger is to be looked for in 
some quarter. 

All through this day, the cone we had 
visited on the previous day was spouting 
violently, and at night the crater was all 
illumined by the flow of fire-rivers starting 
from its neighborhood. On the following 
night (Halloween, the grand fire-festival 
of our ancestors, October 31st), the flow 
was increasing rapidly and was magnificent. 
The fire had burst up at so many points 
near together that it formed a lake, in 
which fire-jets spouted and molten lava 
was thrown high in mid-air,—great masses 
of red-hot solid lava being tossed to a height 
of from thirty to forty feet,—while from the 
overflowing rim, or from weak points in the 
sides of the lake-basin, flowed rivers of 
lava, forming a net-work of living, rushing 
fire, covering fully two square miles of the 
very ground over which I had been walking 
two days previously. Words are poor ex- 
ponents of such a scene as this, and imagi- 
nation fails to realize its marvelous beauty. 

All next day the flow continued, and at 
night a full moon added its cool, pure light to 
the lurid crimson glow which was reflected 
on all the overhanging clouds, as well as 
on the column of white steam which for- 
ever rises from the Halemaumau itself; and 
these clouds, being visible at a distance of 
many miles, declared plainly to our friends 
in Hilo that there was unusual activity at 
Kilauea. I had little time for sleep that 
night. As often as I lay down, the fasci- 
nation of the scene recalled me, and I 
watched fresh fountains and rivers of fire 
continually bursting forth, till their glow 
paled in the light of the risen sun, and only 
the points of most intense heat continued to 
show red; the general color of the new 
lake and its rivers now became wonderfully 
silvery and glistening. 

Wishing for a nearer view, we descended 
into the crater, and, taking a circuitous 
route so as to avoid the fiery breath of the 
mighty furnace, we contrived to reach a 
comparatively safe point, near the principal 
spouting cone. This was as near as we 
dared approach to the new lake, which 
raged and tossed its fiery spray, and, boil- 
ing over its banks, poured forth a river 
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about one hundred and sixty feet wide, 
which rushed down the incline with appall- 
ing speed. I reckoned that it flowed as 
rapidly as the Merced River, above the 
Vernal Falls in the Yosemite, which is about 
the swiftest stream known to me. 

The Rev. Titus Coan tells me that he 
has seen the lava flowing at the rate of forty 
miles an hour—rushing downhill through 
the forests on its seaward way, and leaping 
over crags in cascades of living fire. 
he traced a lava flow which had.thus fallen 
seven hundred feet at one bound! I con- 
fess I watched even this small, comparatively 
safe river with some trepidation; it was 
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gether, forming a hollow tube. Behind it 
comes a fresh wave, which, though checked 
in its course, forms a second rope or tube; 
successive pulsations form successive ridges, 
which assume precisely the appearance of 
great coils of rope, with every twisted strand 
clearly defined. Then comes a more im- 
petuous wave. It partially overleaps the 
barrier thus raised, and, flowing almost at a 
right angle, repeats the process in a new 
direction—or, perhaps, obeying some fresh 
impulse, it assumes folds like the richest 
drapery. As the lava cools, it throws the 
vitreous element to the surface, which thus 
presents the appearance of myriad flakes 





FORMS LIKE DRAPERY AND SERPENTS TAKEN BY THE LAVA IN COOLING—KILAUEA, 


necessary for the guide to keep ceaseless 
watch, to guard against the possibility of 
our retreat being cut off. 

We took our stand on a hummock of 
lava, and were thus raised on a level with 


the lake, which had very capriciously se- | 
lected the highest portion of the crater, | 
| enced guide, we were able to walk across 


so that all the rivers flowed down over a 
steep lava bank. When they reached more 
level ground their pace became more slug- 
gish, and we watched the simple process by 
which the lava, in cooling, assumes those 
wonderfully intricate forms which had ex- 
cited our wonder and admiration. The 
foremost curve of lava, of course, cools most 
quickly, and, as it gradually solidifies, it 
travels slower and slower till it halts alto- 


of black, iridescent glass. I brought away 
exquisite specimens of this, which I. had 
watched thus solidify—some in flakes, light 
as froth and exceedingly brittle, others in 
coils heavy asiron. Indeed, so rapidly does 
the lava cool, that when we had gained 
sufficient confidence to follow our experi- 


many of the streams which only a few hours 
previously had been liquid fire. They were 


| certainly very hot, but did not even singe 


our boots, though we could see the fire 


| through all the cracks and broken places, 


not four inches below our feet. The streams 
were coated over with a thin, gleaming, 
silvery crust, like that which forms on 
molten metal. 
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On the following morning I looked my last 
on the wondrous scene, and, at the moment 
of sunrise, a vivid rainbow appeared above 
the Halemaumau, forming a perfect circle, 
and having the full moon as key-stone to its 
wondrous arch. A few minutes later, one 
of my companions, standing about fifty yards 
from us, cried out, “ Do you feel the earth- 
quake?” Not having felt the slightest 
movement at the house, we all maintained 
that he was dreaming, but happily he was 
able to prove his accuracy by pointing to a 
cloud of dust rising from the very bank on 
which I had sat the first day, part of which 
had fallen in. When, late the same even- 
ing, we reached Hilo, the first questions put 
to us were in relation to the earthquake, 
which had there been felt as a severe double 
shock. 


In the course of the next few days, | 


friends came from far and near to talk over 
our expedition and see the sketches I had 
been able to secure. Many of these were 
old inhabitants who, for many years, have 
noted every change of the volcano, and 
from the lips of one after another I heard 
of the ever-varying wonders beheld by each. 
Above all others as an exponent of vol- 
canic phenomena is the Rev. Titus Coan, 
who, since his arrival in these islands in 
1835, has personally inspected every event 
of any special interest, either within the 
crater or wherever else the fires may have 
found vent. ‘The same energy which has 
enabled him to accomplish an amount of 
work in the mission field perhaps unprece- 
dented in any one life, has impelled him to 
face danger and fatigue in the pursuit of 
scientific investigations and enables him to 
speak as an eye-witness of scenes which make 
our pulse run high even to hear of. These he 
has most graphically described in hundreds 
of letters, written year by year to private 
friends. Some have appeared in “ Silliman’s 
Journal,” and these and others have been 








largely quoted by almost every writer on | 
same year, Count Strzelecki says, the Hale- 


Hawaii; but, as yet, Dr. Coan has not 


found time to arrange his notes for publi- | 
cation as a whole—an omission which, for | 


the sake of all lovers of science, is deeply 
to be regretted. From his lips and those 
of many other friends, as well as from the 
published records of W. T. Brigham and 
previous travelers, I have collected the fol- 
lowing notes in order to mark the changes 
which, year by year, have occurred within 
the crater of Kilauea, as well as the princi- 
pal events which form the history of vol- 
canic action in recent times. 


| about nine. 


ee 


In 1823, the Rev. W. Ellis visited Kil- 
auea. He describes the general crater as 
filled with molten lava; the south-west and 
northern parts of it were one vast flood of 
liquid fire and flaming billows. He counted 
fifty-one craters, of varied form and size, 
which rose like so many conical islands from 
the surface of the burning lake. Of these, 
twenty-two constantly emitted columns of 
gray smoke or pyramids of brilliant flame 
and blazing torrents of lava, which rolled 
into the boiling mass below. 

In 1825, the Rev. C. S. Stewart found 
the general crater still in full action. He 
saw about fifty-six small conical craters, 
many of which were active. “ Rivers of 
fire rolled in splendid corruscations among 
the laboring craters,” and a lake of fire 
extended to the south-west. He judged 
one cone to be about one hundred and 
fifty feet high. Lieutenant Malden, who 
accompanied him, calculated the whole 
depth of the crater at fifteen hundred feet, 
the black ledge to which they descended 
being nine hundred feet below the upper 
cliff, the circumference of the crater at the 
bottom being about six miles, at the top 
Suddenly, after terrific noises 
and rumblings, a dense column of smoke 
rose. From a cone apparently long dead, 
flames and red-hot stones were shot up to a 
great height, then molten lava, and then 
appeared a lake two miles in circumference. 

In 1832, the Rev. J. Goodrich arrived 
just after a great eruption. The lava-bed 
had sunk four hundred and fifty feet below 
its former bed, and the only volcanic action 
was within Halemaumau. 

In 1838, Captain Chase and Captain 
Parker saw a surface of four square miles 
covered with cones and lakes of fire. They 
counted twenty-six cones, of which eight 
were active, and six small lakes boiling vio- 
lently. On Halemaumau, which was a lake, 
they saw a large island, which broke up, 
leaving a vast pool of liquid lava. In the 


maumau covered an area of three thousand 
yards, encircled by a wall of scoriz fifty 
yards high. 

In 1839, Captain Shepherd estimated the 
Halemaumau at one mile in length and 


/ one and one-half in breadth. 


In 1842, the lava had formed a complete 
dome, covering the lake of fire like a pie- 
crust. The only fires visible were currents 
which forced their passage at points about 
forty feet below the surface. 

In 1844, the Rev. C. S. Lyman found a 
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level outer crater, but no wall around Hale- | lava. 


maumau, which was one very large pit, 
with fire-waves within fifteen feet of the 
level surface. In 1846, he found it covered 
with a dome about twelve feet high and not 
more than a foot in thickness.. The fiery 
lava could be seen through two small 
apertures, and was within fifteen feet of the 
summit. 

About 1848, says Mr. Coan, the lake 
had become crusted with a thick stratum 
of lava, which was gradually raised to a 
dome nearly three hundred feet in height, 
covering the whole lake, traversed here 
and there by rents and fissures, and studded 
by an occasional cone. In 1849, he speaks 
of violent roarings and detonations from 
the cones on the dome. At this time 
there was only one small orifice on the 
summit, to which he rashly climbed, and, 
looking in, beheld the fire raging below. 
The dome resembled a cracked cake, with 
fire visible through the cracks. In 1852, he 
speaks of a complete dome two miles in cir- 
cumference. In July, 1855, he says: “The 
great dome is throwing up columns to a 
height of two hundred feet, while its walls 
tremble at the fury of the waves which 
rage within.” In the outer crater he counted 
sixty fiery lakes, and the whole surface was 
dotted with burning cones. In October, 
1855, he said: “The great dome over 
Halemaumau is swept away, and a jagged 
rim from twenty to sixty feet high now 
encircles it. The fusion may be one hundred 
feet below. There are now about a dozen 
lakes of raging lava in Kilauea.” 

In 1865, Mr. Reid told me, he counted 
sixteen lakes in the outer crater. He lay all 
night on the crag-wall, and watched them 
quietly overflow, till one-third of the crater 
was a bed of fire. In 1866, Mr. Sisson told 
me, he found the Halemaumau one lake 
without any division, surrounded by a low 
wall. The fire was pretty quiet, and within 
ten feet of the top of the wall. The North 
lake, which is now extinct, was a pit of 
liquid fire, two hundred feet long by five 
hundred wide. Between this and the Hale- 
maumau were seven other lakes, which in- 
creased in size till 1868, when the great flow 
in Kau occurred, and the lakes disappeared. 
For months there was no fire, only smoke. 

From January to March, 1868, these lakes 
were in ceaseless action, and from one large 
blow-hole volumes of steam were thrown up 
at intervals of a minute, with loud roaring. 
Suddenly this ceased, and the whole bed of 
the crater was overflowed with incandescent 
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On the 1st of April the bottom of the 
Halemaumau fell in, sinking about six hun- 
dred feet. Fully two-thirds of the floor of 
the outer crater also caved in in the middle, 


| and sank from one to three hundred feet, 
| leaving an outer rim raised around the base 


| of the cliffs. 





Mr. Reid tells me he descend- 
ed about three hundred feet into the Hale- 
maumau, climbing down the broken lava. 
He could see no trace of fire, only steam 
and smoke. It was a great pit without any 
division. It was at this time that the terrible 
eruption occurred at Kahuku, when the earth 
was rent by a steam crack thirteen miles in 
length, which has necessitated the alteration 
of the road to that extent—a crack which to 
this day continues to pour forth steam. 

In July, 1868, seven or eight blowing 
cones formed on the walls of the Hale- 
maumau, and from these molten lava poured 
into the lake and soon filled it up. 

In 1872, there was one lake full of fire, 
with high crags. In 1873, Mr. Nordhoff 
saw two lakes, filled with a raging, roaring, 
restless mass of fiery matter dashing in 
ceaseless tumult. The two lakes were sepa- 
rated by a narrow ledge of lava, which was 
sometimes overflowed and melted down. 
Standing upon the northern bank, he could 
see both lakes, at about eighty feet below 
him. Three months before his visit, the 
lava had overflowed the high banks on 
which he stood, and had poured itself into 
the outer crater. Six months later it again 
rose almost to the surface, and forced a pass- 
age for itself through one side, thence flowing 
in a vast river of fire into the main crater. 

In January, 1874, Miss Bird found one 
irregularly shaped lake almost divided by a 
lava-wall. The height of the crags inclos- 
ing it was about forty feet on one side and 
one hundred and fifty on the other. The 
lake lay thirty-five feet below the spot where 
she stood, and was intensely active, having 
eleven fire-fountains in ceaseless ebullition, 
but producing no smoke. In June, 1875, 
she returned, and found the encompassing 
crags raised to a height of five hundred feet 
above the level of the outer crater. Stand- 
ing on this elevation, the fiery lava within 
Halemaumau lay about eighty feet below 
her, and formed two lakes, separated by a 
solid barrier of lava, about three hundred 
feet broad and eighty feet deep. There 
were no playful fire-fountains, but raging, 
sulphurous waves and whirlpools,—a thing 
of awful sublimity,—accompanied by fear- 
ful detonations and thundering crashes, and 
by stifling gases. 















































In January, 1878, the crag-walls of the 
Halemaumau were one hundred and seven- 
ty-five feet in height, and the fire-lake was 


full to within twenty-five feet of their sum- | 


mit, being thus raised, as in a cup, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the outer crater. 

In November, 1878, it was still one large 
lake, and so full that the dancing fire of its 
waves was visible from the inn. There 
was also a large flow in the outer crater. 
Of all the rapid changes that occurred 
within the bed of the crater in 1879 I 
have already spoken. 

Of course the more important flows are 
those which have burst forth outside of 
lawful limits, choosing their scene of action 
without respect of place or person. In 
looking at a map of Hawaii, such as that 
furnished by Brigham, and marking the 
course of the principal lava-flows, one is 
forcibly reminded of a star-fish, of which 
Mauna Loa is the body, the lava streams 
forming the long, irregular arms. 

The first eruption of which we have a 
distinct record was in 1789. It was accom- 
panied by fearful earthquakes, terrific dark- 
ness, and thunder and lightning. This 
eruption differs from all others in that no 
lava is mentioned,—only sand and scoriz, 
with volumes of steam and sulphurous 
vapor,—just such an eruption as that which 
overwhelmed Pompeii. 

In 1823, there was a very grand eruption, 
with lava-flow thirty miles in length. 

In 1840, the bed of the crater sank about 
three hundred feet, and her fires vanished. 
They traveled under-ground, with roaring 
and much commotion, till they broke open 
a passage in the district of Puna, whence 
they rolled onward, burning forests, villages, 
and plantations—a terrific flood, from one 
to three miles wide, and from twelve to two 
hundred feet in depth, varying with the ex- 
treme irregularity of the ground; and, hav- 
ing traveled a distance of forty miles in four 
days, it entered the sea seventeen and a half 
miles from Hilo, leaping a precipice of about 
fifty feet and forming a fire-cataract as broad 
as Niagara. This raging, blood-red torrent 
continued for three weeks to pour into the 
ocean, which was heated for twenty miles 
along the coast. 

In 1843, Mauna Loa broke out near the 
summit. Two large craters were formed, 
and two streams of lava poured out from 
fissures, one flowing westward toward 
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This continued four weeks. Mr. Coan 
reached the scene, with much effort and peril, 
and found the craters throwing up columns 
of lava to a height of four hundred feet. 

In 1851, he saw columns of light and 


| smoke rising and falling on the summit of 





| 





Mauna Loa. He found that they pro- 
ceeded from an opening five miles from 
Mokua-weo-weo, and one thousand feet 
below the summit, whence poured a river 
of fire from one to two miles in width and 
perhaps ten in length. This flowed into 
the Kona district, and only lasted four days, 

In February, 1852, an eruption took place 
near the summit of Mauna Loa, which ap- 
parently died out in two days, but afterward 
burst out, with amazing splendor; four thou- 
sand feet below the summit, on the side 
toward Hilo. For twenty days and nights 
(says Mr. Coan) it threw and sustained a 
column of liquid fire one thousand feet 
high, by actual measurement, and one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in diameter. The stream 
of fire flowing thence was visible for thirty 
miles, when it disappeared in the woods 
within ten miles of Hilo. In twenty days 
it formed, at the point of eruption, a cone 
nearly one mile in circumference at the 
base and four hundred feet high, which 
remains to this day. Mr. Coan stood by 
this cone when in full action, and his de- 
scription of the scene is appalling. After a 
toilsome journey from Hilo, he emerged 
from the forest, and his eyes rested on 
Mauna Kea, robed in spotless snow, while 
from Mauna Loa poured glowing rivers of 
fire. Following the direction of these, he 
hewed a path through the forest with great 
difficulty—a task which cost him four days 
and nights of severe toil. At length he 
reached the mighty fire-fountain. Its action 
was accompanied by terrific detonations and 
explosions; jets of red-hot and white-hot 
lava were ejected with a force which threat- 
ened to rend the rocky ribs of the mountain, 
and, assuming every conceivable form, fell 
in fountains of fire. 

In August, 1855, occurred the most awful 
eruption. It commenced near the summit 
of Mauna Loa, and for three months stead- 
ily advanced toward Hilo, in a stream of 
sufficient breadth to overwhelm the whole 
town and harbor. Day by day parties went 
up from the town to report on its progress, 
and great was the alarm of all. Solemn 
services were held in the churches,—no 


Kona, the other toward Mauna Kea, and | mere matter of form, you may believe,— 


dividing into two streams, one branch turn- 


ing toward Waimea, the other toward Hilo. | Just when danger seemed most imminent, 


and the cry of the people was answered. 
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and as if nothing could avert the destruc- 
tion of the city, the course of the fiery 
flood was diverted; and, though the great 
roaring furnace on the mount continued in 
full blast for twelve months more, not one 
foot nearer to the town did the flood come, 
It gushed out laterally in streams sixty 
miles in length, depositing millions of tons 
of lava along the track of the flame, and 
covering nearly three hundred square miles 
of land. In the course of this eruption, 
Mr. Coan made frequent expeditions to the 
scene of action. He followed the course 


| 


| 
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rapidly, with violent action, as I have be- 
fore stated. Symptoms of life were seen 


| above Mauna Loa, and earthquakes were 


of the fire-river, which, in some places, was | 
three miles wide; in others, formed lakes | 


from five to eight miles broad. Higher 
up the mountain, the river flowed subter- 
raneously for upward of ten miles; but 
here and there he came to openings, 
from twenty to one hundred feet in diam- 
eter, down which he could peer into the 
awful scene beneath him. At one point 
he reckoned that the river ran down a 
declivity of from ten to twenty-five degrees, 
its velocity being fully forty miles an hour. 
He traced this river to its apparent source 
—a series of cones, formed over a great 
fissure in the mountain; but so insecure 
was the ground, so deadly the gases, so 
great the heat, that it was impossible to 
look down this horrid chimney. At mid- 
night, chilled by the drenching rain, he 
and his native attendant camped under 
a large tree, within ten feet of the flowing 
lava, and only elevated three feet above it, 
boiling their kettle and frying their ham on 
the red-hot lava. All night they kept awful 
vigil; nor did they forsake their post till the 
fire-flood had closed around them on three 
sides, and their sheltering tree was ablaze. 
At another point they camped near the 
brink of a river, and watched a fearful con- 
flict of the elements,—the fiery cataract 
pouring over a precipice of about forty feet 
into a basin of deep water, which boiled 
and raged in vain, and was gradually all 
converted into steam. 

In January, 1859, a splendid eruption 
broke out near the summit of Mauna Loa, 
flowing down toward the shore of North 
Kona in a succession of cataracts and 
rapids, leaping precipices of ten, twenty, 


and thirty feet on its way, and shooting up | 


jets and columns of igneous fusion to the 
height of thirty, fifty, and sixty feet; then 
widening into lakes and forming a net-work 
of rivers, and reaching the sea at Wainanali in 
eighty days—a distance of about sixty miles. 


frequent. On the 27th of March, 1868 
(said Mr. Coan), a series of earthquakes 
commenced; upward of one thousand 
shocks were counted in five days. These 
continued in rapid succession until April 
2d, when the most terrific earthquake known 
in the history of Hawaii occurred, at about 
four Pp. M. ‘The earth trembled like a ship 
in battle; crevasse after crevasse opened 
everywhere; rocks rent; stone buildings 
and stone walls were torn in pieces; in 
Kau, every stone wall, and almost every 
house, was thrown down; immense rocks 
fell; land-slips of earth, bowlders, trees, 


| mud, etc., came down from the foot-hills of 





From 1865 to 1868, Kilauea filled up | 


Mauna Loa with thundering uproar, and 
men and beasts were terror-stricken, finding 
nothing firm whereon to rest; houses slid 
from their foundations, and the inhabitants 
fled; many lay upon the ground, holding 
on to shrubs, grasses, or stones. 

On the 2d of April occurred a terrible 
avalanche, variously described as a land- 
slip and a mud-flow. Bursting from the 
mountain-side in a torrent of mud half a 
mile wide and about ten feet deep, it dashed 
over a precipice five hundred feet high, 
and, rushing over a sloping, grassy lawn 
at such speed as to make three miles in as 
many minutes, it overwhelmed ten houses, 
burying thirty-one men, women, and chil- 
dren and many hundred head of cattle and 
flocks of goats, not one of which has ever 
been disinterred. His theory of the outburst 
is that a stream of water flowed under-ground, 
and that the lava-stream struck the subter- 
ranean reservoir, and generated steam in 
such volumes as to blow open the hill. 

At the same time an earthquake wave, 
twenty feet high, rolled in foaming fury 
along the eastern and southern shores of 
Hawaii, sweeping away one hundred and 
eight houses and drowning forty-six people, 
while many houses in the interior were 
thrown down by the earthquake. Further- 
more, during the same hour, the whole coast 
of Kau and Puna, fora distance of eighty 
miles, subsided and sank into the sea to the 
depth of six or eight feet, destroying houses 
and gardens, and leaving the palm and other 
trees standing seven feet deep in water. 

Meanwhile a vast river of fiery fusion 
had started on its dark, subterraneous way 
from Kilauea, evidently causing these rapid 
and terrible earthquakes, and rending the 
earth in countless places. After four days, 
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it burst out at Kahuku, in Kau, at a height of 
thirty-eight hundred feet above the sea, 
where it rent a fissure nearly a mile in length, 
from which it poured with terrific fury, form- 
ing four vast fire-fountains, fluid as water, and 
blood-red. Sometimes they flowed together 
so as to form but two fountains, and some- 
times only one of vast dimensions ; hence 
the flood rushed on in spiral swirls, pouring 
over each lip of the crevice, spouting up 
fifty or sixty feet in the air, falling among 
trees and shrubs, scathing, charring, and 
consuming them, tossing, and roaring, like 
the rapids of Niagara rushing madly on to 
the sea. 
Postscript, by T. M. C. 


The latest of the great eruptions from 
Mauna Loa broke out on the night of Fri- 
day, November sth, 1886, and by the last 
advices received from the Rev. Titus Coan, 
was still in active progress. The veteran 
missionary, now in his eighty-first year, no 
longer betakes himself to the mountains or 
to the mighty volcanoes in his diocese ; but 
recent observations of interest are in hand. 
Hilo is distant some forty miles in a straight 
line from the sources of the mountain erup- 
tions, which usually break out near the 
summit, but not upon it, and, during the day 
of the 6th, writes an observer from Hilo: 


“The sight was indescribably grand. A fountain 
of liquid fire was pouring up from the summit line 
of Mauna Kea. All day, with or without the glass, 
our eyes were turned toward the mountain. Two 
streams were distinctly visible, coursing down its 
side—one toward Mauna Kea, the other nearing Hilo. 
At night the sky was a glare of light that made objects 
distinctly visible in the streets and in our rooms.” 


A writer in the Honolulu “ Gazette,” of 
November 17th, thus describes the astonish- 
ing scene that he saw, after forcing his way 
to the heart of the mountain solitudes, on 
the night of the 8th November: 


“The whole stream lay before us. * * * 


Away above us in the heavens shone the brilliant 
fountain-head, and from’ thence to the end was a 
continuous stream of liquid lava, brighter by far 
than fire; we could see how pale fire looked 
in comparison, whenever a bush burnt up alongside. 
There lay a river of fire before us at least thirty 
miles long, every inch of which was one bright, 
rolling tide of fire. There was nota single break 
in the whole length. It divided about a mile from 
the top and ran down, forming a parallelogram, 
joined again, and ran five miles below. The front 
edge, about three-fourths of a mile wide, was a most 
intensely brilliant sight; as it slowly advanced and 
rolled over the al trees and scrub, bright flames 
would flash up and die out along its above edge. 
* * * Now and then a report as of a cannon broke 
on the stillness, caused, I suppose, by the heating 
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of air in the old lava caverns and its bursting up 
through the crust. Then occasionally a deep but 
loud rumbling noise would almost start us from 
our seats, evidently coming from the deep recesses 
of the old mountain, as if it were spouting forth its 
fiery flood. The cannonade was very frequent; 
now close to us, and in coming from far up the 
mountain. I could compare the whole view to nothing 
but a blaze of chain lightning frozen in its tracks.” 


The next day, November gth, this tourist 
made his way to another branch of the 
stream, where the fusion of the lava was 
not perfect ; a so-called a@-a flow : 


“ We stood at the very edge of that flowing river 
of rock. What a sight that was! Not twenty feet 
from us was this immense bed of rock slowly moving 
forward with irresistible force, bearing on its surface 
huge rocks and bowlders as water carries a toy boat. 
The front edge of the mass was from twelve to 
thirty feet high; and this whole front was one bright 
red mass of solid rock, incessantly breaking off at 
its crest, and rolling down to the foot of the tower- 
ing mass, to be covered up incessantly by another 
avalanche of red-hot rocks and sand. Along its 
whole line of advance it was one crash of rolling, 
sliding, tumbling red-hot rock. We could see no 
fire or liquid lava at all, but the whole advance line 
was red-hot stones and scoriz. There was a roaring 
like ten thousand blast-furnaces. The advance of the 
mass was slow but sure. * * * There is still 
great danger for our beautiful town of Hilo.” 


Another correspondent remarks in this 
flow a feature that has been little noted in 
previous accounts of the Hawaiian eruptions, 
but which is of not infrequent occurrence; 
namely, that the lava stream will sometimes 
flow uphill for a considerable distance. 
This happens when the inclosing crust of 
solidified lava is tough enough to withstand, 
like the tube of an aqueduct or of a fire-hose, 
the pressure from within. The semi-viscid 
lava, forcing its way through the far extrem- 
ity of this containing tube, will by successive 
gushes and successive coolings carry itself 
up a declivity, or entirely across a consider- 
able valley, in a short space of time; so that 
the objective point of a given flow can 
seldom be determined accurately by “the 
lay of the land.” This eruption is accom- 
panied by great activity in Kilauea, where 
the South lake has been gradually filling for 
many months. November j3oth it was 
reported by a visitor as overflowing. 

Professor J. D. Dana (in the “ American 
Journal of Science” for May, 1859) estimates 
the bulk of Mauna Loa as one hundred and 
twenty-five times greater than that of Vesu- 
vius. As each mountain has been entirely 
built up by the overflow of its eruptions, 
we may see with what justice those of Ha- 
wali have been called “the greatest volca- 
noes in the world.” 
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HoweVER critics may differ as to the 


merits of the so-called “new school” of 

wood-engravers in America, it is beyond cavil 

that to this school is due the present wide- 

spread foreign reputation of this phase of 

American art. Ten years ago our blocks 
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were not signally different in kind or quality 
from English work. Even at that time we 
had reached a good degree of technical pro- 
ficiency, but that it was largely overlaid with 
| formalism and monotony will be evident to 
any one who will take the trouble to contrast 
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the best cuts of that period with the best 
of this. Singularly enough, although the en- 
gravers greatly outnumbered the draughts- 
men, what small range of variety there was 
was due to the pencil rather than the graver. 
A dull monotony seems to have settled down 
upon the blocks of that time, and what germs 
of individuality it held had not yet grown 
into distinct styles. Ask any good engraver 
to show you his proofs of that day and 
those which he now exhibits at the National 
Academy, and see how everything that is 
included in the idea of fersonality has de- 
veloped. If he has kept to the more con- 
servative theories of his profession, his touch 
has been enlivened and quickened by an 
unconscious sympathy with the pace of the 
new movement; while if he has shared its 
experimental spirit and tendencies, his work 
has taken on a freshness, variety, and vigor 
which, perhaps, he himself would hardly 
have anticipated. Moreover, the number 
has been very small of those who have come 
out of this movement (as out of all progress- 
Ive movements men will) warped by petti- 
ness, whimsicality, and worse mannerisms 
than before, and having wholly lost sight 
of its larger meaning. 

To this general advance public opinion 
and the best critical judgment have alike 
been quick to respond—nowhere more 
generously or more intelligently than in 
England. Not only such authorities as Mr. 
Seymour Haden, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Ham- 
erton, the London “Times,” Mr. Comyns 


Carr, but the great body of the English press | 


might be cited on this point in contraven- 
tion of an opinion which still lingers in the 
United States, that British criticism is dictated 
by an “insular” policy. At home also the 
subject has received a good deal of atten- 
tion, but with the disadvantage that fewer 
of those who have written about it have 
had opportunities to acquire the necessary 
technical knowledge. Still, there is a good 
deal of confusion in the public mind, both 
in England and America, as to wherein 
the real success of the movement consists, 
along with a great desire to know what lines 
its future advances will probably follow. 
For the consideration of these points, a good 
text is found in the recent competition for 
the prizes offered by this magazine for the 
best specimen blocks to be cut by new 
engravers during the year 1880—an experi- 
ment which, to a notable extent, has revealed 
and confirmed the characteristics of the new- 
school type. 

It must be noted, first of all, that the supe- 





riority of American work has been heretofore 
confined mainly to the compass of small 
blocks. As yet, the needs of our illustrated 
journals have called for few engravings of 
large size, which give such opportunity for the 
employment of the bold means and the broad 
conception of method to be found in such 
publications as the London “News” and 
“ Graphic.” American engravers have yet 
to develop this class of work, and, so far, 
we have little to show with the majesty of 
line and movement of, for instance, Mr. 
Linton’s earlier blocks. Our successes have 
been achieved rather along the line of a 
sensitive nervous organization. Force we 
have (often boldness), but not as a school, 
and chiefly where force is the incidental 
product of delicacy. This sensitiveness has 
assumed three distinct phases, which we take 
to be the commanding characteristics of 
wood-engraving in the United States at the 
present time: 

1. Originality of style. 

2. Individuality and (as a corollary) vari- 
ety of style. 

3, and chiefly—Faithfulness in the repro- 
duction of a wide range of subjects by 
diverse methods. 

As to the first two counts, it is only 
necessary to compare the same number of 
wood-cuts by American, English, French, 
and German engravers. Speaking broadly, 
and remembering certain noteworthy excep- 
tions, the French work is of a metallic hard- 
ness, though usually delicately directed ; the 
German labored, stiff, and mechanical; the 


| English more vigorous and soft than either, 


but with a narrow range of sympathies, and 
lacking in delicacy. The American cuts not 
only show generic and specific differences 
from the others, but the same differences 
among themselves. Leaving out of mind, 
for the nonce, the conservative contingent 
who do not give in their adhesion to the 
“experimental school,” and who are, many 
of them, doing able technical work not to 
be underrated here,—we find the body of 
the craft in this country contributing to the 
enjoyment of the world a variety of refined, 
rich, unhackneyed styles which has never 
before been seen in the history of the art. 
That any such variety could exist under 
the conventions of the old school was not, 
in the nature of the case, to have been 
expected. Even Mr. Linton, with all his 
wonderful freedom with the graver, which 
he handles as a painter does a brush, and 
with all the sincerity and downnghtness of 
method which he has inspired in those who 
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incline to his leadership,—even Mr. Linton 
has improved the technique of his pupils 
and adherents at a great expense of their 
personality. Concerning the desirability of 
retaining this quality of personality there can 
hardly be a question ; it is what gives great- 
ness to all art, all work above the mechanical. 
Indeed, the chief points of disagreement be- 
tween the old school and the new have lain 
in the different theories of how to make the 
most of it, some going so far as to regard 
the engraver’s art as creative, and holding 
that he should learn to intelligently disre- 
gard the original, in the supposed interest 
of a fundamental truth of nature. The new 
school, too, desires to cultivate the person- 
ality of the engraver: not, however, as Mr. 
Linton does, at the expense of the artist— 
whose function to create is theoretically 
beyond doubt, even though his creation 
suffer annihilation at the engraver’s hands— 
but to develop his individuality as an in- 
terpreter. This magazine has held that 
whatever may be the function of the engraver, 
it does not argue license to play at will 
with the personality of the artist, but simply 
Jreedom to vary from conventional ways of 
approaching it. The musician must keep 
to his score, the actor to his text, the 
engraver to his original; but within these 
limitations there is a wide range for the 
training of expression. It is no insult to 
wood-engraving to call it a secondary art; 
so are instrumental and vocal music and 
the drama. While strictly not creative, all 


three give range to the imagination and the | 


sensibilities, and in ministry to the life and 
progress of mankind contribute not less im- 
portant, if somewhat less original, force than 
the primary arts. Indeed, no less profound 
a thinker than George Eliot has gone so far 
as to rank the receptive faculty above the 
creative. Certainly, the world at large, to 
which Beethoven, Shakspere, and Raphael 
must ever be 


“pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” 


is not likely to undervalue its obligations to 
such sympathetic interpreters as Rubinstein, 


resources of magazine illustration were lim- 
ited to a few designers upon the block, who 
either made original drawings or copies of 
paintings, in which the quality of the paint- 
ing was swallowed up (as it could not fail 
to be) in the pictorial mannerisms of the 
draughtsman. In the illustration of books 
from original drawings on the block, two 
noted instances there were of work done 
with thorough technical knowledge and true 
artistic spirit: Mr. W. J. Linton’s engravings 
after drawings by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, and 
the blocks of Mr. Henry Marsh after draw- 
ings by Mr. John LaFarge. In each case 
the value of the work lay in the co-work- 
ing of a good block-draughtsman and a 
good engraver. The second combination 
is the more interesting, as accomplishing 
unique results by the co-working of a deli- 
cate and original artist with a sympathetic 
and unconventional engraver of thoroughly 
artistic sense. Examples in point are the 
cuts of “The Wolf-Charmer” and “ The 
Spirit of the Water-Lily,” reprinted in this 
magazine for February, 1881. Not less 
able engraving was done by Mr. Marsh 
on a series of careful drawings of natural 
objects for Harris’s “Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation,” the most striking specimens 
of which were reprinted in this magazine 
for July and August, 1879. These three 
enterprises had good effect upon Ameri- 
can engraving, and both for intrinsic worth 
and for healthful influence must be ac- 
corded prominence in any sketch of wood- 
engraving. When we have made these 
exceptions, however, there is little left in 
the achievements of that time to claim 
particular notice. A collection of paint- 
ings, as represented in the illustrated jour- 
nals, had little of the painters but their 
topography. By the time the pictures 
reached the public eye, the skies, foliage, 
and accessories of one were indistinguish- 
able from those of another, for all were cut 
by a traditional formula—often convention- 


| ally correct, but generally lifeless and with- 


Salvini, and Cole,—to name but a few of the | 
many who bring another’s message trans- | 


lated in the glow of their own personality. 
The growth of the third distinctive feature 
of American wood-engraving—faithfulness 
in reproducing a wide range of subjects 
by diverse methods—has been intimately 
connected with the history of this maga- 
zine. 
1870, and for several years after, the native 





When ScrisBNeR was established, in | 
| If not impossible to cut, it was impossible to 


out charm. Occasionally portraits were 
rephotographed upon the block to be cut 
almost as conventionally. As a _ conse- 
quence, the magazines fell into a rut, with a 
little more or less of each draughtsman in 
each issue, while a whole world of art lay at 
their feet which they could not make avail- 
able, because demands upon the engravers to 
approximate more closely the painter’s mood 
were met by the traditional reply, that it 
was “ impossible to cut a block in that way.” 
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SECOND PRIZE. “* PORTRAIT,” AFTER PHOTOGRAPH. ENGRAVER, J. E. PROVINE, CHICAGO. 
AGE, TWENTY-FOUR. TIME OF PRACTICE, SIX MONTHS 
print. For it is but fair to many engravers | These experiments were extended to char- 


to say that their conventional mannerisms 
were largely due to the imperfectness of 
the printing machinery then in general use. 
Of what use was it to cut blocks finely, to 
try new textures, to invent new styles, when 
the press could not print them decently ? 
The wood-cuts which have made many en- 
gravers famous would have been rejected 
ten years ago, by magazines here and abroad, 
as thoroughly unprintable. 

The approach to the desired result was 
made by a flank movement. Engravers 
were found who were willing to cut blocks 
upon which were photographed wash-draw- 
ings and pencil-work, and in doing so to 





coal, crayon, pen-and-ink, ectc., and before 
long engravers learned to throw themselves 
into the spirit of the new work ; for, although 
somewhat similar methods had been tried 
in England, the experiments were carried 
further here, and with a /fimesse before un- 
known. Painters, pleased with the truth- 
fulness and delicacy of these blocks, gladly 


| assisted in making drawings for the en- 


gravers to try, and so grew up an acci- 
dental influence which has probably done 
as much to educate engravers in the art of 
plastic expression as years of set instruction 
in drawing could have done. The press and 
the public have since responded with appre- 


retain some of the technique of the artist. | ciation of the best of the new work, as seen 
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in such pictures as the “ Countess Potocka,” 
the portraits of Mme. Modjeska and Bryant, 
Mr. Whistler’s portraits of his mother and 
“ The White Lady,” Mr. Vedder's “ Young 
Marsyas ” and “ The Lost Mind,” and many 
others, and the new school has long since 
ceased to be upon the defensive. 

it should be said here that the policy of 
this magazine has been not only to encour- 
age intimate relations between painters and 
engravers, but to bring the experience of 
both to the assistance of the printers. The 
business of the art-superintendent has been 
only half done when his block is beautifully 
engraved. Inferior paper, bad electrotypes, 
unsuitable ink, or poorly executed overlay- 
ing would nullify the best of blocks. The 
last-named process (as was fully explained 
in Mr. Theodore DeVinne’s papers on 
“ Modern Wood-Cut Printing,” in ScRIBNER 
for April and May, 1880) is a method of 
preserving the proper tones of a block by 
distributing the pressure of the cylinder un- 
equally upon its different parts,—the black 
parts requiring more ink and more pressure 
than the grays. To procure greater deli- 
cacy, not only proofs and drawings, but 
even paintings, have been submitted for the 
inspection of pressmen and overlayers, and 
the personal counsel of such painters as 
Mr. Wyatt Eaton and Mr. Homer Martin 
have contributed to make the engravings of 
their pictures among the most notable pieces 
of wood-cut printing ever done. The en- 
gravers themselves have also given generous 
aid to the pressmen. Most of all, the con- 


stant oversight of the printer’s work by the 
art-superintendent, and the careful scrutiny 
of results from day to day, together with 
the liberal experiments of a most intelligent 
and patient printer, have raised the standard 
of the press-work from year to year. 

Such new effects could not well be ac 
complished without raising the standard in 
general, and increasing the difficulties of 
the art. In one important respect the 
workman has been aided: by keeping the 
original painting or drawing before him, he 
has been able to direct and verify his work 
from step to step, especially in the matter 
of tone, or the relation of masses of color. 
In every other respect his labor is more 
complex, since it calls for a subtlety in 
conception and deftness of hand sufficient 
to translate the best examples of ancient 
or modern art. Indeed, the limit to the 
excellence of wood-engraving in America 
now no longer lies in the range of subject at 
disposal, or in the enterprise of publishers, 
but in the number and character of the 
workmen. If there were fifty engravers of 
the skill of the best there would always be 
plenty of work for them, and that blocks 
are sometimes cut in an inferior way is only 
because there are already too many demands 
upon the time of the most capable 

It was, therefore, with the desire of obtain 
ing not merely wood-engravers, but those of 
sufficient originality and sensitiveness to as 
sume this class of work, that this magazine, 
in April of last year, offered prizes of one 
hundred dollars, seventy-five dollars, and 





“CAUGHT AT LAST.” 
ENGRAVER, C. H. LATHAM, BOSTON. 


THIRD PRIZE. 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


AFTER PHOTOGRAPH FROM CHARLES LANDSEER’S STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE PAINTING BY 


AGE, TWENTY-TWO, TIME OF PRACTICE, FOURTEEN MONTHS, 
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FROM WASH-DRAWING 
TIME 


“THE BELLMAN,” 
M. L. OWENS. 


ENGRAVER, 
OF PRACTICE, TEN MONTHS. 


fifty dollars, for the best blocks by non-pro- 
fessional workmen, to be engraved during 
the year 1880. To 
responses from thirty-two competitors, cov- 
ering nearly one hundred blocks. Consider- 
ing the shortness of the time, and the 
circumstances under which many of the 
competitors have worked, the results both 
in interest and achievement have fully jus- 
tified the anticipations. In many cases the 
engraver has been removed from the in- 
fluences commonly supposed to foster the 
artistic sense; often he has worked from 
unusually difficult or inadequate originals. 
The person to whom the first prize has 





MISS 


this offer there were | 


been awarded (on the merits of his rich | 


and delicate proof) is but sixteen years 
of age; the successful competitor for the 
second prize had engraved but six months 
before touching his most original and prom- 
ising block; while the engraver of the third- 
prize block would have been awarded the 
first prize had not the lines of the steel en- 
graving from which it was copied suggested 
a texture more readily followed than either 


of the others. To such first work no 
one of the other competitors need be 
ashamed to yield precedence,* while a 
large proportion of those who do not 
receive mention had received but a few 
months’ instruction, or none at all. Asa 
whole, the blocks showed a sincerity, an 
originality, and a quality of workmanship 
which before the rise of the new move- 
ment it would have been impossible to 
have got together in the same time and 
under the same stimulus. Not only the 
prize-men, but a number of the others, are 
thus placed at once upon a commercial 
footing in the profession which they have 
chosen. Below we present the details of 
the awards of the committee, which con- 
sisted of Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne, the 
printer, Mr. T. Cole, the engraver, and 
Mr. A. W. Drake, Superintendent of the 
Art Department of ScriBNER and St. 
NICHOLAS. 

This committee made the following 
analysis of the characteristics or qualities 
of the proofs submitted : 


. Truthfulness in reproduction of artist’s design. 
. Originality in line or texture. 

. General effect. 

Management of color. 


Pwne 


The degrees of merit reached in each 

quality were marked in numerical order, 

by figures on a scale in which ten stood 

for the maximum. The first prize went 
to him who had the most marks. 

The length of time spent in prattice, the 
rendering of fac-simile, and the selection of 
subject were also given some weight. 

The first prize ($100) is awarded to 


William H. Mackay, pupil of Victor L. Chandler, 
Boston. Age, sixteen. Time of practice, two 
years. Characteristics of work: Artistic feelin 
and faithfulness to spirit of design. — 
combination of strength with extreme delicacy. 
Original, photograph from painting. 


The second prize ($75) is awarded to 


J. Edward Provine, pupil of W. Bertram, Chicago. 
Age, twenty-four. Time of practice, six months. 
Time of instruction, six weeks. Characteristics 
of work: Marked simplicity, directness, and 
originality of line. Original, photograph from 
life. A more difficult task than the reproduc- 





* It should also be said that some excellent blocks, 
engraved during the year after short practice, did not 
come within the terms of the competition, includ- 
ing the cuts of “The Old Bailey,” by Horace E. 
Babcock, page 501, SCRIBNER for August, 1880, and 
“ The Salutation,” by P. Aitken, page 174, SCRIBNER 
for December, 1880. 
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“ WINTER SCENE.” FROM OIL-PAINTING BY GEORGE E. SMITH. ENGRAVED BY VINCENT E. BROCKWAY. 
TIME OF PRACTICE, FIFTEEN MONTHS. 


tion of an engraving in which lines and textures | Horace E. Babcock, Morrisania, N. Y., pupil under 


have been already laid down. general instruction from T. Cole, marked ability 
’ ’ ; in handling varied and difficult subjects ; six 
The third prize ($50) is awarded to months’ practice. 


. : : a Louise Caldwell, New York, pupil of J. P. Davis. 

C. H. Latham, pupil of WwW. B. Closson, Boston. skill in fac-simile work ; Am soe E practice. , 
Age, twenty-two. Time of practice, fourteen | p. Aitken, Gravesend, N. Y., pupil of T. Cole, care- 
months. _ Time of instruction, nine months. ful work and rapid improvement, and feeling for 
C haracteristics of work : Admirable skill m subject ; between six and seven months’ practice. 
rendering the color and qualities of a difficult | Alfred L. Bishop, Mount Vernon, N. Y., pupil of 
print. Original, reduced photograph from line W. J. Wilson, eight months’ practice. 
engraving on steel. Lewis S. Rea, Philadelphia, pupil of J. Rea; eighteen 
months’ practice. 

Lettie R. Willoughby, Philadelphia, pupil of Miss 


Honorable mention is afso due to 


Mary L. Owens, New York, pupil of Miss C. A. | Alice Barber. 
Powell, neat line and good color; ten months’ -” : : 
practice. | The following competitors are also deemed 


Vincent E. Brockway, New York City, pupil of A. | worthy of encouragement : 
Hayman, delicacy of line and texture; fifteen 
months’ practice. H. E. Everett, Boston, pupil of W. J. Dana. 

M. L. Brown, Brookline, Mass., pupil of Henry C. | Hiram P. Barnes, Waltham, Mass., self-taught. 
Cross, of Boston, Mass., general effect and care- | F. S. Blanchard, Albion, Mich. 
ful work ; eleven months’ practice. | Nettie C. Pollock, Baltimore, a few weeks’ practice. 
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** COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


By reference to page 954, it will be seen 
that the offer is renewed for the year 1881, 
with an additional prize to the competitors 
of 1880. 


It would be rash to attempt either to 
limit or to predict the future of wood- 
engraving in this country; but its most 
prominent growth and its mellowest fruit 
are likely to be found along the new graft 
it has received from the art of painting. 
Doubtless, as long as there is a popular 
enjoyment of good paintings there will be a 
corresponding demand for their representa- 
tion by wood-cuts; for, in the nature of 
things, however valuable a mechanical 
“‘ process” may be in retaining the quality 
of artistic fac-simile, it can never supply the 
delicacy and original force of the graver. 
Just now a certain showiness and false 
activity attach to the propagandism of art 
in America,—due, perhaps, partly to the 
influence of fashionable bad models, and 
partly to the emphasis which the record- 
ing agencies of the time put upon any 
public movement ; still, the large number 
of good canvases to be found here is 
creating, and will continue to create, a 
milieu in which the national genius will 
find the best conditions of growth. In the 





DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY M. L. BROWN, BROOKLINE, MASS 


a 
as 


TIME OF PRACTICE, ELEVEN MONTHS 


more restricted range of the engraver’s art 
there is much less danger of being misled 
by bad examples, since impressions of the 
best blocks of foreign and American orgin 
are easily had; but that there is much yet 
to be learned is evident to any one who 
is familiar with the subject. Many engrav- 
ers can cut their lines clearly, and, up to 
a certain point, intelligently, whose work 
stops just this side of expressing feeling; 
while with others, under the stimulating 
thought of the time, theoretical knowledge 
has outrun manual skill. We need more 
simplicity and directness of method, more 
sturdiness of the Bewick type, more of the 
breadth and poetry of Millet, with less 
sentimentalism, and less of mere niggling 
and prettiness. An engraving must “ hang 
together” as much as a painting, cohering 
with the force of a single conception, and 
not joined by a synthesis of atomic bits, 
however delicately wrought. This nothing 
can induce like a study of the best art; 
but even that can do little where the 
character of the engraver is not genuine 
and liberal, and constantly open to truthful 
and vital influences. Nowhere else does the 
axiom hold stronger that whatever the man 
is,—whether petty, or narrow, or frank, or 


| honest,—his work takes the same color, and 
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appeals to the same type of admirer. Con- 


vention may mask the character, but freedom | 


exhibits it even in its by-play. What gave 
Bewick fame as the greatest of his craft was 
not his technical skill (which can now easily 
be excelled), but an honest and simple 
delight in the homely aspects of life, and a 


| clairvoyant love ofnature. Ifthe nineteenth 
century produce as great a master in wood- 
engraving, it will be worth all the patient and 
lavish experiment which has been under- 
| taken in giving engravers opportunity to 
| free themselves from the bondage of routine 
| and tradition. 


A LEAF FROM THE CALENDAR. 


WHERE wood-violets love to grow 
Thickly lies the winter snow; 

Where the streamlet sung and danced, 
And the summer sunbeam glanced 
Through the meadow, down the dale, 
All is hushed, and chill, and pale! 


Where the crow-foot’s tender green 
Earliest in the spring is seen; 
Where the checkerberries hide 

By the pale arbutus’ side, 

And the cowslips, tipped with gold, 
Over hill and dale unfold; 


Where the ferret, soft and brown, 
Stores his nest with pilfered down; 
And the field-mouse in the heather 
Sleeps for days and weeks together; 
And the squirrel, wise and dumb, 
Waits for better days to come; 


| Lies the winter—bitter strong— 

| Heaped through freezing nights and long; 
| While the tempest comes and goes, 
Sliding swift o’er drifted snows: 

Clouds above and gloom below; 

Tell me—when will winter go? 


When the buds begin to swell; 

| When the streams leap through the dell; 
When the swallows dip and fly, 
Wheeling, circling, through the sky; 
When the violet bids the rose 

Waken from its long repose; 


When the gnats in sunshine dance; 
When the long, bright hours advance 
When the robin by the door 

Sings as ne’er he sang before; 

Then, when heart, and flower, and wing 
Leap and laugh—then comes the spring! 
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THE SHOPPERS’ 


SHops there will be, and shopmen and 
shoppers, till the end of time. The rela- 
tions of these last two have never been 
wholly happy, and changes have been 
attempted from time to time, and a still 
greater and more radical change seems to 
be in the near future. Neither the pur- 
chaser nor the dealer is quite satisfied with 
the present status, and it may be worth the 
while to examine, from the shopper’s point 
of view, a commercial revolution that seems 
to be impending. 

Many years ago, a few ill-paid clerks in 
the London General Post-office said among 
themselves that the ways of the average 
tea-man were grievous; so every man put 
his shilling into a fund, and they bought a 
chest of tea of the wholesale dealer. They 
met “after hours,” and, with honest scales, 

Vor. XXI.—7o. 
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weighed out the tea. They knew just what 
they got, and they got it without misrepresen- 
tation, adulteration, or teasing solicitation to 
buy, and, withal, in happy escape from bills 
and all the woes that from them flow. They 
hid the tea-chest under the post-office stairs, 
and sold the tea to each other at just what 
it cost. So cheering were the cups brewed 
from that tea that the clerks decided to pur- 
chase more; but the authorities tumbled the 
tea-chest into the street, and forbade such 
dealings within the sacred walls of Her 
Majesty’s post; so the clerks had no re- 
source but to set up a little store for them- 
selves, which soon became known as the 
“ Post-office Store.” This was one begin- 
ning of the shoppers’ rebellion. 

Far away from London, in the once 
lovely dale of the Roch, there were certain 
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flannel weavers, who also felt aggrieved 
with the shopmen. They, too, combined, 
and put in, with almost heart-breaking 
stintings and denials, their hard-won pen- 
nies, and, amid jeers and insults from their 
fellows, opened a pitiful little shop in Toad 
lane, Rochdale. ‘They bought and sold to 
themselves flour, tea, and sugar, and with 
the money saved staved off the pawn-shop 
and the work-house. This was the second 
beginning of the shoppers’ rebellion. In 
point of time it was the first; but this is 
immaterial now. ‘The fact remains that the 
Civil Service stores of London and the 
Equitable Pioneers, and their vast following, 
have at last joined hands, and the retail 
business world, both of this country and 
Great Britain, have to face and solve a 
great social and commercial question. The 
shopmen and the codperaters may be 
trusted to settle their differences between 
themselves; but the shoppers, the buyers, 
the great public that supports the stores of 
every kind, naturally asks in what way it is 
to be benefited. Shall it welcome the Civil 
Service store, the codperator’s flour-mill and 
bakery, or take the shopman’s advice, and 
crush the whole scheme before it does any 
further harm—to the shopman ? 

Once upon a time a certain noble English 
lord wished to buy an envelope, and he 
entered a stationer’s shop and laid down a 
penny for one. The shop-girl gave him 
the envelope and kept the penny, where- 
upon his lordship upbraided her and de- 
manded the half-penny change. The time 
was, but is not now, when the average 
American would have looked upon such an 
incident with amused contempt. He has 
of late grown wiser, and sees that his lord- 
ship was right. Extortion is extortion, be 
it in ha’-pence or dollars. Now, when the 
American goes to London, he besieges the 
doors of the Civil Service Store in persistent 
and frantic chase after its wonderful bargains. 
He, too, has a soul not above ha’-pence. 

Number 117 Victoria street, Westminster, 
S. W., looks very much like a club-house. 
It is, however, a shop—in fact, a huge 
aggregation of shops, under one palatial 
roof and one management—that of the 
Atmy and Navy Codéperative Society, Vic- 
toria street. This is the Bon Marché, the 
idealized “ Macy’s,” of London, concerning 
which the American girl writes home, and 
which she tries by all her arts to enter. 
Sometimes she succeeds, and obtains the 
coveted right to trade at the great warehouse. 
Though young in years, she is a venerable 








shopper: she has shopped at Wana- 
maker’s, at Stewart’s, at Jordan & Marsh’s, 
and at the Bon Marché, and she is under the 
impression that she cannot be taught much 
in that direction. The burly lackey who 
opens the stately doors receives her with 
dignity, and the wonderful vision opens wide 
on every side. She had great expectations, 
but they are here surpassed. Around, on 
every side, below, above, are shops in be- 
wildering variety. Everywhere she sees an 
elegantly dressed crowd, intent on bargains. 
There is a table and writing materials, and 
thick books of reference. These are the 
price lists, and she consults the maps of the 
floors to see where the various departments 
are located. No lofty-minded floor-walker 
annoys her with impertinent advice. The 
rasping voice of the cash-girl is nowhere 
heard. Nobody asks her to buy. There is 
one price for all, cash down, and as for 
bargains—their like is not known in Regent 
street or Broadway. 

This Army and Navy Coéperative Society 
is now only one of a number of great 
aggregations of stores in London, and 
these are only half of one per cent. of the 
great multitude of codperative stores in 
Great Britain. The society consists of 
several thousand persons, all more or less 
connected with Her Majesty’s army and 
navy, and each of these officers, or officers’ 
widows or children, owns one or more one- 
pound shares in its enormous capital. The 
aim of this society is simply and wholly to 
sell to its own members good and fine 
groceries, teas, furniture, dry goods, and 
what not, at the lowest possible cost. From 
the money taken at the counter, rent, wages, 
working expenses, and interest on capital 
are paid. If there is a little profit besides, 
this, too, is divided, but the aim is at all 
times to sell cheap. If the profits increase 
the prices are lowered, and thus the seller 
is literally “barred from gain.” Every- 
thing is arranged to give the member the 
bargain. This society is founded upon 
what is known as the “ Civil Service Plan,” 
and its aim is to save the purchaser and 
member the profits ordinarily taken by the 
retail dealer. The other coéperative soci- 
eties, working under what is called the 
“ Rochdale Plan,” sell to their members at 
the regular market rates, and at the end of 
each quarter return to the purchaser a div- 
idend in cash on the business he brings to 
the store. It is estimated that one-twentieth 
of the entire population of England now 
purchase their daily bread and get their 
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shoes, hats, and clothing at the codperative 
bakery, flour-mill, and retail store. Half 
a million of people have already joined the 
shoppers’ rebellion, and month by month 
sees their numbers increase by thousands. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of 
these associations, it may be briefly noticed 
that their balance-sheets can be easily 
obtained, and all may read of their actual 
work and financial position. From late 
reports, it appears the Army and Navy 
Society sold goods during the half year 
ending September, 1880, to the value of 
£939,266 17s., while its total income from 
all sources was £940,403 1s. 11d., this 
being an increase of £47,938 over the 
business of the same period of the year 
before. ‘The net profits, after paying work- 
ing expenses, interest on deposits, etc., 
amounted to £16,766 13s. 5d., this being 
a net profit on sales of less than fourpence 
in the pound. The number of share-holders 
is given in the report at 13,585, life mem- 
bers 4961, annual subscribers 17,971. The 
assets of the society in cash, building, stock, 
etc., were placed at £430,959 115. 3d. 

The Civil Service Codperative Society, in 
its fourteenth annual statement, gives its 
sales at £514,143 14s. 10d. Its member- 
ship is put down at about 12,000. 

The Civil Service Supply Association, in its 
half-yearly report of June 30, 1879, gives the 
number of members holding shares at 4374. 
It issued tickets to subscribers to the num- 
ber of 28,834. Its sales for the six months 
reached £706,256 gs. 9!2d., the net profit 
for the half-year being £8198 17s. 7%4d. 
Its assets are put down at £367,575 4s. 4d. 

A new society, designed to supply ladies’ 
dress goods and wearing apparel of all 
kinds, called the Ladies’ Dress Association, 
has made very rapid progress within the 
past two years, and from its report for 
August, 1879, claims a membership of 4411. 
Its sales in fourteen months reached £93,- 
953 12s. 3d., this being an increase of over 
eighty-three per cent. over the same time 
a year before. Since that report its business 
has greatly increased. A society on the 
same plan is in contemplation in New York, 
and will, no doubt, soon be ready for busi- 
ness. 

Naturally, it is now asked why this rebel- 
lion began, who is to blame for it, and what 
is to be the end of it all? Moreover, it 
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shopman chiefly, and the American retailer 
in a lesser degree, are alone to blame. 

In the first place, there are too many 
shopmen. This has resulted in a great num- 
ber of small stocks in many little stores, with 
the consequent increased rent, insurance, 
labor, advertising, waste, and inconvenience, 
all of which the dealer must offset by charg- 
ing higher prices. Secondly, these stores 
have given credit, which implies book-keep- 
ing, the expense of collections, and the loss 
of bad debts, for all of which the consumer 
must pay in higher prices. Thirdly, there 
has been misrepresentation and adulteration, 
which quite naturally has alienated what 
little regard the buyer may have had for 
the dealer. Lastly, the British shopman, if 
not his cousin, has been unpleasantly insist- 
ent on a purchase, and has had two prices. 

The codperator seeks to remedy all this 
by massing many stores under one roof, by 
reducing the labor of distribution, and by 
insisting on cash payment. Happily, the 
American dealer has scented the coming 
conflict from afar, and is trying to forestall 
the complaints of the shopper. There is 
an evident disposition to merge many small 
stores into one, and thus reduce rent, labor, 
insurance, and to save time and trouble gen- 
erally. In such bazaars, lower prices are 
quite possible, as the shopping public has 
already learned. ‘The one-price system is 
peculiarly American, and needs no comment. 
Cash is getting to be the general rule in large 
cities, and it should be insisted upon every- 
where. Why should the buyer, with money 
in hand, be forced to pay more to compen- 
sate the foolish dealer for the faults of a pur- 
chaser who can not or will not pay his debts ? 

It seems to be recognized that the 
codperative store, on either the Rochdale 
plan (which seems to be the best) or the 
Civil Service system, is destined to get 
and keep a firm foot-hold in this country. 
Once started, it will grow with ten times 
the speed of its sturdy British predecessor. 
Only the dishonesty, ignorance, and want 
of method of those who have hitherto at- 
tempted such experiments have stood in 
the way. Now it is understood, and, in new 
hands, it is plain that it will command the 
respectful attention of the shopping world. 
Whether the codperative stores grow fast or 
slow, one thing 1s certain: the retail trade 
will be greatly modified and greatly improved, 


has extended to this country, and seems | both by the force of necessity and example. 


likely to reach greater dimensions here than 
abroad. These questions are not British 
alone: they are international. 
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The British | greatest benefit to all concerned. 


Whatever happens, the shoppers will gain, 
and their vigorous rebellion will be of the 
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Permanency in Office-holding 


A VERY curious thing has happened in connection 
with the discussion of the question of civil service 
reform. The discussion has been almest entirely 
one-sided. Almost no one has pretended to defend 
the present civil service of the country. The two 
political parties are committed against reform by all 
their interests as parties, but they do not dare to de- 
clare themselves against it. On the contrary, both 
of them attempt, in a feeble and insincere way, to 
patronize it as one of the things that they may ulti- 
mately be compelled to accept, and in which they do 
not like to be behind each other. If the advocate of 
reform says that the Government ought to do its 
business on business principles, and employ the best 
men, and continue to employ them so long as they 
remain the best men, nobody presumes to dispute it. 
If he says that the rewarding of party service with 
office is a corrupting influence, and as a policy brings 
incompetency into the civil service, he finds no one 
to say him nay. The assertions of the reformer and 
the convictions of the people of all parties seem to 
be all upon one side. There is no question of the 
facts on which the demand for a reform is based. 
There is no doubt whatever that the work of the 
country has been, and still is, incompetently done, 
and no doubt whatever that the “spoils doctrine,” 
as it is called in party politics, is the source of incal- 
culable corruption and incalculable degradation of 
the civil service. 

Where will it be supposed that the opponents of 
reform will takea stand? They must take one some- 
where, and they must take it, not on party ground, 
but ground that assumes to be philosophical and pa- 
triotic. A writer in “ Lippincott’s Magazine ”—the 
last December issue—has broken ground for the 
politicians in opposition, in an article which he en- 
titles: “ Will Democracy tolerate a permanent class 
of national office-holders?” It is an ingenious piece 
of special or specious pleading, and is utterly un- 
sound, The basilar principle on which the writer 
builds his argument against a permanent class of 
national office-holders is “that any practicable plan 
of organizing the public service of the United States 
must not only be founded upon the general consent 
of the people, but must also have, in its actual opera- 
tion, their continual, easy, and direct participation.” 
Well, suppose “ by general consent of the people” a 
permanent office-holding class exists—that desider- 
atum will be provided for. Suppose, further, they 
participate in the actual operation of the public serv- 
ice by reélecting their public servants who prove 
faithful and competent, or consent to their continu- 
ance in office. What remains? Certainly all the 
people cannot have a chance at office, and, if not all, 
what difference does it make whether office be re- 
stricted to ten or totwenty? Is office for the benefit 
of individuals, or of the country? Is it for the de- 
velopment and gratification of a circle of untrained 


men who want it, or is it for the transaction of pub- 
lic business, in the best and cheapest way ? 

We accept, without a word, the writer’s declara- 
tion that civil service reform contemplates the “ crea- 
tion of a permanent office-holding class.”" That is 
precisely what it does contemplate. It contemplates 
the introduction into this class of competent and 
worthy men, through the ordeal of competitive exam- 
inations, and the keeping of those men in office just 
as long as they do the work of their country well. 
It proposes to use the men in the civil service as it 
does those who are in the military and naval service. 
It proposes to use them as the Government uses the 
judges of the Supreme Court. There is no reason 
under heaven why a clerk in one of the departments 
at Washington should be called upon to leave his 
place because a political party to which he does not 
belong has been successful at the polls. It is a 
hardship to him, because his life has been long with- 
drawn from other pursuits, and it is a disadvantage 
to the service, because a man is put into his place 
who has no acquaintance with its duties. Men can- 
not participate in the honors and emoluments of the 
army and navy, though they are constantly taxed to 
support them, because they have na training for the 
duties of those branches of the public service. It 
takes training and long experience to perform the 
duties of any branch of the public service, and why 
should the ordinary voter have a chance at it ? 

The “ political activity” to which the writer in 
“ Lippincott” calls attention, and which he thinks 
is not only peculiar to our people, but much to be 
taken account of in any scheme of reform, is an activ- 
ity whose source he ignores. No man can claim 
that it is born of a dominating interest in public 
questions. We see it in its highest manifestations 
in the ward meetings of the city and the caucuses of 
the country. It is very intense, particularly on the 
part of those who want office, not for the country’s 
but for their own good. The “ political activity of 
the people,” which is only going to be satisfied by 
their “easy and direct participation” in the public 
service, we all understand. It is the zeal of parti- 
sanship, it is the strife for the spoils, and is fostered 
by both political parties. If we had a permanent 
class of national office-holders, this tremendous inter- 
est in politics of which our writer speaks would 
fade out entirely. If office were put beyond the 
struggle of parties, “the political activity of the 
people” would recede to a minimum, and it would 
become possible to get political ideas into their heads 
in place of those regarding their own selfish advance- 
ment. 

It will be seen that the writer of the article under 
review has things just as he wants them now. The 
“ political activity of the people ” expresses itself in 
its own free way in the scramble for office at every 
election, in the barter and sale of place among the 
big and little politicians, and in the practical opera- 
tion of the “ spoils” and “ rotation” doctrines so 

















familiarly known among us. In short, no reform of 
the civil service is needed. The policy which has 
filled our consulates abroad with men who cannot 
speak the language of the countries to which they 
are accredited—with men who are in no sense gen- 
tlemen, and in no sense fitted for their duties, is still 
to be pursued because it is necessary for the people 
to have a “continual, easy, and direct participation ” 
in the public service. The honorable member of 
Congress from the Podunk District is to have the 
privilege of paying off the party and personal debts 
incurred by him in his election with appointments 
of the postmasters in his district, and with such clerk- 
ships in the departments as he may be able to lay 
his greedy hands on. Every man engaged in his 
country’s service is to be assessed to carry on the 
schemes of the party that gave him his place, on pain 
of losing it, and to live in the constant and most de- 
moralizing fear of losing it. He is always to feel 
that he cannot keep his place by any excellence of 
work, or any superlative fitness for it, but only by 
intriguing for it, and showing himself ready to do 
the dirty work of the party on whose good-will he 
depends. 

The grand argument of our writer seems to be 
that the people want the offices, and want constant 
change in them, so as to give the largest possible 
number of aspirants a chance, and that they will not 
be content without this condition of things. This 
means that office is primarily and supremely for the 
benefit of office-holders, and that the public service 
is to be held subordinate to a “ political activity” 
whose highest aim, after all, is to get office. Well, 
we don’t believe the people want this state of things 
at all. The petty politicians who want office would 
like “continual, easy, and direct participation” in 
the public service, without doubt, but the people 
want their work done well by those who are used to 
it and who understand it; and the advocates of civil 
service reform are with the people, and will win the 
victory with them. 


The Power of Opinion. 


A FEW years ago, two gentlemen from the East 
found themselves at the outer terminus of a Western 
railroad, on a late Saturday evening. This involved 
the spending of Sunday in the temporary tavern that 
had sprung up as a part of a village, whose only 
apology for existence was that the railroad had 
stopped there for a time. During Sunday they 
became tired of their room, and went down-stairs 
to the little sitting-room of the house, where they 
found the neighbors quietly assembled, and engaged 
in conversation. In the center of the room there 
was a table covered with books, which the strangers 
proceeded to examine. “ Hullo,” exclaimed one of 
them, “here is one of Blank’s books! How do you 
suppose it got here?” The remark attracted the 
attention of those around, and one of them rose, and, 
approaching the speaker, inquired: “Do you know 
the man who wrote that book?” “Oh, yes, very 
well,” was the response. “Why do you ask?” 
“ Because,” he answered, “ we [speaking for himself 
and his neighbors] want to knew whether he wrote 
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the book because he thought it would be a proper 
thing for people to read, or whether he wrote it out 
of his own life and convictions. We want to know 
whether he was in earnest or not.” He was assured 
that the writer was tremendously in earnest, and 
the man was satisfied. Now, this book was mainly 
made up of opinions, and what these simple country- 
men wanted to know was, whether those opinions 
were worth receiving as the outcome of an earnest 
nature and character, or whether they were the mat- 
ter-of-course utterances of some professional teacher 
of morals. 

It is often remarked that an opinion does not 
amount to much, but the truth is that intelligent and 
conscientious opinion, forcibly expressed, is among 
the most potent and highly vitalized forces engaged 
in steadying and spurring the progress of mankind. 
Its power and value depend, as our friends in the 
little tavern apprehended, very much on the sort of 
man who forms and expresses it. When an opinion 
is presented to a man for his acceptance, he wants 
to know where it comes from. Its source determines 
for him its value. If the man who utters it really 
formed it in a perfect independence of judgment—if 
it is clear of all suspicion of undue influence from 
powers above or around him, and is stamped with 
earnestness and sincerity, it is a power in the world 
second tonone. What these simple, sensible tavern 
loungers were afraid of, was that they were going to 
be taken in by the job of some professional opinion- 
maker, working in the interest of a sect or a party 
of some sort. If this book of opinions was of this 
nature, they wanted none of it. If it was the honest 
work of a man standing by himself, uninfluenced 
by anything but his desire to do good, and his love 
and conviction of the truth, then they would open 
their minds and hearts to him. 

Well, if opinion is such a power in the world, why 
is not the world moved more rapidly toward the 
wholesome and the good? The answer is not far to 
seek. The answer, indeed, is wrapped up in our 
little story. The world does not lack what is called 
opinion, very forcibly expressed. The pulpit and the 
press pour out opinion upon the world in a ceaseless 
flood, and the reason why it accomplishes no more, is 
that the world does not accept the source from which 
it comes as authoritative or legitimate. Think of 
the enormous tide of utterance that emanates from 
the sectarian pulpit. It is sufficiently earnest; it is 
well expressed; it is persistently and ingeniously 
enforced, and its results are next to nothing. The 
progress made by religion is indebted very little to 
the pulpit utterances of opinion. Uttered to parti- 
sans in sympathy, it is, of course, needless and with- 
out results; uttered to aliens or enemies, it is power- 
less, because it is the voice of a sect, and not of a 
man. A man in error will hardly permit himself to 
be convinced of the truth by one whose opinions have 
been formed in a sectarian school, who has bound 
himself to the articles of a creed, and who cannot 
preach any other than what he preaches, or utter an 
opinion at variance with his creed, without being 
driven from his own pulpit. When it becomes a 
man’s business to preach a certain well-defined set 
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of doctrines,—if this is exactly what he is paid for, 
—his opinions upon those doctrines, in the eyes of 
an unbelieving world, are not worth the paper they 
are written on. 
Christian opinion makes so little progress in and im- 
pression upon the world, is that the world does not 
recognize the source from which it comes as worthy 
of respect. All opinion, in every field, that is a 
matter of course, considering the sectarian relations 
of the man who utters it, is naturally and necessarily 
without power. When a professional temperance 
lecturer offers his opinions to an assemblage of mod- 
erate and intemperate drinkers, it is looked upon by 
them as his business, or a public exhibition of his 
hobby, or an outcome of his special craze, and these 
opinions make very little impression. But whena 
man rises before them, known to them as candid and 
intelligent,—wide in observation, and wise in experi- 
ence,—and out of his humane heart and independent 
brain presents them with his opinion, they acknowl- 
edge his credentials, and are moved as no other man 
can move them. 

We have recently passed through a presidential 
campaign. The party press on both sides has 
poured a flood of political opinion upon the country. 
The outcome of the election was a logical result of 
the times, and it very doubtful whether the 
opinions put forth and enforced on gither side made 
aconvert. Converts are not made by party presses. 
The party-man opposed to a party newspaper will 
not accept that newspaper’s statement of facts, let 
alone its opinions. Occasionally, an independent 
newspaper—known to be independent—will present 
an opinien that will command respect from men 
whose principles it criticises or condemns; but a 
professedly party press is as powerless to spread its 
opinions as it is to form them candidly and com- 
petently. The tremendous amount of argumentation 
indulged in by the party press is wasted labor. 
Except for the purpose of keeping up party drill, 
the party press, in a great political campaign, is use- 
less. Nobody is convinced by it; nobody whom it 
seeks to convert will accept its opinions as of any 
value whatever. 

If we had a pulpit dominated by Christianity— 
pure and simple—and not under the control of 
different and differing sects, Christian opinion would 
have a power it has never known during these later 
centuries. If we had a political press dominated by 
intelligent patriotism, we should have some hope of 
the spread and prevalence of sound political princi- 
ples. As it is, the world of uninformed, unintelligent, 
and perverse people are not reached, and cannot be 
reached and influenced, by the regular purveyors of 
religious and political opinions. Men are wrought 
upon in various ways through their feelings and 
sympathies, and are thus brought to embrace certain 
religious and political views, or to cast in their lot 
with those who entertain those views; but party 
and sectarian opinion, though promulgated with all 
the force of conviction and eloquence, makes no 
converts, and really does not pay for the amount of 
work devoted to its expression. There is, here and 
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there, a pulpit that is independent, and these gather 
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the crowd, because it thirsts for independent opinions 
on religious topics. Mr. Beecher and Prof. Swing 
always have audiences—first, perhaps, because they 
are eloquent men, but mainly because they are 
recognized as no longer mouth-pieces of a creed— 
recognized as men who speak exactly what they 
think, irrespective of all creeds. 


Mr. Comstock’s Book. 


THERE lies before us a large volume, entitled 
“Frauds Exposed.” The volume is written by 
Anthony Comstock, and is published in this city by 
J. Howard Brown. It is apparently intended to 
answer two purposes, viz., to put the foolish public 
upon guard against the various schemes of swindlers, 
and to justify the life, policy, and mission of the 
writer. The first purpose is praiseworthy upon its 


| face, and, considering the virulence of the attacks 


that have been made upon the character and motives 
of Mr. Comstock, the other is more than excusable : 
it is demanded. It is hard to conceive of such inge- 
nuity and audacity of invention as have been exer- 
cised in the attacks that have been made upon Mr. 
Comstock’s name and fame. So it is very pleasant 
to meet the assurance that the man whom so many 
good people have trusted, and to whom so many 
have been grateful for the good he has done, is all 
he has pretended to be, and that the stories told 
against him are misconstructions of his life and acts, 
or pure (or impure) fabrications. We do not see 
how any fair man can rise from the perusal of this 
book without feeling that the writer has rendered an 
enormous service to the community by writing and 
issuing it, and without feeling that Mr. Comstock 
has been, in his special work, one of the truest ben- 
efactors that New York has known. 

Mr. Comstock’s book deserves a wide notice from 
the press and a generous reception among the 
people. No man can read it without first marvel- 
ing at the readiness with which the bait of the 
swindler is swallowed by the public, and without 
being armed against his schemes. It is not a very 
pleasant thing for a man, in a city like New York, to 
make it the business of his life to oppose all schemes 
of crime and uncleanness. These schemes are fol- 
lowed by desperate and bestial men and women, 
whose touch and presence are pollution, and whose 
enmity may well be deprecated. There are not 
many of us—even those who most heartily sympa- 
thize with Mr. Comstock—who would be willing to 
undertake his work, or who would have the moral 
and physical courage to prosecute it as he has done. 
The benefit to the community, however, of the work 
he has done, in suppressing unclean literature and 
the various schemes for debauching the youth of the 
country, in exposing the frauds that have taken such 
sums from the pockets of fools all over the land, in 
thwarting and arresting counterfeiters, bogus bank- 
ers and brokers, lottery dealers, keepers of policy- 
shops, quacks and quack institutions, and all sorts 
of pretenders, is great—indeed, inestimable. We 
are profoundly glad, for his own sake and for the 
sake of the public, and the cause of good morals, 
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that he has given us so good a record of what he 
has done, and made so perfect a justification of his 
mission and himself 

After all, we can but feel, in looking over a book 
like this, that the morality of the swindlers is hardly 
lower than that of their dupes. The swindler goes 
to work, with all the cunning and skill at his com- | 
mand, to get money without giving any adequate 
equivalent for it. That is precisely the motive of 
his dupes. The motive that actuates him is one 
that he understands, and knows how to appeal to, and | 
the wretched men and women who respond in such 
numbers to his temptations can take to themselves | 
all the curses they heap upon the man who has 
deceived and plundered them. They have tried to | 
get money without paying for it its equivalent. 
They have been fools, of course; but they have 
been more than willing to obtain from others what 
they pay no legitimate price for. And when we go 
as far as this, what is there to hinder our going 
further? The spirit of speculation, the world over, 
is the spirit of the swindler and his dupe. The 
speculator adds nothing, and proposes to add noth- 
ing, to the general stock of wealth. He only pro- 
poses to add to his own possessions in a legal way 
without giving an equivalent. There are a thousand 
Wall-street schemes possessing no more essential 
morality than those pursued by the swindlers whom 
Mr. Comstock exposes. The bearing, the bulling, 
the working up of “corners,” the use of exclusive 
or “inside” information—all these may be, and often 
are, just as immoral as stealing. 

This one spirit of greed—this one disposition to 
get something for nothing—is abroad all over the 
country. It poisons the blood of the people. It 
lowers the tone of the popular morality. Here and 
there, as in the case of the swindlers to whom Mr. 
Comstock has been such a terror, the bad blood 
rises into an ulcer, which the knife of the law is 
called upon to extirpate. But the swindlers are not 
sinners above all Galileans. A bad woman remains 
bad because she finds bad men to prey upon; anda 
swindler is a swindler because he finds a great mul- 
titude of people in the country who share in the 
leading motives of his life, even if they do not sym- 
pathize with his methods. 

All this may justly be said without justifying the 


swindler or apologizing for him, and all this may be 
said while asserting that there is no class in the 
community which will defend the swindler. Even 
his dupes claim to be a great deal more virtuous 
than he. What shall we say, then, when we come 
to a class of crimes against the law which are openly 
defended by those who regard themselves as respect- 
able people? One of Mr. Comstock’s special tasks 
has been the suppression of vile literature, here, 
where it is manufactured, and the obstruction of its 
passage through the mails. Yoked with this work 
has been that of destroying the schemes of the 
infamous wretches who have undertaken to debauch 
the imaginations and the bodies of the youth of the 
land, of both sexes, in indescribable ways. He has 
done these things with great faithfulness, and de- 
serves the thanks of all good people for his benefi- 
cent work. For this he has been persecuted, not 
only by the men and women whose business he has 
disturbed or destroyed, but by a large class of 
people who call themselves “liberals.” “ Liberal- 
ism,”’ as the word is used by those who profess it, 
is another name for infidelity, and if infidelity nat- 
urally sympathizes with dirt, it is well that we all 
know it. At any rate, “liberals” are the only pro- 
fessed and open defenders of dirt, as it is repre- 
sented by the men who are interested in pushing 
impure literature through the mails, and distributing 
the means of debauching the children of the country 
through the same channels. They are the only 
people who have labored for the repeal of what are 


| called “the Comstock laws ”—laws which form the 


only barriers between a set of unclean scoundrels 
and the youthful innocence of the land. No class 
in society defends the swindler; a large class de- 
fends the dispenser of moral filth, and raves about 
his right to make of the United States mails a gutter 
through which to pour his abominations upon the 
youth of the country. They are all as bad as the 
man they defend. They are not only sympathetic 
with his foul spirit, but they do their best to defend 
and help him. Christianity can afford this exhibition 
of the spirit and tendency of infidelity; can “ liber- 
alism”? If giving up Christianity means taking on 
dirt, among “long-haired men and short-haired 
women,” then it strikes us that “liberalism” has not 
a very brilliant prospect in America. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“The Bible Society and the New Revision.” 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., Feb. 5th, 1881. 

To THE Eprror oF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 
DeaR Sir: My attention fas been called to 
what I must esteem the very unfortunate paper on 
“The Bible Society and the New Revision,” in the 
January number of your magazine. That paper, in 
needlessly reviving old and out-worn controversies, 


| 
IN DEFENSE OF DR. BRECKINRIDGE. | 
| 


and, worse than that, in reviving with them the 
long well-forgotten bitternesses which grew out of 
them, cannot help bringing pain to all right-thinking 
minds. One statement, at least, out of the many 
rashly hazarded in the course of the article I feel 
bound to ask your leave to correct; and I feel sure 
that you will, not only in the interests of common 
fairness, but also in the interests which arise out of 
your own desire to see that the character of one of 
the country’s noblemen is not untruly blotted in 
your pages, wish, with me, to give the correction as 
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wide a circulation as that given the statement itself. 
I refer to the following sentences, taken from page 
453, bottom of first column: 


“Dr. Breckinridge collapsed rather suddenly; 
for he found he had as much on his hands as he 
could attend to at the mement, in repelling the 


* awkward charge of plagiarism which some theolo- | 


= were pressing: he had published a volume of 
divinity, and they said he pilfered the best part of it 
from Stapfer.” 


I would hesitate greatly to impute any unworthy 


motives to Dr. Robinson, the author of this state- | 


ment. He is not only a minister of God’s word, 
but has a reputation for a kindly heart. But the 
statement itself cannot but leave a very false impres- 
sion on the mind of any reader, and that in its every 
particular. 1. It leaves the impression on the mind 


from Stapfer was of such a character as to render it 
an awkward one to have to repel. Nothing could 
be more untrue than such an impression. The 
charge comprehended only certain details found in 
two chapters in a book including thirty-four. Those 
details bore such a relation to the abstract scientific 
character of the book as the facts of an arithmetic 
or a dictionary bear to an account or translation ; 
so that there was no more reason why Stapfer’s 
name should have been quoted than there is why 
every accountant should continually quote Ray’s 
| multiplication table on each step of his calcu- 
| lation, or the translator, the lexicon used in 

his work. Those details, moreover, were not 
; peculiarly Stapfer’s, but rather of such kind as con- 

stituted the common property of the science of theol- 

ogy. And, to crown all, the charge of plagiarism 

was peculiarly unfortunate, in such matters of detail, 





that Dr. Breckinridge rushed warmly into the con- 
troversy over the alterations in the standard version 
of the Scriptures which the Bible Society had intro- | 
duced. This was not the fact. He warmly op- | 
posed the irresponsible action of the Society on the 
floor of the church courts when it was his duty to 
oppose it; but that was all. One brief pamphlet 
printed in October, 1857, was his one printed contri- 
bution to that controversy. 2. It leaves the impres- 
sion on the mind that his pronounced opposition to 
those changes was brought to an end, so far as the 
public expression of them was concerned, by his 
finding that he had his hands full elsewhere. This 
was not true. It was not he that collapsed, but the 
effort to alter the standard Bible by unauthorized 
hands. Dr. Breckinridge was heard as fully on the 
question at the meeting of the Assembly which 
followed the collapse as at that which preceded it. 
3. It leaves the impression on the mind that Dr. 
Breckinridge found himself forced to address him- | 
self vigorously to repelling the charge of plagiarism 

which was brought against him. This was not true. 

He declined to make any defense against that 

charge: one brief letter to Dr. Hill and another to | 
Dr. McKinney, the composition of both of which 
together could not have occupied over an hour or 
so, was absolutely all he wrote on the subject. 
4- It leaves the impression on the mind of the 
unwary reader, finally, that the charge of plagiarism | 


in the face of Dr. Breckinridge’s frank avowal, in 
the preface of the attacked volume, of full dependence 
on the whole past—an avowal closing with these 
certainly sufficiently plain words : 


“The details which have been wrought out by 
learned, godly, and able men in all ages, of many 
creeds and in many tongues, have been freely 
wrought into the staple of this work, when they 
suited the place and the purpose, and turned pre- 
cisely to my thought.” (“Knowledge of God; 
Objectively Considered,” page x.) 


In the face of the facts, it is an unceasing matter 
of wonder how “ some theologians ”’ could have vent- 
ured to urge this ridiculous charge, even in those 
days of heated battle and bitter feeling. And it is very 
certain that nothing can excuse the reiteration of 
that charge—manifestly false in itself and as mani- 


| festly the child of the time of spite—in these cooler 


days, when the heat of conflict is over and the man 
against whom the bolt was fulminated has lain nine 
years in an honored grave. If the charge fell dead 
even in the midst of the contest a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago, why should it be refulmined now ? 

Asking your insertion of the above defense of a 
name, honored alike in the nation and church, now 
unjustly and needlessly assaulted, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
BENJ. BRECKINRIDGE WARFIELD. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


A Novel Entertainment from “ Punch.” 


[A RECENT series of tableaux, or rather scenes, 
based upon drawings in the London “ Punch,” were 
so successfully presented by a party of ladies and 
gentlemen in a suburb of New York that, in the 
belief that the idea will be popular and feasible | 
elsewhere, we have requested one of the ladies to | 


give the readers of this department an account of | 


the ways and means there adopted. The growing | 
fame of Mr. du Maurier’s wholesome ridicule of | 


| the fashionable follies in certain London circles 


gives seasonableness to the happy thought which has 
suggested this new social resource for winter even- 
ings.—ED. ] 


This entertainment should be spoken of as 
“scenes,” rather than “tableaux,” from the fact 
that in the pictures, which were presented with 
faithfulness in every detail, the persons not only 
acted but spoke their parts. All that is printed in 
brackets under the cartoon in “Punch” was read by 
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some one standing in the audience before the rise of 
the curtain, after which the dramatis persona deliv- 
ered the dialogue there set down. For instance, in 
“ Passionate Brompton ” (“ Punch,” June 14, 1879) 
the scene is described in this way: “A fair young 
Zsthete, who has just been introduced to Mr. 
Smith, who is to take her down to dinner, is over- 
heard to ask the following question,” whereupon 
the curtain went up, and the character said, in her 
most appropriately affected tone: “Are you in- 
tense?” A little ingenuity in re-arranging the 
bracketed words is sometimes necessary, in order to 
put the situation clearly before the observer; but if 
the actors have the advantage of personal familiarity 
with English society, or with “ Punch,” there will be 
good chances for dramatic effect, even within the 
narrow scope of a few sentences. 

The subjects chosen were drawn from the types 
portrayed by George du Maurier, Charles Keene, 
and John Leech, the three affording an agreeable 
variety which no one alone would furnish. The 
most unction would, perhaps, be bestowed upon 
Mr. du Maurier’s Aisthetes, which, in later num- 
bers of “ Punch,” have afforded the world so much 
amusement—those “intense” disciples of “high 
art,” Jellaby Postlethwait, young Maudie, and their 
“supremely consummate” friends, the Cimadue 
Browns, who give to the world (represented by the 
Colonel and Grigsby) their ideas of what one 
should admire in “the truly great.” In these 
scenes the setting of the stage must follow closely 
the drawings. One or two screens, about six feet by 
two, can readily be made, and covered with dull- 
colored cretonne, or wall-paper. By turning one 
side or the other, these screens can be made to pre- 
sent all sorts of. effects, and any piece of antique 
drapery, gracefully draped over the chintz, will 
make a harmonious bit of color. Some blue china 
plaques, hung in conspicuous places, several small 
tables, wicker chairs, growing plants, and palm or 
India-rubber plants in pots, may be shifted about the 
stage, and turned into all sorts of uses. A person 
with a quick appreciation of the drawings themselves 
will, we fancy, seize the spirit of the decorations far 
better than they could here be described. 

It is in the dressing of the characters that the 
effect of the scenes chiefly consist. Let us say at 
once that the young beauty with fresh and rosy 
cheeks must be warned that, to look esthetic, she 
will have to sacrifice all vanity as to personal adorn- 
ment. Look at the opening scene in the lives of 
the Cimabue Browns, in the issue of “ Punch” for 
February 14th, 1880. It is called “Nincompoop- 
iana,” or ‘* The Society of the Mutual Admiration- 
ists.” The Colonel (who is not a member of the 
aforesaid society) is being introduced by rs. 
Cimabue Brown (who is a member) to young 
Maudle and Jellaby Postiethwait, who are sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring friends. The 
dresses of the ladies in this picture are very funny, 
but certainly not becoming, as the faded colors and 
Strange mode of making the gowns would cause 
even a pretty woman to look her worst. The 
melon-shaped sleeves, narrow skirts, low-cut bodies, 





and slim, shapeless figures do not add to the ordi- 
nary prettiness usually considered necessary in 
tableaux. For these esthetic scenes let us recom- 
mend ladies of slight, girlish figures, with long, thin 
necks and prominent features. The faces of all must 
be whitened, not rouged, and a judicious application 
of black must be made under the eyes and about 
the nose and chin. Avoid light blues, purples, or 
greens, rather choosing for the dresses figured 
chintz, sage-green, dull yellow, and either pale pink 
or brick-dust-red canton flannel. Flowers roughly 
embroidered on the skirts produce a remarkably 
good effect, and the traditional lily, sunflower, or 
poppy may be effectively introduced by a clever 
young lady fond of art-embroidery. The expense 
of the material is so slight that a person appearing 
in more than one tableau can have two or three 
costumes. For instance, in another scene of the 
“Mutual Admirationists’’ (May 22d, 1880), where 
the ladies wear cloaks and poke-bonnets, and again 
when A/r, and Mrs. Cimabue Brown listen to Lord 
Plantagenet Cadbury's comic song (May 15th, 1880), 
Mrs. Brown would here add to the effect by appear- 
ing in another dress. The male characters require 
long-haired wigs, smooth, beardless faces, but ordi- 
nary frock-coats are the only costumes necessary for 
Maudle and Postlethwait. 

We have not space to enumerate all the tableaux 
that would be appropriate, but in looking over the 
back numbers of “ Punch” one can find many from 
which to select. We would suggest, however, such 
as “The Six-Mark Tea-pot” (October 2oth, 1880) 
as amusing and easy of execution. Then “ Affil- 
iating an Esthetic” (June 19th, 1880) forms a good 
finale to the ewsthetic series. This represents “an 
heroic group, modeled from memory by /i/cox, a 
rising young pharmaceutical chemist, and showing 
Mrs. Cimabue Brown, as the muse of the nineteenth 
century, crowning Maudie and /ostiethwait as its 
twin-gods of Art and Poetry.” The group of stat- 
uary requires little practice to be made exceedingly 
funny. The posture is not difficult, and the dresses 
of the group may be copied in unbleached muslin, 
exactly like those in the picture. White wigs will 
save the trouble of using powder, and are, indeed, 
necessary for the men, as few have sufficiently long 
hair, nowadays, to copy the flowing locks of Maudie 
and fostlethwait,. Mrs. Brown may be whitened 
and simply use powder, as that will remain in 
long hair. 

Not less amusing or less clever is the series of 
pictures from the life of A/rs. Ponsonby de Tomphyns, 
showing how she climbed the social scale, and by 
her advice to her young friend Georgius Midas, Esq., 
Jr., gave him the “straight tip’ on matrimony. 
Now comes a chance for the pretty girl with regular 
features, small, aristocratic head, and graceful air. 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns is so essentially a type 
of English beauty that her American cousins will be 
obliged to look their prettiest when they undertake 
to fill her réle- Here, again, the dressing must 
adhere closely to the print, though a large scope for 
taste is given, and all the friends of Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tompkyns dress most becomingly and well. The 
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character of Georgius Midas, Esg., Jr., will have to 
be carefully studied. Wealth—and newly acquired 


wealth—is written over the man and his clothes, | 


and the consciousness of innate vulgarity makes him 
shrink from expressing his opinions till drawn out 
by the clever A/rs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns. The 
“ Advice on Matrimony ”’ (May 22d, 1880), and two 
scenes of recent issue also relating to marriage, form 
a group proving the remarkable insight into the weak- 
nesses and foibles of London life and human nature, 
while in earlier numbers, in some of the scenes with 


the Duchess, du Maurier admits us to the secrets | 


of Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns’s advancement in 
society. Her drawing-room must be tastefully 
arranged, and the furniture previously used changed 
about the stage, the screens turned to different sides 
and color, making the scene into a modern mansion 
in Mayfair. 

Some of the hunting-sketches of John Leech form 
a good contrast to the modern drawings of Keene 
or du Maurier, and the fashions of twenty years 


ago of big hoops, ringlets, many flounees and tur- | 


bans, are sure to recall merry associations in the 


hearts of the elder portion of the audience. In fact, | 


in choosing these subjects, the trouble seems to be 
not to know where to begin, but how to stop. 

Of the drawings by Leech, we may mention “ The 
Briggs Series,” depicting Mr. Briggs’s trials and 
tribulations to get ready for the hunting-field (for 
one could not, of course, introduce horses and 
hounds into a drawing-room). Should the necessary 
“pink coat” of Mr. Briggs not be obtainable, some 


of the scenes from “ Servantgalism” are inimitable, | 


and will remind alike old and young housekeepers 
of their own experiences. These pictures may be 
varied by some of those from “ Flunkeyiana,” and 
none of the costumes are difficult or expensive to get 
up. Good effects may be produced by gay chintzes 
and red cotton, with a plentiful use of the flour-bag 
| on the head of Chawies or Jeames de la Pluche. 

The foregoing scenes were all represented in a 
drawing-room which was divided off by a curtain 
stretched on wires from cornice to cornice. A stage 
would of course add to the effect, could one have an 
elevation of eighteen inches with gas foot-lights and 
a drop-curtain. But our idea was informality and a 
jolly evening, so the first-mentioned plan was 
adopted. Two old red satin-damask window-cur- 
tains were fastened to the wire, leaving a space 
of about ten feet for a proscenium ; rings were then 
sewed on to two other red curtains, which enabled 
the stage-manager to draw the curtains aside at will. 
Candles placed in tin sockets, with reflectors (which 
may easily be made by any country tinsmith), gave 
an appearance of foot-lights and added materially to 
the lighting of the stage. Ordinary lamps, fastened 
on to pieces of wood securely nailed to the wall or 
door, will answer the purpose, as these scenes do 
not require the strong effects of light and shade 
| given in many such performances. 

Outside these suggestions there are many ad- 
mirable scenes to be copied, and we feel sure that 
anybody overlooking a file of “ Punch” must be 
struck by the feasibility of many of the sketches, 
and find ample means for providing an amusing and 
novel entertainment. F. A. B. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


A Second Offer of Prizes for Wood-Engraving. 


In the present issue of this magazine we print | 


the report of the committee which was announced in 


March, 1880, to consider the merits of wood-engrav- | 


ings to be made by pupils during the year which 
has just closed. In order to exhibit the basis of the 
awards and the quality of the work, we present also 
impressions of the blocks which have received the 
prizes, and others which have been accorded honor- 
able mention. In renewing this offer, we are 
prompted by the occasion to make a few suggestions 
on the general subject of technical instruction in 
the art. 

Our first offer was made with two firm convictions: 
first, that the success already achieved by our coun- 
trymen in this line of work was not temporary or 
fortuitous, but had its source in the native keenness 
of the American mind and the dexterity and adapt- 
iveness of the American hand; and, secondly, in the 
belicf that we should discover an interest in the sub- 
ject not merely mercenary, but inspired with a gen- 
uine devotion to the art. As far as the competition 
has any significance at all, it is to confirm and fortify 


] both convictions; the most successful of the com- 
petitors are Americans, and the quality of their work 
is, all things considered, of marked excellence, and 
in some instances surprisingly good; while the 
earnest spirit in which the larger number have en- 
tered upon the work is not the least omen of success 
in a profession which depends for signal success as 
much upon character as upon ability. A few of the 
many letters regarding the competition gave such 
decided evidence that the writers would undertake 
it merely as a stop-gap, or with no interest beyond 
the pecuniary, that we felt obliged to discourage 
them,—the world of art being already too full of 
routine service, which yields neither pride nor profit 
to those who give or those who pay for it. It goes 
without saying that it was not to this class that our 
offers were addressed; but, perhaps, we ought to have 
gone further, and to have said with emphasis, that un- 
less, after a fair trial, an engraver’s work meets with 
encouragement at the hands of reputable publishers, 
and before long with payment, it would be well for 
him to turn his attention to some other employment. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, in America the adop- 
tion of a trade or profession is a matter of consider- 























able experiment, and some will undertake the work 


in uncertainty as to their qualifications for it; but, | 


considering the past success and the probable future 


of wood-engraving, it is not holding out false hopes | 


to say that in this, as in other employments, there is 
good chance of success for marked ability. To con- 
sider only the prudential side of the question, a fail- 
ure in the experiment is likely to be attended with 
little loss of expense for tools and materials, and with 
a good deal of compensation in the training of the 
hand and the eye. 

This very education of the perceptions and of man- 
ual skill is a consideration which ought to commend 
wood-engraving to the favor of our technical schools. 
The way to learn how little one knows of natural 
objects is to begin to portray them, and, studied in 
connection with the observation of nature, as the art 
should be, engraving might afford as valuable disci- 
pline as drawing, and might profitably take the place 
of some of the obstructionary studies in our school 
curriculums. To any one who regards this idea as 
wholly chimerical, we beg to commend the paper 
in this issue on “ Elementary Instruction in the Me- 
chanic Arts.’” Who knows whether, if the develop- 
ment of our educational system keep pace with the 
demand for more practical and less abstract instruc- 
tion, its momentum may not take us before many 
decades to the introduction of wood-engraving as an 
elective study in the higher departments of the pub- 
lic schools ! 

However premature and fantastic this idea may 
be, it is not so to consider the desirability of such 
instruction in the technical schools already in exist- 
ence, or yet to be established. Ezra Cornell aspired 
to found a university at which one could be taught 
any branch of learning or any craft which it might 
be desirable to learn and practicable to teach, and 


without doubt it is toward some such broad view of | 


education that we are tending. The Cooper Union 
in this city, which already has done much in special 
instruction, extends excellent facilities for learning 
to engrave, under the able teaching of Mr. John P. 
Davis. Our correspondence indicates a decided de- 
mand for similar instruction in Chicago and Boston; 
it is intimately allied to the aims of the Cincinnati 
School of Wood-Carving; and we believe that 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, who is already so great a 
benefactor of Washington City, could not do bet- 
ter than include this branch in his long-meditated 
scheme of art-schools in connection with his val- 
uable gallery in that city. The cost of the ex- 
periment would be trifling, and before long a chair 
of wood-engraving might be made self-supporting, 
What is chiefly needed is a guarantee that an engraver 
of good technical ability would devote a portion 
of each day to such pupils as might present them- 
selves. Other things being equal, the best artist 
will be the best instructor; but what is most de- 
sirable is to foster special adaptiveness, and this a 
less accomplished instructor could do. The rest 
could be accomplished by the great colleges of en- 
graving—the magazines—where are to be found the 
best models, the keenest criticism, the most helpful 
personal appreciation. Granting that only three or 
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| four workmen of signal ability are produced in a 
year, it is, proportionately, no smaller yield of excel- 
lence than is expected of our law or medical col- 
leges; or, indeed, of any other class of professional 
instruction. 

In order, therefore, further to encourage the pur- 
suit of this art by those who feel a special interest in 
it, we make a new offer of the following prizes : 

To the engravers of the first, second, and third best 
blocks to be made during the current year by per- 
sons who, before reading this, have never engraved 
Sor pay—the proofs to be submitted to us by December 
31, 1881, with certificate of good faith—we will pay, 
respectively, $100, $75, and $50. 

For the best block to be done during the year 
by any one who has taken partin the first competi- 
tion, $50. 

The same gentlemen, Mr. De Vinne, Mr. Cole, and 
Mr. Drake, have consented to act as judges, and cor- 
respondence may be addressed as before, to Art 
Department, SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 743 Broadway, 
New York. 


Winter Picture Exhibitions (1880-81). 


THE Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the “ Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society”’ was considered satisfac- 
tory, both in an artistic and a business sense. Like 
its predecessors, it afforded opportunity for the annual 
discussion, on the part of the professional critics, of 
the subtile technicalities of the art,—discussions not 
easily comprehended by any but the artists and the 
critics themselves. These discussions have doubt- 
less an esoteric value; but the critics sometimes 
appear to be talking about water-color painting as 
if it were not much more related to oil-painting than 
is the art of japanning, for instance, or that of archi- 
tecture. Of course, however, they would deny hav- 
ing meant anything of the kind, and they would, 
doubtless, all agree that, to the artist who expresses 
himself by the medium of colors on a flat surface, 
the materials with which and upon which he works 
are secondary considerations. There was a time 
when a famous sculptor and fresco-painter could 
declare (according to the story) that oil-painting 
was fit only for women. Now there is a belief 
that it is water-color that is fit only for women, or 
for men in moods when they have nothing very 
vigorous or important to say. But, meantime, as 
one walks through the galleries at the Academy, 
when the water-colors are on exhibition, it is just as 
it is when the walls are covered with oil-paintings,— 
the men who interest us in the one exhibition inter- 
est us in the other. After a painter has accustomed 
himself to the medium, what tells is his own taste, 
his own sense of beauty, his own view of nature and 
power of presenting that view, his own intellectual 
force. There is no getting away from the fact that 
it is the man himself who speaks to us from the walls. 

In the water-color exhibition this year the visitor 
was attracted by a number of small pictures, hung in 
various rooms, but which had the air of being torn 
from the same sketch-book. Direct, simple, crude 
sometimes—never “pretty”—they caught the eye 
| by an unmistakable look of nature. They were 
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Mr. Winslow Homer’s contributions,—virile, and 
frank, as everything that comes from this artist is, 
except on those rare occasions when he departs from 
his own standards. Such drawings as these area 
judgment upon the easily discerned tendencies of 
some other artists—toward the sentimental, the 
gorgeous, and the inanely pretty. There is strength 
and beauty in Mr. Currier’s drawings; but putting 
aside any discussion of ultra-impressional tenden- 
cies, this present showing strikes one as monoto- 
nous, and too much sought out in its prodigality 
of pigments; in other words, if Mr. Currier should 
continue long in this line, his sincerity might well be 
doubted. One even feels inclined to call halt to 
painters as excellent and charming as Mr. Swain 
Gifford and Mr. Murphy, and to'warn them to 
beware of the Beautiful. 

The Artists’ Fund Exhibition was memorable for 
a single picture, at least, of extraordinary beauty and 
artistic value, and one which well illustrates the 
intellectual in plastic art as opposed to the literary. 
Mr. Homer Martin’s “ September Landscape”’ told 
no story of merely literary interest; it related no 
incident like that of dawn or sunset: it was a 
straightforward attempt to express the delight the 
artist evidently felt in looking at a piece of Ameri- 
can forest scenery,—trees, bushes, rocks, running 
water,—a luminous midday gloom, streaked with 
green and gold. If America had a Luxembourg, 
with the mission to gather up the best works of 
living artists of the country, this marvelous picture 
should find its way there. 


Corthell’s History of the Mississippi Jetties.~ 


THE successful construction of the jetties at the 
mouth of the South Pass of the Mississippi River, es- 
pecially when considered in the light of the powerful 
opposition by which the early progress of the work 
was embarrassed, and the consequent magnifying 
of already great financial difficulties, to say nothing 
of the physical magnitude of the work, and of the 
far-reaching results of its success, may fairly rank as 
one of the very great engineering achievements of 
modern times. 

In Mr. Corthell’s book we have a very full and 
complete description, not only of the engineering 
details of the work of construction, and of the influ- 
ence of those works on the channel of the pass, but 
an elaborate statement, supported by a reproduction 
of the original documents, of the preliminary and 
collateral history of the enterprise. It is not, and 
it could not be expected to be, an impartial history, 
written in the judicial frame of mind of a mere his- 
torian; it is partisan and enthusiastic. At the same 
time, while its bias is evident, no occasion is given to 
suspect an entire fairness and honesty of treatment. 
It would be improper to judge the attitude of the 
United States Engineer Corps in this matter entirely 
by Mr. Corthell’s account of their action concerning 





* A History of the Jetties at the Mouth of the Mississippi 
River. By EL. Corthell, C. E. Chief Assistant and Resident 
Engineer during their construction. New York: John Wiley 
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it. It would, perhaps, even be unwise to accept 
without question all of his eulogies of Captain Eads, 
At the same time, one who cares to study the very 
interesting scientific and political history of this 
really great event will find here ample and reliable 
material for his purpose. 

Two elements of the scientific bearings of the 
question are worthy of notice. One is Mr. Eads’s 
fundamental theory concerning the action of silt- 
bearing streams on their beds and shores. He 
states it as follows: 


“ The popular theory advanced in many standard 
works on hydraulics, to wit, that the erosion of the 
banks and bottom of streams like the Mississippi is 
due to the /riction or impingement of the current 
— them, has served to embarrass the solution 
of the very ay phenomena presented in the 
formation of the delta of the Mississippi; because it 
does not explain why it is that under certain condi- 
tions of the water it may develop with a gentle 
current an abrading power which, under other con- 
ditions, a great velocity cannot exert at all. A cer- 
tain velocity gives to the stream the ability of hold- 
ing in suspense a proportionate quantity of solid 
matter, and when it is thus charged can sustain no 
more, and hence will carry off no more, and there- 
fore cannot then wear away its bottom or banks, no 
rome! how directly the current may impinge against 
them.” 


So far as the mere bearing of silt is concerned, 
this is doubtless correct, but to deny the direct 
effect of the impingement of a strong current, 
no matter how muddy, against a crumbling shore, is 
to disregard the inevitable action of a well-known, 
great mechanical force. Indeed, this theory is en- 
tirely reversed by actual experience at the jetties, 
for we are told on page 151, as an illustration of the 
“extraordinary force of an eddy current,” that 
such a current undermined the foundation of the 
mattresses, and caused a crevasse through the solid 
wall of the jetty. The enormous abrasions of the 
banks of the Mississippi River are certainly much 
more due to the direct action of impingement than 
to the hunger of the current for silt. 

The other point, and a much more serious one, is 
that the permanent success of the jetties is predicated 
upon the absence of “bar advance” ;—that is, that 
as the bar in front of the jetties does not advance or 
grow by accretion, therefore the permanence of the 
channel may be considered certain. Is it, after all, 
at the mouth of the jetties that we are to look for the 
formation of the bar? Under the former conditions, 
the current flowing out from the pass maintained its 
integrity for a distance of nearly two miles. After 
having traversed this distance, its loss of velocity per- 
mitted the formation of a bar. There seems every 
reason to suppose that this condition had been con- 
stant; that, at a corresponding distance in advance of 
the real mouth, a bar may have always existed; that 
presumably the “bar advance”’ has been, not at the 
mouth of the pass, but at a very considerable dis- 
tance in front of it. Captain Eads has now carried 
his jetties, suddenly, to the crest of the bar, and has 
established entirely new conditions, whose ultimate 
issue can only be a matter of speculation. Assum- 
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ing that the littoral current from east to west has 
always been an efficient factor, the resultant forces are 
to be considered. Their discussion, thus far, seems 
to have been confined solely to the direct flow of the 
pass, the wave force of the Gulf, the littoral current, 
and the simple relation of these to the South Pass 
discharge. The South Pass delivers only one-tenth 
of the discharge of the river. The remainder is 
about equally divided between Pass 4 1’Outre and the 
South-west Pass. Supposing the proportion of silt 
borne by the water of the three passes to be the 
same, and the littoral current to be equally effective 
along the whole coast, we have forty-five per cent. 
of the earthy matter brought down by the river to 
be disposed of by the current moving westward 
across the mouth of Pass 41’ Outre, and traversing 
the outlet of the South Pass. The real problem re- 
lates to the deposition of this material, together with 
the much smaller amount that the South Pass dis- 
charges. The aggregate is enormous. It is of the 
same origin and character with the vast burden of 
the Mississippi which has filled the Great Gulf from 
above the mouth of the Ohio to the present mouth 
of the Mississippi. Borne along by the rapid cur- 
rent discharged by the passes, it must soon reach a 
point where the quieting of the waters will cause 
its deposit. As the South Pass has been suddenly 
projected out of proportion to the gradual advance 
of the great passes, the natural conditions have been so 
disturbed that the subsequent location of deposits 
cannot be determined; but it is here, in our judg- 
ment, that the Engineer Corps must look for a justifi- 
cation of its well-sustained criticism. 

So much for theory. It seems clear that, from a 
practical point of view, the jetties are to be accepted 
as a complete success. 

Long before an obstructing bar can be formed, the 
cost of the jetties will have been returned a hundred 
if not a thousand fold, by the constant benefit they 
will have secured. Before their construction the 
Mississippi was almost sealed against foreign com- 
merce. An uncertain channel of about eighteen feet 
was maintained at great cost by the South-west Pass. 
Now, there is a reliable channel through the jetties 
and South Pass of about thirty feet from the deep 
water of the Gulf to the deep water of the Mississippi. 
The Great Eastern can steam freely up to New Or- 
leans, which has the best outlet to the sea of all 
the great American cities. 

However we may carp at processes, however our 
preconceived ideas may have been set aside, no 
man can question the value of Captain Eads’s work, 
nor withhold from him the honor due to it. 


Seward's “‘ Chinese Immigration."’* 


Mr. GeorGE F. SEWARD, late U. S. Minister to 
China, may fairly be said to i one extreme 
of the discussion of the Chinese question, at the other 
end of which we shall find Denis Kearney and his fol- 
lowers. Between these two widely separated points 
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we may discover many varying shades of opinion, ig- 
norance, and indifference. Mr. Seward has written 
a book from his point of view as an American citizen 
of intelligence and breadth of judgment, residing for 
many years at the Chinese capital and at the chief 
sea-port of the empire, where he had rare opportuni- 
ties of studying the character of the emigration to the 
United States, as well as the characteristics of the 
emigrants. It is natural that the men who repre- 
sent the other side of the question should say that 
Mr. Seward, who has so long been a resident of a 
foreign country, is not competent to declare, from 
personal observation, what is the effect of Chinese 
immigration upon the social and industrial aspects 
of the United States. To meet this criticism, and 
as far as possible to anticipate it, Mr. Seward has 
drawn liberally from the published testimony of citi- 
zens of California who have been examined by Con- 
gressional committees, charged with the duty of 
examining into the so-called Chinese problem. 
From these reports, and from various other sources, 
Mr. Seward has deduced conclusions which are 
widely different from those of the California politi- 
cians and public speakers. 

Mr. Seward, while he approaches his subject with 
an honest intention to deal with it in the spirit of 
fairness, has manifestly made up his mind that the 
Chinese question, as we are in the habit of calling it, 
has been wrongly put before the American people, 
and that it is his duty to set us all right before we 
can examine for ourselves the intricate matters which 
he discusses. But we must concede to him, in addi- 
tion to his peculiar qualifications for the work, and his 
apparent frankness, a patience of research which 
should entitle his conclusions to great respect. Those 
of us who have not studied the subject with the 
care that he has, should be very chary of criticism. 

In the first place, Mr. Seward makes a good point 
against the anti-Chinese partisans by showing most 
conclusively that their statements concerning the 
number of Chinese in this country have been ludi- 
crously exaggerated. Indeed, Mr. Seward might 
have been justified in saying that many of these state- 
ments are fantastically incorrect. For example: a 
California representative, on the floor of the House, 
asserted that the number of Chinese in California 
was 150,000. A senator from California said: 
“There are now in California more Chinese than 
there are voters.”” The lowest estimate made by any 
of these partisans gave to the State a Chinese popula- 
tion of 100,000 ; and to the city of San Francisco 
35,000 Chinese. The author of the work before us 
devotes an entire chapter to an analysis of these vari- 
ous statements and estimates, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that there are not more than 100,000 Chinese 
in the entire republic, of which only 75,000 are 
dwellers in the State of California. When these 
figures are compared with the election returns 
of California, showing a vote of nearly 160,000, it 
will be seen how reckless was the assertion that 
there are more Chinese in California than voters. 
Mr. Seward, however, need not have spent so 
much labor upon his critical analysis of the esti- 
mates of the numbers of Chinese in California, if 
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he had reflected that the returns of the census of 
1880 would be published before his book could be 
placed before the reader. From those returns, which 
are quoted in an appendix to Mr. Seward’s book, 
we learn that the whole number of Chinese in the 
United States is 105,448, of which California has 
75,025; and the returns show that San Francisco, 
instead of having 35,000, has a Chinese population 
of only 21,745. This official count should settle for- 
ever the much-debated question which has been the 
basis of all complaints regarding Chinese immigration. 

Mr. Seward makes good use of this effective 
exposure of the exaggerated estimates of the anti- 
Chinese party. If they have so grossly overstated 
the numbers of the Chinese in the country, it may 
be logically inferred that their opinions as to the evil 
influence of the Chinese upon the social and eco- 
nomical interests of the American people are also 
untrustworthy to a great extent. He comes to the 
conclusion that the Chinese laborer has been of 
great benefit to California, although there is less 
occasion for his work in the development of the 
industrial resources of the State than heretofore. 
He shows how needful to the prosecution of large 
public works, and to the maintenance of smaller 
industries, the Chinaman has been. This variety of 
labor, he argues, has been of the greatest possible 
use in the building of the Pacific Railroad, the rec- 
lamation of swamp lands, in the less-inviting fields 
of mining, and in various branches of agriculture 
and manufacturing; and, against the objections that 
the Chinese are vicious, that their labor is servile, 
that they displace other laborers, that they send 
their money out of the country, and that they have 
set up a government of their own in this country, 
Mr. Seward makes a strong argument, which is for- 
tified by what seem to be incontrovertible facts. 
He also argues that the Chinese are not a migratory 
people, and that history gives no instance of the 
spontaneous movement of an inferior race into dis- 
tricts occupied by a superior. 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Seward considers 
that the outcry against the Chinese is unreasonable 
in some respects, and that its volume has been 
largely swollen in consequence of a misapprehen- 
sion of the real facts in the case. He concludes 
that the Chinese will find their most appropriate 
sphere of activity in their own hemisphere, although 
there will be a continued flow to the Australian 
colonies and to the United States, and that this 
stream will be diminished by causes irrespective of 
legislative action or restrictive treaties. 

The book thus briefly noticed is a valuable contri- 
bution to the already voluminous mass of literature 
produced by discussion of the Chinese question, 
and it deserves the respectful attention which it will 
undoubtedly command. 


Miss Curtis's “‘ Tanagra Figurines."’* 


SINCE the coming into fashion of the lively little 
figures dug up in the tombs of Beeotia, there has been 
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a desire, uneasy and not altogether Greek in its na- 
ture, to find out exactly what name to give the per- 
sonages. This is akin to the popular necessity of 
first knowing the title in the catalogue when in front 
of an exhibition picture. The work before us col- 
lects from various sources the tutelary names, the 
historical events, the local church ceremonies of 
Beeotia, from among which we may dip for associa- 
tions likely to be in the minds of Tanagra sculptors, 
if we suppose that they were always bent on cele- 
brating their provincial religion and history, rather 
than the religion and history of the whole country. 
The prominent temples of Tanagra were those of 
Bacchus, of Apollo, of Venus, and of the ancient 
Themis ; and figures of Venus, and those with Bac- 
chic attributes, are found in the graves. There 
were two temples of Mercury ; and a large propor- 
tion of the statuettes are such as may with some 
straining be attributed to that divinity, while two of 
the specimens exhibited at the Trocadéro Palace 
were rough little images of Mercury bearing the 
ram, according to the Tanagra tradition and the 
Tanagra monument by Calamis. Other religious 
associations of a Boeotian origin were those connected 
with the Cabiri, and those referring to the feasts of 
Deedala. The Cabiri were obscure divinities of the 
province, of whom Prometheus was one, celebrated 
for the hospitality given to Ceres, and thus affiliated 
with the whole myth of the burial of the dead as 
prefigured by the planting of seed. Statuettes 
which it is easy to associate with Ceres and Proser- 
pine and their rite are of abundant occurrence among 
the Tanagra relics. The feast of the Dedala took 
place on Mount Citheron, overlooking Platzea, and 
was celebrated by sacrificing to Jupiter wooden 
Deedalian images of Juno, in commemoration of the 
legend that Jupiter had circumvented the jealousy 
of his spouse with a wooden image arrayed like a 
bride. Tanagra statuettes clearly to be attributed to 
Juno are not usual, but the fact that Tanagra had a 
share in the production of the timber effigies for the 
feast may throw some light on the abundance of the 
clay simudacre, and the crude Deedalian character of 
some of them. Leaving mythology for history, we 
find that Tanagra was not on such sympathetic terms 
with her more glorious neighbors, Thebes and Pla- 
tea, that their splendid history should be found 
illustrated in her monuments, while we are disap- 
pointed in our search for even the most allusive 
reference that we can identify with the Tanagran 
Corinna. We may imagine, however, that we see 
her daily dress and aspect in some one of these fair 
figures with a scroll, and that her individual style of 
beauty may be perpetuated in these fashions of au- 
burn locks parted into radiating lobes, these move- 
ments and smiles of incomparable ease, these red 
lips and blue eyes. Diotima, the learned Tanagran 
haitara, whom we should be gratified to see sitting 
in the person of one of the more intelligent figures, 
“teaching him who died of hemlock,” we could 
hardly expect to find, as nothing would be more un- 
likely than that a Boeotian potter should apply him- 
self to illustrating a conversation of Plato. Plutarch 
of Cheronea, a Roman-naturalized Boeotian, of a 
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period four hundred years later than the production 
of these images, is out of the question. 

In the little volume before us, Miss Curtis brings 
together as much as is attainable of the history and 
civic life of Tanagra, and affords a very convenient 
view of the things it is well to know in studying 
out the collections of Agurines. The tempting 
guesses at the identity of the personages should not, 
however, be followed out with too much hopefulness 
in the lines she has indicated, for after all these lines 
of research are so few and doubtful that they may 
hardly count at all in the maze of myth and history 
which really influenced the Bceotian burial customs. 
Her attempt to connect the “ sudden inspiration of 
ceramics ” in Tanagra with the Deedala festival is not 
made out, nor can it be until clay images are there 
found suggesting the wooden block, the true “ De- 
dalian” form of statue. The Dedalian style of 
early sculpture is well known ; it is based upon the 
aspect of the post or terminal figure, with head 
merely separated from the trunk, and limbs adher- 
ing together, or looking as if inclosed in a sheath. 
To imagine these multitudes of developed forms, 
emancipated from archaism with all the freedom of 
the period of Apelles and Lysippus, as “represent- 
ing the Boeotian people in garb of ceremony, and in 
costume of each locality, and also in dramatic dis- 
guises, taking part in the procession, or assisting at 
it as spectators,” is, whether an criginal or a bor- 
rowed idea, nothing but a fantastic extravagance. 
Yet the author dwells on this notion with compla- 
cency in more than one place; the images constantly 
appear to her mind as “forming parts of some 
dramatic combination, either as actors or spectators, 
in a joyful celebration,” amounting to an “ expression 
of peace, gladness, and sportiveness, tempered with a 
mood of pleased attention,” “in the hour of death.” 
This is toomodern. Egyptian or Christian doctrines 
of metempsychosis are especially to be thrown be- 
hind us in looking into the Greek treatment of the 
waiting in the tomb. Among the Greeks, the only 
approaches to a hope of resurrection were a few 
very timid ideas of subterranean consciousness—the 
presence of feast-companions, musicians, or actors, 
as a comradeship for the deceased; of Mercury, 
the guide of souls; of Bacchus, who descended into 
Hades; of Ceres and Proserpine as patronesses 
of the whole machinery of earth-covering and com- 
ing to life—being about all of didactic imagery the 
sepulchers show us. So far, the figures revealed 
by the excavations may be granted to have a doc- 
trinal meaning; and there is a recognizable allusion 
to the hazardous cast of fate in the images of 
maidens throwing dice on the ground, reminding 
us of the selection of this game for ancient pictures 
of the victims of an early death, as the children of 
Niobe in one Pompeian picture, the children of 
Medea in another, and those of Pandarus in the 
fresco by Polygnotus at Delphi. But a far greater 
number appear to be simple advertisements of the 
state and condition of the deceased,—maidens for the 
tombs of virgins, warriors for those of soldiers, and 
athletes for the graves of youths. The individual 
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entirely alone; this is the more to be regretted as 
there are illustrations, by an excellent reproductive 
process, of photegraphs of thirteen of the finest Tan- 
agra statuettes in Europe. Among these are two 
exhibited in the Trocadéro building by Camille Lé- 
cuyer; one (attributed in the work, mistakenly, we 
believe, to the Louvre collection) represents a seated 
maiden, with ball and Cupid; another a female acro- 
bat stepping through a hoop. There is also among 
the illustrations the very interesting group explained 
by Heuzey as Ceres carrying Proserpine from Hades, 
and thought by him to reproduce a lost statue of 
Praxiteles. The work only explains the first of these 
three, and that with an attribution to the wrong own- 
ership ; it is, at least, assigned to the Lécuyer collec- 
tion in the “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” vol. 18, p. 
353- But the explanation of specimens—even of 
those illustrated, and of the few in American collec- 
tions—is unfortunately beyond the scope of the work, 
which is simply a convenient resumption of the views 
of certain French and German writers on the subject. 
Indeed, the writer follows these guides with unques- 
tioning fidelity, even to renouncing any consistent plan 
of representing Greek spelling—using C for kappa 
when she takes the word “ Citheron ” from a French 
authority, and K when applying to a German one for 
notes about “ Kalamis” and “ Kyrikion.” She 
throws aside the Greek spirit, again, for a very mod- 
ern one, when she banters the antique mythology 
about “that scamp Mercury,” and the antique fash- 
ions about garments “cut half high, as the milliners 
say.” And what is her authority for declaring that 
external wall-paintings colored the distant aspect of 
a Greek city, or that these decorations were found 
anywhere but in the shadow and shelter of the por- 
ticoes? We have investigated this manual with a 
higher object than that of giving it superficial and 
unmeaning praise. It is more than a érochure on 
“ceramics,” such as modern di/etianti so profusely 
turn out, to be read for amusement. It is a neces- 
sity, and the best popular guide, we think, in any lan- 
guage to the study of a fascinating branch of Greek 
art—a branch in which the kind genius of the tomb 
has left us singularly full and grateful examples. 


Miss Bird's “‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan."’* 


ALTHOUGH Miss Bird expressly disclaims, in her 
modest preface, any intention to give to the world a 
“book on Japan,” it is difficult to understand why 
these two handsome and carefully written volumes 
should not be entitled to bear the name which the 
author diffidently declines to give them. The 
purpose of this indomitable traveler, whose journey- 
ings in the Rocky Mountains of America and in the 
Sandwich Islands have already given her reputation 
and experience, was to explore the interior of the 
Empire of Japan, having her attention especially 








*Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: An account of travels 
on horseback in the interior, including visits to the aborigines 
of Yezo, and the shrines of Nikké and Isé. By Isabella L 
Bird, author of “A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains,” 
“ Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” &c. In two volumes, 
with map and illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1881. 
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directed to those portions of the country which are 
comparatively unknown to European and American 
travelers. In pursuance of this bold intention, Miss 
Bird, beginning her expedition at Tokio, set out for 
the north, unaccompanied by any one but her inter- 
preter, a native youth of some eighteen years. One 
cannot help admiring the courage and pluck with 
which this indomitable woman departed alone, like a 
solitary voyager into the midst of trackless seas. The 
obstacles to such a journey were innumerable, and 
kind friends endeavored to dissuade her from what 
seemed to be a hazardous undertaking. No woman 
of foreign birth had ever penetrated those unex- 
plored regions, and very few foreigners of the sterner 
sex had been seen by the people among whom Miss 
Bird was about to trust herself. But the argu- 
ments of her kindly intentioned advisers seem to 
have stimulated rather than abated the desire of this 
determined Englishwoman. 

The results of the observations of the alert and 
shrewd traveler are embodied in the two volumes 
before us. Miss Bird traversed the whole of the 
upper portion of the island of Japan, her most 
northerly objective point being the island of Yezo. 
Her itinerary, ending at Hakodaté, the chief sea-port 
of Yezo, involved a journey of more than three 
hundred and seventy miles, and this was undertaken 
through a country in which the roads were, to use 
the favorite epithet of the author, “ simply infamous.” 
There were few, if any, accommodations for way- 
farers, and even those usually provided for the people 
of the country were ludicrously inadequate to the 
wants of civilized journeyers. 

On the island of Yezo, Miss Bird made an exten- 
sive tour, studying the manners and customs of the 
Ainos, or hairy men, a people of whom we have had 
very little information heretofore. These singular 
beings, by many supposed to be the remnants of the 
aborigines of Japan, furnish materials for one of the 
most interesting chapters of modern travel. It 
does not appear, however, from what the author has 
given us, that she has any new facts to substantiate 
the theory (which she unquestioningly adopts) that 
the Ainos are really a part of the aboriginal races 
of Japan. 

Miss Bird made several excursions (we are tempted 
to call them incursions) into the region of country 
lying south and west of the capital of the empire. 
In all of these, as in the journey to the north, she 
confined herself to the “unbeaten tracks.” As 
might be expected, she was an object of the liveliest 
curiosity wherever she went. Her experience at 
one of the interior towns may be taken as a fair sam- 
ple of what she was compelled to endure in nearly 
every similar community through which she passed. 
She says of her reception: 


“In these little-traveled districts, as soon as one 
reaches the margin of a town, the first man one 
meets turns and flies down the street, calling out the 
Japanese equivalent of “Here’s a foreigner!” and 
soon blind and seeing, old and young, clothed and 
naked, gather together! At the yadoya the crowd 
assembled in such force that the house-master re- 
moved me to some pretty rooms in a garden ; but 





then the adults climbed on the house-roofs which 
overlooked it, and the children on a palisade at the 
end, which broke down under their weight, and 
admitted the whole inundation; so that I had to 
close the shéi, with the fatiguing consciousness, 
during the whole time of nominal rest, of a multitude 
surging outside.” 


She saw the people in their homes, as yet unaf- 
fected by contact with foreigners, and living in the 
simplicity, and even squalor, of old Japan. The 
general aspect of the towns and villages, as painted 
by the impartial hand of the author, is mean and 
poor. The scenery is monotonous, and Miss Bird 
complains of the everlasting sameness of the green 
fields, hills, and mountains. She found a few spots 
of brightness about the temple, and, here and there, 
a picturesque relic of the old feudal times. But 
there were no grand castles, no gorgeous palaces, 
and the interior of Japan cannot be said to be a part 
of “the magnificent Orient.” 

Miss Bird found no beggars in Japan, but much 
poverty and discomfort. Still, she found the people 
cheerful, mild-mannered, and generally disposed to 
kindliness to strangers. Her womanly sympathies 
went out toward these simple-hearted and gentle 
creatures, and she studied the problems presented 
to her attention with most affectionate interest. To 
her observation, the introduction of Christianity 
seems to offer but little for the encouragement of 
the philanthropist. In the chapters which she has 
devoted to a very careful and minute record of her 
observations in this field of missionary work, Miss 
Bird says: 

“Though the labors of many men and women in 
many — have resulted in making 1617 converts 
to the Protestant faith,* while the Romanists claim 
20,000, the Greeks 3000, and a knowledge of the 
essentials of Christianity is widely diffused through 
many districts, the fact remains that 34,000,000 of 
Japanese are skeptics or materialists, or are absolutely 
sunk in childish and degrading superstitions, out of 
which the religious significance, such as it was, has 
been lost.” 


Here and there are inaccuracies of language which 
mar the perfect enjoyment of the critical reader ; but 
the general flavor of the book is agreeable. Miss 
Bird’s “outfit” seems to have comprised a large 
supply of writing materials, which she used to good 
advantage in constantly sending off numerous letters 
as she traveled. These letters, written to a sister 
in England, have since been gathered, edited, and 
made up into the present book. To these, however, 
have been added several chapters of what may be 
considered general observations on Japan, its his- 
tory, its future, and its present condition. These, 
with the full information which she gives concern- 
ing the arts and industries of the country, greatly 
add to the value of the book. It was impossible 
that such a work, compiled from familiar letters to 
another, should be freefrom egotism. In fact, it is 
a record of personal adventures. But there is no 
offensive intrusion of the ego, and the frame-work 





* A number which the ten months which have elapsed since 
this letter was written have increased by fifteen hundred. 
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adopted by the author proves to have been the very 
best on which could be constructed a vivid, life-like, 
and minute panorama of life as it exists to-day in 
the interior of one of the most interesting countries 
on the face of the globe. 


Harris's “‘ Uncle Remus: His Songs and Sayings.’’* 


Tue British newspaper editor, who regards jour- 
nalism as an exact science, who holds a leading 
article to be something as distinct from a purely 
literary production as a judge’s charge or a lawyer’s 
plea, stands aghast at seeing a “ poet’s corner” in a 
great American daily, and cannot be convinced that 
it is the province of a morning paper to find room 
for a “funny column,” for magazine stories, or for 
essays upon abstract themes. Yet he might, per- 
haps, find reason to change his opinion could he 
look at the long line of literary men for whose in- 
troduction America has to thank her eclectic and 
untrammeled press. Notably in the item of humor- 
ists, this country is under obligations to the daily 
press. It is the medium through which almost 
every one of our favorite jesters has brought his 
cleverness before the public. John Phoenix, Mark 
Twain, Max Adeler are pseudonyms which were 
first seen attached to space-work in daily papers. 
Only a few years ago an evening paper of New 
York found its circulation largely increased by the 
popular appreciation of its police reports, written 
by a man—now dead—who contrived to chronicle 
the sadder side of life in a great city with a half- 
pathetic humor and a strange picturesqueness that 
raised the lowest class of reporting to the level of 
literary labor. Robert Burdette, who, of all American 
humorous writers, has perhaps the widest range, has 
made the Burlington “ Hawkeye” known throughout 
the country. Within a year, the name of the Brooklyn 
“Eagle” has been carried beyond the bounds of 
local fame by a writer who works one small, stray 
vein of humor with peculiar skill; and the Rabel- 
aisian mirth of the “ Derrick Dodd” papers has 
done the same office for the San Francisco “ Post ” ; 
while the Atlanta “ Constitution ” has extended its 
southern reputation north, east, and west by the 
publication of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s “ Uncle 
Remus ” sketches. 

These last, reprinted in book form, have met with 
a favor which they fully deserve. Character is the 
one thing which American readers always appreciate 
in their books, American audiences in their plays ; 
and Mr. Harris has given us, in “ Uncle Remus,” 
the best sustained and most elaborate study which 
our literature possesses, or, in all probability, ever 
will possess, of a type familiar to us all—the old 
plantation negro. It is a character, now <lmost a 
tradition, that has been sketched in song and story; 
but that will never find a more faithful or sympa- 
thetic delineator than the creator of “ Uncle 
Remus.” The gentle old darky—shrewd, yet 
simple-minded, devoted to the people who once 
owned him as a slave, yet with a certain tyrannical 
sense of his hold upon their affection—will live for- 








* New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Vor. XXI.—71. 
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ever in these pages, a gracious relic of a time and 
an “ institution ” whose memories for the most part 
are an abiding curse. Even the occasional mild 
little apologies for the patriarchal system which the 
author scatters through his work will offend no one. 
They lend it a pleasant old-time, “ befo’-the-wah” 
flavor ; so to speak, they give the picture “distance.” 

Mr. Harris puts forth on behalf of his book a 
somewhat timorous claim to the attention of 
students of ethnology and mythology; but he seems 
modestly incapable of realizing the importance of 
his work. He is the only man who has seized 
this great opportunity of putting on record the 
speech and habits of thought of a type that must 
soon be obsolete. It is curious to note the dep- 
recating tone in which he calls attention to a passage 
that settles definitely the derivation of the much- 
discussed verb “to skedaddle,” and the diffidence 
of his suggestion that Uncle Remus’s homely tales 
may be akin to older mythic fictions. 

On page 138 Mr. Harris expresses an opinion that 
the story of “ Jacky-my-Lantern” is “a trifle too 
elaborate” to be of pure negro origin. This story 
is one of the oldest of the German MéArchen, and 
is known, in part or whole, in other languages, 
One of its “ variants,” to use Mr. Harris’s favorite 
word, was published in ScriBNER’s for June, 1878, 
as a translation of an ancient Flemish legend, by 
W. Nichols. The old negro tells, on page 131, the 
tale of the were-wolf, familiar in all countries, under 
various names, such as loup-garou, denvleiz, worlin, 
versipellis or turnskin. The account of “ How Mr. 
Rabbit Lost his Fine Bushy Tail” (page 108) is 
so like a brief tale in Mr. George Webbe Dasent’s 
translation of the “ Norske Folkeeventyr,” that we 
transcribe the Norse version for the benefit of those 
readers of “Uncle Remus” who may wish to 
compare the two: 


“WHY THE BEAR IS STUMPY-TAILED. 


“ One day the bear met the fox, who came slinking 
along with a string of fish he had stolen. 

“*Whence did you get those from?’ asked the 
bear. 

“*Oh, my lord Bruin, I’ve been out fishing, and 
caught them,’ said the fox. 

“So the bear had a mind to learn to fish, too, and 
bade the fox tell him how he was to set about it. 

“* Oh, it’s an easy craft for you,’ answered the fox, 
‘and soon learnt; you've rd got to go upon the 
ice and cut a hole, and stick your tail down into it; 
and so you must go on holding it there as long as 

ou can. You're not to mind if your tail smarts a 
ittle,—that’s when the fish bite; the longer you 
hold it there the more fish you'll get; and then, all 
at once, out with it, with a cross-pull sideways, and 
with a strong pull, too.’ 

“Yes, the did as the fox had said, and held his 
tail a long, long time down in the hole, till it was 
fast frozen in; then he pulled it out with a cross- 
pull, and it snapped short off; that’s why Bruin 
goes about with a stumpy tail this very day.” 


To say that this unpretentious volume is among 
the most valuable contributions to the data of folk- 
lore since the publication of “Grimm's Mahrchen,” 
is only justice. As a piece of light literature, it is 
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novel and interesting. No one can read, without a 
sympathetic amusement, the recital of the adventures 
of Br’er Rabbit,—an American Reinecke Fuchs,—a 
helpless hero, always victorious through childish 
cunning. The “Songs” have already been copied in 
half the newspapers in the country; but it is to be 
noted that these compositions show, in certain pecu- 
liarities of their versification, the influence of the 
white man’s technical skill. As to old Remus’s 
“ Sayings,” many of them bid fair to pass into per- 
manence as proverbs. There is a large allowance of 
worldly wisdom in such as these: 


Ole man Know-all died las’ year. 

Rheumatiz don’t he’p at de log-rollin’. 

Kwishins on mules’ foots done gone out er fashion. 
Looks wont do ter split rails wid. 

Tater-vine growin’ w’ile you sleep. 

Tarrypin walk fast "nough fer to go visitin’. 

W’en coon take water, he fixin’ fer ter fight. 

Good luck say: “ Op’n red mouf en shet yo’ eyes.” 
Ni dat gets hurt wukkin’ oughter show de skyars. 
Meller mush-million hollers at you from over de fence. 
Nigger wid a pocket-han’kcher better be looked atter. 

De proudness un a man don’t count w’en his head’s cold. 
Ter-morrow may be de carridge-driver’s day for ploughin’. 
You'd see mo’ er de mink ef he know’d whar de yard-dog 


“T 
en you bin cas’n shadders long ez de ole nigger, den 
you'll fine out who's w’ich en w’ich’s who. 

B, wont do fer ter give out too much cloff fer ter cut one pa’r 


Ef you wanter see yo’ own sins, clean up a new groun’. 


The etymologist will find food for study in 
Uncle Remus’s vocabulary. This Georgia negro 
uses the old English word “haslett,” or “harslet,” 
rarely heard now outside of New England. He 
interjects “mon” into his discourse in true Scotch 
fashion. Sometimes his words suggest a subtle 
and profound idea: a “soon beast” is one who is 
“soon”’—early or prompt—in attending to the busi- 
ness of life; and to-day you may hear a boy, in the 
streets of New York, tell his companion not to be 


“too soon” or “too previous.” “ Biggity” is a most 
expressive word, applied to a pretentious or inflated 
person. 


One<hing in Mr. Harris’s book calls for amend- 
ment in some future edition, 7 ¢ his fantastic 
method of spelling. Not content with writing pho- 
netically such words as his hero mispronounces, he 
has altered the form of others for no apparent pur- 
pose save the confusion of his readers. Had he 
printed the words correctly, come would have been 
pronounced kum; oblige, oblije ; hour,’our ; resume, 
resume ; folks, fokes, and flirtatious, flirtashus ; and 
they would have been more readily recognizable. 

Here are a few of Uncle Remus’s words which 
may need explanation to those who have never 
studied his dialect: 

Bellust—Bellowsed, blown, winded. 

Biggity—Big, pompous, inflated, proud. 

Bleedzd—Obdii 

cue—Bar 

Breosin' —Browsing, nosing about. 

Brune—Bruin. 

Confunce—Conference. 

Contrapshun—Construction, contrivance. 

Cunjus, cunjun—Conjures, conjuring. 

Frazzie (subst.)—Ravel, sleave, shred: ‘‘ wo’ to a frazzle”’ 

(p. $8), worn to shreds. (erd)—Ravel out, wear out 
26). 
Go'd—Gourd. 

Grabble—An “ Alice-in-Wonderland "" combination of grad 

and scramble, 








Groun’ eatch—Ground itch. 
Gwineter—Going to. 
Ha’ anits—Haunts, ghosts. 
Honin Er hiage th ~~ 
Hope—Holp, hel 
Jntruls—Entrails. 
Intruss—Interest. 
Jimson weed—Jamestown weed, thorn-apple (Datura stra- 
Juk—Jerk. 
Keration—Creation. 
Kyo’, Kyore—Cure. 
Marters—Matters. 
Moggin—Morgan (strain of horses) 
Mo’ samer dan—Just the same as. 
Natai—Natural. 
Onfrenneiness—U nfriendliness. 
Out’ nes’ —Outenest—outenest man: most forward, clever. 
Pe’ sh out—Perish, starve out. 
Po’ ly—Poorly. 
* Probusness—(Opprobriousness) opprobrium. 
Progance—Programme. 
Proned inter me—\mpressed upon my mind. 
int’ —Q g- 
Cidjun —Region. 


S#int—Skinned or shinned (up a tree). 
Skunt—Skinned. 
Sont—Sent. 
Soopless—Supplest. 
* Spe’ unce—Experience. 
Spit en immiy—Spirit and image 
’ Spon’ —Respond. 
Stunted—Stunned. 
Swaye—Assuage. 
Swink—Shrink. 
a see T’ other. 
Sy ae So sagas threepenny piece. 
Wa 


Year—Ear. 
Yearth—Earth (and the like). 
Zoonin’'—Humming, buzzing. 


“L’Art.”"* 


SINCE our last notice of “ L’Art” two new vol- 
umes have appeared, the third and fourth of the sixth 
year. The report of the Sa/on of 1880 is continued. 
Among the etchings from Sa/on pictures is one after 
Meissonier’s “ Une Halte,” one of the most uninter- 
esting of this more than clever painter’s performances. 
Bonnat’s excellent portrait of President Grévy is 
also etched ; the color of the original does not count 
much in its favor, so the etching does not show the 
portrait at a disadvantage. We are glad to find in 
the third volume, a reminder of one of the most 
striking and original pictures of the Sa/on—a draw- 
ing, namely, of Cazin’s “Ishmael.” “ Striking,” we 
say, though the eye was attracted to it at once, as 
the visitor passed through the galleries, by the very 
absence from it of those exhibition qualities that 
we generally call “striking.” There is simplicity, 
sincerity, and thought in all of Cazin’s work; 
he is no mere creature of the Academy. Some 
studies by Butin are reproduced by “ process,” 
with remarkable success. He is one of the most 
charming of the younger artists; a page from his 
sketch-book was given in SCRIBNER for January. 
Dantan has here an admirable drawing of his picture 
of acorner of a sculptor’s studio; visitors will re- 
member it as one of the best pieces of painting in 
the Sa/on. It has been purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and will hereafter be seen in the Luxembourg. 

“L’Art” devotes considerable space to the last 
exhibition of the London Academy and Grosvenor 











*Paris, 33 Avenue de I'Opéra; London, 134 New Bond 
street; New York, J. W. Bouton. 
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Gallery. Some sited heads by Richmond are given, 
—studies for his large canvas, “ The Song of Miriam.” 
Mr. Richmond’s portraits were among the bright 
spots in last season’s exhibitions, and no one should 
judge this young and artistic painter by these appar- 
ently mindless studies for a work which is more of a 
tour de force than a picture. The etching from Watt’s 
“Pallas, Juno, and Venus” shows an interesting 
artist at his best. The works singled out by Mr. J. 
Comyns Carr, the London editor, for notice in 
«“ L’Art” are, naturally, freer than the run of Eng- 
lish pictures from the extraordinary nomenclature 
usual in catalogues of London exhibitions—a nomen- 
clature that one cannot be reminded of without 
mental nausea. Yet even here we find some verses 
“from the German ”’ doing duty as title to a sunset- 
scene, the two first lines of which are as follows: 


**O, how cheating, O, how fleeting 
Are our days departing ! ! 


No wonder that a painter like Whistler rushed 
from sentimental twaddle, such as that we speak of, 
to an extreme equally inappropriate and affected. 

Other modern subjects are treated at length in 
these volumes of “ L’Art”; but the old art is by no 
means neglected: witness the names of Giotto, 
Carpaccio, Defendente de Ferrari, Donatello, Van 
Ostade, etc.; but out-ani-out Ruskinites must avoid 
the article on Carpaccio. 

Attention should be called to the scathing review, 
by Paul Leroi, of the recent posthumous exhibition 
in Paris of the works of Couture. With all his brill- 
iancy, especially in studies, Couture had grave defects 
of manner, astonishing softness and sentimental- 
ity, and a lack of grasp in the making of a picture. 
That he should have been sought by so many Ameri- 
cans as a teacher is an evidence of the scarcity of real 
masters in our times. M. Leroy is, after all, hardly 
more severe than Millet is reported to have been (on 
what evidence we do not know) when led before 
“Les Romains de la Décadence,” Couture’s only 
famous painting: “ Mais, o@ est le tableau?” said 
Millet. 


Mrs. Walford’s “‘ Troublesome Daughters."’* 


In reading the work of the so-called second and 
third class novelists of the day, one cannot help won- 
dering at the amount of knowledge, cleverness, and 
social experience which incidentally it betrays. The 
knowledge, to be sure, is of a superficial kind, and 
the cleverness is apt to have an over-conscious air 
which occasionally spoils its effect; but the social 
experience is, in most cases, as varied and extensive 
as it appears to be, and redeems from insipidity 
many a book whose only merit is that it is enter- 
taining. 

Mrs. Walford’s “Troublesome Daughters” be- 
longs to this order .of ephemeral fiction, which 
portrays, with considerable vivacity and skill, the 
ambitions, prejudices, and matrimonial machinations 
of English fashionable society. The essential vul- 





L. B. Walford, author of 
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garity of this mad chase for imaginary boons and 
empty honors glares at one from every page in the 
book, and although the author, who is didactic only 
by implication, very properly refrains from all 
marginal comment, the dénouement which awards 
the matrimonial prize—Captain Evelyn—to the 
eccentric and unconventional Kate Newhbattle, is 
made to serve in lieu of a more direct moral judg- 
ment. Whether Captain Evelyn is in himself suf- 
ficiently valuable to be a fitting reward for virtue, is a 
question which it would require a lou, fashionable 
experience to settle to general satisfaction. To us 
he appears to be a very ordinary person, healthy, 
good-natured, and full of animal spirits; but without 
a Single conspicuous moral quality for which the 
author could challenge admiration. There may, 
however, be a very subtle intention in this apparently 
unsatisfactory arrangement. Girls of the heroic 
type, to which Kate belongs, are notoriously apt to 
be dazzled by mere physical perfection, as in fact all 
womankind are more or less inclined to regard it as 
the most adorable attribute of manhood. And when, 
as in Captain Evelyn’s case, the splendid physique 
is coupled with high birth, irreproachable manners, 
and an easy disposition, one can hardly wonder if 
the sout ensemble (even though destitute of intellect- 
ual graces) proves absolutely irresistible. 

The best piece of characterization in “ Troublesome 
Daughters” is Lady Olivia, the mother of Evelyn 
and later the step-mother of the four Misses New- 
battle. In vividness and distinctness of individuality 
she even approximates Mr. Smith, in the novel of 
that name with which Mrs. Walford made her 
début, and by which she conquered her transatlantic 
public. “Mr. Smith,” as a first performance, was 
a very creditable and successful piece of work, but 
its successors (“ Troublesome Daughters ” included) 
have been encores, and as such have lacked the im- 
pulse and spontaneity which constituted the chief 
charms of the d/éut. Nevertheless, in such studies 
of character as Lady Olivia, the author furnishes also 
her encores with an “ excuse for being,” and invests 
a loose and easily soluble entanglement of common- 
place events with a certain fleeting interest. Mr. 
Newbattle’s four daughters (of whom, from society's 
point of view, Kate undoubtedly was the most 
troublesome) are also quite effectively portrayed, 
and if their features were not so fatally familiar, we 
should probably take more pleasure in their acquaint- 
ance. But the sly and submissive Alice, who, after a 
brief revolt, diplomatically accepts the supremacy of 
her step-mother, must by this time have worn her 
fine draperies to shreds from the frequent handling 
of novelists; the insignificant Bertha and the arch 
and shallow Marjorie are very much in the same pre- 
dicament, and as for the spirited and rebellious Kate, 
we venture to assert that, with slight modifications, 
she occupies her heroic elevation in more than half 
the novels written by women. But then, to be sure, 
there is very little that is positively new under the 
sun ;- and invention, which serves very well for plots 
and intrigues, is inadequate for the creation of new 
types, and is, moreover, a poor substitute for imag- 
ination. 
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NO. 1. ELEVATION OF PROPOSED APARTMENT-HOUSE. 


New Apartment-Houses. 


THe New York “city lot,” when first planned, 
was believed to be the best thing that could be de- 
vised for compelling the intending house-builder to 
give himself plenty of light and air on two sides of 
his house. It was thought that if the lot was long 
and narrow he would have a garden in the rear of 
the house. This expectation was seldom realized, 
for the high value of the land and the foolish greed 
of the landlords soon resulted in the conventional 
folly known as the’ New York tenement-house. 
Of late there has been a disposition to cover nearly 
the entire lot with buildings, and the law has had to 
interfere and forbid the erection of deep houses with 
dark rooms in the middle. Many plans have been 
proposed for using all, or nearly all, the land in a 
lot, and, at the same time, to give every room a win- 
dow on the open air. Some of the best of these 
plans have been already published in this depart- 
ment, and more are here given as valuable contribu- 
tions to a most important matter. The first is 
intended for a large tenement, containing a number 
of flats suitable for the best class of residents and 
occupying the end of a block fronting on an avenue. 
The elevation and plan were designed by Pugin and 
Walter, architects of London, after a careful study 
of the necessities of our streets and lots. The ele- 





vation shows a seven-story building, with basement 
and sub-cellar. There are three entrances on the 
avenue, those on the sides being intended for single 
flats on the first floor, while the center door is for all 
the flats above the first floor. The above drawing 
gives an excellent idea of the appearance of the pro- 
posed building. The common method of erecting 
such a group of flats under one roof is to place the 
flats perpendicular to the street, or exactly in the 
vicious manner in which the lots are laid out. In 
such cases, each group of flats has a single narrow 
stair-way with a door on the street, or, as in the case 
of more pretentious houses facing an avenue, with 
entrances on the two side streets, with a hall running 
the whole width of the block at the rear of all the 
flats. In arranging the proposed building, one en- 
trance is provided for all the flats above the street, 
and the hall divides the building into two wings. 
Figure 2 represents a little more than half of 
the first floor above the street, the part not shown 
being a duplicate of that given. It will be seen 
that the building is quite shallow and that the 
flats are placed parallel to the avenue, with one end 
to the street and the other end to the center of the 
building. The plan clearly shows the position and 
size of each room, and needs little explanation. The 
entrance is by a private door opening on the hall 
near the elevator. The passage-way is lighted by a 
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NO, 2. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR OF PROPOSED APARTMENT-HOUSE. 


window at the end and gives access to all the rooms. 
Every room has windows on the avenue or garden, 
and the end rooms have windows on the street. 
The stair-way shown near the bath-rooms leads to a 
trunk-room over the bath-room, each of these rooms 
being half the height of the other rooms. The serv- 
ants’ elevator is placed in the rear of the hall and 
opens by a private door on the kitchen. The rest 
of the flat may be easily understood from the plan. 
The garden in the rear is designed to be free to all the 
tenants, and, by having a gate on the street, all the 
waste of the house will be removed at this entrance 
through the garden. This house is designed for a club 
or association, somewhat like those described below. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the manner of laying out a 
new and costly apartment-house now being erected 
on West Fifty-ninth street, between Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue. 
to the common form of city lot and to cover nearly 
all the space of two lots. 
(50 feet) by 30.50 meters (100 feet) and the building 
is the full width of the two lots on the street, and 


| tends to within 5.5 meters of the rear line. 
| building has a sub-cellar and basement, with seven 





Here an attempt is made to keep | 


The land is 15.25 meters | 


extends back about 18 meters. The rear is, as will | 


be seen by the plan, somewhat narrower, and ex- 
This 


floors above the basement in the portion next to the 
street. The first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors are each 4.27 meters (14 feet) high, and the 
sixth and seventh 2.74 meters (9 feet) high. The 
rear portion of the building has ten floors above the 
basement, each 2.74 meters (9 feet) high. This 
difference in the number of floors in the two parts 
of the house is designed to give some of the apart- 
ments more rooms, and to give light and air on three 
sides. The plans show the way in which the second, 
fourth, and sixth floors are laid out. The entrance 
is through a hall in the center, between the two flats 
on the first floor. The stairs and elevator are shown 
in the plan, with the private entrance to each of the 
two flats. Taking the white or unshaded part of the 
plan, it will be seen that there are a private hall, 
library, parlor, dining-room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, 
and five chambers. The dimensions of each room 
are marked in feet and inches on the plan. The stair- 
way marked “down,” next the dining-room, leads 
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NO. 3 DUPLEX FLAT. 

downward a few feet to the rear part of the building, 
all the rooms here being on a different level. The 
short stair-way in the butler’s room leads to a sec- 
ond room, just above it, that may be used for a 
store-closet or coal-room, these two rooms being 
half the height of the front rooms. The shaded 
part of the plan and the shaded plan of the rear go 
together, the rear portions of the two flats being 
one over the other. The rear rooms are not so 
high as those in front, and hence the name given to 
these flats, duplex or doubled flats. By comparing 
the plans, it will be seen that they contain the 
same number of rooms and are just alike, except 
that in the rear the rooms are changed to opposite 
sides, and in one flat the stairs lead up, and in the 
other down. The intervening flats are all on 
the same level, and the house is simply divided 
through the center into two sets of apartments. 
All the flats have a balcony on the rear, and private 
doors opening on the servants’ elevator. The coal- 
bins are placed next this elevator, so that they may be 
filled directly from the elevator. These bins are 
marked “C” in the plan, while the servants’ elevator 


is marked “ E 2.” The rest of the plan can be easily 
understood, and will repay careful examination. 

In addition to the planning and construction of 
these buildings, a few words may be said in regard to 
the novel manner in which the money needed for their 
erection was raised. These buildings, and a num- 
ber of others about to be put up in New York city, are 
built upon a codperative plan that deserves atten- 
tion, wherever the regular building associations or 
codperative banks are not in operation. A number 
of intending house-bnilders, of about the same social 
position and means, form a society and erect an apart- 
ment-house for their own use. They elect from 
among their number a president, secretary, treasurer, 
and building committee. There may be (say) eight 
families in the club, and it is their aim to build an 
apartment-house having (say) nine distinct flats. 
Each member gives a bond to all the others for the 
sum of (say) one thousand dollars. This makes 
the capital of the club, and, in the name of the club, 
the building committee buys a lot and puts up an 
apartment-house costing (say) eight thousand dol- 
lars. The land is bought and the building put up 
in the name of only one trustee, and is held by him 
till the building is sufficiently advanced to enable 
him to put on a mortgage. This mortgage is placed 
on the land and building to cover the difference 
between the actual cash paid in andthe cost. When 
finished, the building is the property of the eight 
members of the club, each one having an undivided 
eighth share of the whole. The trustee then gives 
to each member a lease for ninety-nine years, at a 
nominal rent of one dollar a year, for the apartments 
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NO. 4. REAR OF DUPLEX FLAT. 
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he is to occupy. 
hold an auction to bid for choice of flats, the pre- 
miums paid for the choice being equally divided 
among them all. 
must take the least desirable flats are compensated 
in money. The leases having been given and 
recorded, the trustee transfers the fee of the land to 
the eight members as holders in common. The 
object of this arrangement is this: The leases being 
for only a nominal sum, the fee loses all money 
value, and cannot be attached or sold. The leases, 
on the other hand, may be sold subject to restric- 
tions, which could not be done with the fee. In 
this manner it is possible to transfer the leases 


In selecting a flat, the members | 


By this arrangement, those who | 
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under control of the club, while the property, as a 
whole, remains undisturbed. The ninth flat is let on 
a short term to any tenant that may be accepted by a 
vote of all the club. The running expenses of the 
house, heating and lighting of halls, janitor, repairs 
of hall and roof, water, interest on mortgage, etc., 
are offset by this rent, either wholly or in part. If 
it is not enough, the expense is divided between all 
the members. In some cases it is found that the 
rent of the extra flat is more than sufficient to pay 
the working expenses, and the surplus ‘is used to 
extinguish the mortgage. This system of house- 
building was devised by Mr. P. G. Hubert, of this 
city, and is already in successful operation. 
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Epigrams from the French. 
A KISS BY POST. 


You send a kiss by letter, 
Like other fruit, to me. 

It sweeter tastes and better 
Fresh gathered from the tree. 


ON A SWEETHEART’S MIRROR. 


Look on this mirror; you will see 
The one of all most loved by me: 
Oh, would that I therein might view 
The one of all most loved by you! 


A FRIEND. 


Sap Tom: “ My friend, your salary’s too scant, 
But, come what may, I’ll not see you in want.” 

He lost his place,—wrote Tom from need to free him; 
Tom kept his word: in want he ne’er would see him. 


Confession. 


Ir was a charming day, my dear, 

An August day some years ago— 
From me you ran away, my dear, 

Down through the shaded walk, you know. 
I saw your fluttering draper 

White through the sun-Recked trees like snow; 
I followed to the grapery, 

And there I found you all aglow. 


And when I kissed your cheek, my dear, 
To pay you for the way you sped, 
You pursed your lips to speak, my dear; 
Do you remember what you said? 
You said: “I love”—ah, yes, you did,— 
Why then, I pray, this tell-tale red? 
You said: “I love”—confess you did— 
“I love sweet grapes” was what you said! 


I Want. 


I wWANT,—I don’t know what I want; I’m tired 
of everything; 
I'd like to be a queen or something—no, a 
__bearded king, 
With iron crown and wolfish eyes, and manners 
fierce and bold, 





| How funny Gus would look! 





| Yes, yes, I'l 


Or else a plumed highwayman, or a paladin of ol. | 


We girls are such poor creatures, slaves of cir- | 
cumstance and fate; 

Denied the warrior’s glory and the conqueror’s 
splendid state ; | 


And, puss, you are so mortal slow; 1 wish you 
could be changed 

Into a catamount, with tastes quite violent and 
deranged. 


I'd like an earthquake, that I would—oh, puss, 
I'll tell you what, 

Some planets have two suns and different colors, 
too, at that; 

Now there would be variety: two mornings every 
day,— 

One green or brown, for instance, and the other 
crimson, say. 


What splendid lights, what curious shades, what 
transformation scenes ; 

What queer surprises, puss—just think, what lovely 
pinks and greens! 

He is so poky and 
so flat. 

But such complexions! 
fancy that. 


After all, I shouldn’t 


I'll never marry Gus, of that I’m very sure at 
least, 

I’d sooner 
priest 

Oh, there you are, sir! 
kissed at all! 

No, sir, I’ve changed my mind; 
married in the fall. 


be a bandit’s bride, united by a 


I'll not be 


No, indeed! 


we wont be 


Now do be still. I’ve changed my mind. My 
privilege, I believe 
Oh, horrible! What's 
on my sleeve! 
Oh, Gus, come quick! 
the thing away! 
promise anything/ I'll marry you 


this? A daddy-long-legs 


I’m deadly faint! Do take 


to-day ! 
Through the Snow. 


THE cutter stopped before the gate— 
Out sprang her highness lightly ; 
Half coy, half cool, this cruel Kate, 

And altogether sightly. 


In mock distress exclaimed she: “Oh! 
How far we must have ridden! 
For, under this fast-falling snow, 
The walk’s entirely hidden!” 
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THE LAST SLEIGH-RIDE OF THE SEASON.—-THE START AND THE RETURN, 


Entirely hidden it was, and more, 
For, as the catch I lifted, 

Six inches deep, from gate to door, 
I saw the snow had drifted. 


**Ugh!” shuddered she. “You lead the way!” 


Was her command next spoken. 
To hear, at once was to obey; 
And, through the snow unbroken, 


I stalked with steady, ample feet ; 
With lifted skirts she followed, 

Daintily stepping, while her neat 
Foot-prints in mine were swallowed. 


Back to her mirthful, puzzling face 
I looked across my shoulder, 

And wondered if she’d smile with grace 
On me, should I grow bolder. 


“Why mry not you and I,” I said, 
“Through life thus walk together? 

I’d break the way with happy tread 
Through all life’s snowy weather.” 


She did not answer me a word, 
But one sweet glance permitted, 

And then, before me, like a bird, 
Into the house she flitted. 


And through the snow and from the gloom 
Her fairy foot-prints drew me 

Into the y Be o, cozy room, 
Where love surrendered to me. 


Ah! in our wedded life since then 
Snow-storms have broken o’er me; 
But always, into light again, 
Tis she has walked defore me. 


A Song of the Mole. 
| UNCLE REMUS: PUTNAM COUNTY, GEORGIA. 1862, 


| De jay-bird hunt de sparrer-nes’, 
| De bee-martin sail all ’roun’, 
| De squir’l, he holler fum de top er de tree— 
Mr. Mole, he stay in de groun’; 
He hide en he stay twel de dark drap down— 
Mr. Mole, he stay in de groun’. 


De w’ipperwill holler fum ’cross de fence— 
He got no peace er min’; 

Mr. Mole, he grabble en he dig twel he lan’ 
Un’need * de sweet-tater vine; 

He lan’ down dar whar no sun aint shine, 
Un’need de sweet-tater vine. 





De sparrer-hawk whet his bill on de rail— 
Oh, ladies, lissen unter me, 
Mr. Mole, he handle his two little spade, 
Down dar whar no eye kin see; 
| He dig so fur en he dig so free, 
| Down dar whar no eye kin see. 
| De nigger, he wuk twel de dark drap down, 
, En den Mr. Mole is he; 
| He sing his song de whole night long 
Whar de patter-roller t never kin see; 
He sing en he play—oh, gals, go ‘way!— 
Whar de patter-roller never kin see. 





* Underneath. f Patrol. 
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THE THREE GREAT BIOGRAPHIES OF THE YEAR. 


ces of Thomas Carlyle. 
Silhouettes. I vol. 8vo, gilt top. 
The Memoirs of Prince Me 


by his son, Prince Richard Metternich. 


The Life and 


Dasent, D.C. L. (Jl preparation) .. 


Edited, with Preface, | 
Authorized edition ‘ 
Vols. III. and IV., 
of the Congresses of Laybach, Aix la Chapelle, and Verona, and the Eastern War of 1529. 
Translated by Robina Napier. 


Letters of John T. Delane, late Editor of “The 


xy James Anthony Froude, with 


“1815- 29. Containing particulars 

Edited 
2 vols. 8vo.... 

Times.” By Sir George W. 





Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. V. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


by Professor A. H. Sayce. With illustrations. 


Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


minster. (In press) 


The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Back-boned ape Seer Mammals. 
(Nearly ready) . 
mical Aspects. 


Mivart. Very fully Lllustrated. 
Chinese tion, in its Social and Econo 


ister to China. 1 vol. 8vo 


The Schoolmaster’s Trial; or, Old School and New. 


Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 1 vol. 

Sermons to Students and Thoughtful Persons. B 

Sir William Herschel: His Life and Works. By 
atory, Washington. With a steel Portrait. 


G. - Kingston. I vol. I2mo, 


~The Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle.— 
Even before Mr. Carlyle’s death, it was announced 
that he had placed in the hands of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude his papers, correspondence, and 
other materials for the Life which Mr. Froude had 
his authority to write. But what was of chief and 
immediate importance, it was made known at the 
same time that Carlyle had himself prepared a 
series of Memoirs, so full and intimate as to form 
in reality an autobiography. Since the announce- 
ment, and especially since his death, this book has 
been looked forwith a greater curiosity and higher 
expectations than any work in recent literature has 
aroused. 

It is this book which Mr. Froude has just pub- 
lished simultaneously through his English and 
American publishers,—in accordance with Mr. 
Carlyle’s wish, and under the title which he gave, 
of Reminiscences. As has been intimated, it might 
bear the more pretentious title of a full autobiog- 
raphy without raising any anticipations which it 
would disappoint. Though its contents are ar- 


By Max Miiller. 
Rome and wry - Epechs of Ancient History. By R. Bosworth Smith, 

Dab Kinzer. A Story of a Growing Boy. William O. Stoddard. 1 -m 
By the late tan Smith. 


1 vol. 8vo.. 


By A. Perry. 

The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described and compared with Christianity. 
Legge, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the b 

Epochs of Modern ‘iting Series. 


Llewelyn D. Bevan, D. D., LL. D. 
cdward S. Holden, Professor in the U. 


1 vol. 


Crown 8vo We 

1 vol. 16mo 

~ 

New Edition, Edited, Revised, and ‘ orrected 
By A. P. West- 


Stanley, D. D., Dean of 


By St. Gee rge 


1 vol. 12mo 
By James 
niversity of Oxford. 1 vol. 12mo. 


By F. W. Longman, 


1 vol. 12mo. 
S. Naval Observ- 


12mo 

Ika on the Hill-top, and other Stories. By Professor Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 

The Demon of Cawnpore. Being Part First of 7ke Steam House. 
_Pro ofusely Tlustrated ation 


I vol. sq. 12mo 1.¢ 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. 

1. 
ranged in the form of recollections of those who 
chiefly influenced his life,—his father, his friend 
Edward Irving, and others who were most inti- 
mately associated with him,—yet they chiefly 
result in a picture of Carlyle’s own life, in its every- 
day detail as well as in its higher aspects—and a 
more vivid picture than could perhaps be given in 
any other way. They outvalue any other form of 
autobiography especially in the fact that they 
were written at different periods—the rugged and 
masterly sketch of his father and of his boyhood 
even dating from 1832; so that they are not a 
series of vague remembrances brought together in 
old age, but are really representative of every part 
of his career. From the boyish pictures of his 
father—‘‘the earnest mind”—making his com- 
rades throw their pack of cards into the burning 
kiln,—or of old John Orr, the school-master, pray- 
ing in the haunted house,—up to the account of 
his own greatest achievements and struggles, this 
book has to the full the matchless force, earnest- 
ness, and awakening power of Carlyle’s best days. 
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It is a more important contribution to true litera- 
ture than any posthumous work has proved to be 
for many years. 


Mr. Froude furnishes an introduction, to which | 


his intimate relations with Mr. Carlyle give the 
greatest value ; and his editorial work, done under 
Carlyle’s own direction, constantly adds to the 
worth of the whole. 


The Second Part of Metternich’s Memoirs 
(Volumes III. and IV., 1815 to 1829). The pub- 
lication of the first division of the Metternich 
Memoirs, covering the Napoleonic period, was the 
chief event in the biographical literature of last 
year. The second division, kept back for a year 
longer by the custodians of Prince Metternich’s 
papers, has been waited for with an eagerness 
which its contents certainly justify. 

The interest given to the first epoch by the rev- 
elations as to Napoleon and his time, is, perhaps, 
even surpassed in this by an almost inexhaustible 
store of reminiscence, candid and often caustic 
comment, and personal and political anecdote. 


The Napoleon reminiscences by no means ended 


with the first half of the memoirs—the appearance 
of O’Meara’s book and other personal recollections 
ofthe Emperor calling out from Metternich another 
installment of anecdotes, and a more caustic review 
of Napoleon’s character than even that in the first 
volume. But the most absorbing interest of this 
second part lies in the great diplomatist’s recollec- 
tions and studies of half the leading statesmen of 
the period covered, of a host of famous people out- 
side political life, and of society at large as he wrote 
of it in his most intimate letters to nis wife and 
friends ; while his record of the political events of 
the time makes the publication of these long-sup- 
pressed papers an unsurpassed contribution to 
graver history as well. Finally, Metternich’s own 
account of the measures which made his name fa- 
mous as the chief opponent of liberal ideas, is some- 
thing which every student has long looked forward 
to; and from the murder of Kotzebue until 1830, 
the whole progress of his conflict against modern 
political creeds is here clearly traced by his own 
hand. 


Rome and Carthage.— There has been nothing 
written in anumber of years upon any department 
of ancient history so brilliant, vivid, and scholarly 
as Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s ‘‘ Carthage and the 
Carthagenians.” At the request of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons he has condensed the work some- 
what, to bring it within the limits of a volume of 
their Epochs of Ancient History Series, without, 
however, changing the value or character of the 
book. Mr. Smith writes with great enthusiasm, 
and from a profound acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, and he gives, in a most interesting chapter, 
an account of a visit made by him to modern Car- 
thage, with a description of its present appearance. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s masterly outline of perhaps the most ro- 
mantic chapter in the whole story of the ancient world deserves 
most Coney to become widely popular. ._. Asa general 
history of Carthage, we have no book equal to Mr. B. Smith's in 
brilliancy and completeness.—British Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Smith writes with ease and with a solid foundation of scholar- 

ip. He places the little certainly known of Carthage in a very 


ship. 

clear light, and he brings without bias before the reader the leading 
characteristics of the two great conflicting nations in the most 
memorable war of antiquity.—A tlantic Monthly. 








Max Muller's New Volume of “Chips.”— 


From the two volumes of ‘‘ Selected Essays” just 


| published in England by Professor Max Miiller, 


Messrs. Charles Scrilner’s Sons, his American 
publishers, have gathered all the articles not in- 
cluded in his writings already issued by them, into 
a fifth volume of Chips from a German Workshop. 
The new papers have all appeared within a few 
years, and are of a miscellaneous character. Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s essays, although mainly treating of 
subjects which might be considered purely scientific, 
or even repulsively abstruse, have a literary quality 
and popular character about them that scarcely any 
other writer has been able to impart in an equal de- 
gree to topics of the same nature. His famous 
essays, with the modest title of ‘‘Chips,” have 
scarcely a rival in the influence they have exerted 
in giving stimulus and direction to literary activity 
and scientific study. 

Dab Kinzer, by Mr. William O. Stoddard, is one 
of the delightful tales that have made the heart of 
many a child glow as they were read in ST. 
NICHOLAS from month to month, and it worth- 
ily takes rank with A Jolly Fellowship, The 
Fairport Nine, and the other stories which, after 
running their course in the magazine, have at- 
tained to a separate existence in book form. There 
is abundant opportunity for boy-heroism and manly 
adventure in the nautical expeditions of Dab and 
his friends, and the triumphs and achievements, as 
well as the trials and tribulations, of boy-life, fur- 
nish ample diversity of plot and incident. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. — Modern 
research into the records of the past has had no 
more important result than the interpretation of 
the cuneiform inscriptions whose real significance 
the late Mr. George Smith was the first to discover. 
The great advance in Assyrian scholarship made 
in the last five years has enabled Mr. Sayce, the 
editor of the new edition of Mr. Smith’s book, to 
add much to its value. 

The new edition of the late George Smith's ‘‘ The Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis,” which has been prepared by no less competent a 
scholar than Professor A. H. Sayce, is in effect a new work. ‘ 

It is the result of diligent building upon the broad oundation 
laid by George Smith, by scholars whose enthusiasm has been stim 
ulated and whose linesof investigation have been determined by ine 
work done by that most eminentof Assyriologists.—V, VY. Zvcning 
Post. 

Seward’s Chinese Immigration has been ver) 
widely noticed by the press of all sections of the 
country, and it is uniformly accepted as the most 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Chinese question. 

A volume of unusual importance and interest.—Boston Transcript. 

The thoroughness with which it covers all branches of the subject 
makes it a very valuable contribution to the current discussion of the 
subject —N. VY. 7ribune. 

Mr. Seward’s book is a treasury of information that is needed for 
reference now, while the new us| between our own government 
and that of Peking is pending.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Schoolmaster’s Trial is sure to attract 
more than ordinary attention. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin says: 

“Tue SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIAL is a story of much more than 
ordinary cleverness, freshness, and originality. _ The pictures it 
draws of schoo! life, the quarrels and friendships of pupils, the trou- 
bles ard trials of teachers, are always animated and often amusing. 
But the lively book has a purpose beyond mere amusement, for the 
story, in its progress and its conclusion, teaches an excellent life les- 
son. There is enough of romance in it, also, for readers not over- 
sentimental.” 
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ART IN THE HOUSE. 

Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses. A series of Cantor Lectures delivered before the Soci- 
ety of Arts, 1880, amplified and enlarged. By Rosert W. Ents, 
F. S. A. With twenty-nine full-page illustrations and numerous 
sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top, $3. 50. 

** The object of my course of ‘Cantor Lectures’ was to endeavo 
to lead the public to think more about the artistic furnishing of thew 
houses, to show that géod art could be combined with comfort and 
moderate expense, and that the better and more artistic decoration 
and furniture of modern houses could be combined with Fitness, 
Comrort, and Common Sense, without following the ‘Ciap-Trap’ 
conventionalities and senseless eccentricities which have gone out 
to the world under the grossly m staken, or rather misapplied, de- 
nomination of ‘ Hicu Art.’"—Zxtract from Author's Preface. 





A Political Diary, 1828—1830. By Eowarp 


Law, Lorpy Ettensorovucu. Edited by Loxp CoLcnesrer 2 
vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00 





In the Ardennes. By Karneriwe S. Macqvow 
With fifty illustrations. By Tuomas R. Macquow. 


cloth, $4.00. 


Crown 8vo, 





Madame De Maintenon, A memoir. By Wacrer 
Bennett. Crown &vo, eloth, $4.20. 





Olid Drury Lane. Fifty years’ recollections of author, 
actor, and manager. By Epwarp Srieiinc 
$8.40. 

A Polar Reconnaissance. 
the “Isbjirn”’ in 1879. By Atsert H. Marxkuam. 
and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $6.40. 


2 vols., r2mo, cloth, 





Being the voyage of 
With maps 





Relief Atlas of All Parts of the Earth. 
Thirty-one maps in relief, with text facing each map. By G. P. 
Each map is framed in card-board mounts, guarded, in a 
new style, and the whole half bound in one volume, gilt, 4to, $9.00 

The maps are accurately embossed, and exhibit at a glance the 
leading physical features of the different countries, rendering as far 
as possible geographical instruction wsté/e, in harmony with the 


Bevan. 


general tendency in all branches of education. 





A sketch of modern life 
With frontispiece by the 


Children at Jerusalem. 
in Syria. By Mrs. Hotman Hunt 


author. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 





A History of Creek Sculpture, From the earliest 
times down to the age of Phidias. By A. S. Murray, of the Brit- 


ish Museum. With 70 illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6.75. 





An Index to Shakespearian Thought. 
Being a collection of allusions, reflections, images, familiar and de- 
scriptive passages, and sentiments from the plays and poems of 
Shakespeare, alphabetically arranged, and classified under appro- 


priate headings. By Cecit Arnoip. 8vo, cloth, beveled, $3 00 





Stories of the East, from Herodotus. By 
the Rev. ALrrep J. Cuurcn, author of “ Stories from Homer,” 
etc. With illustrations in colors from ancient frescoes and sculpt- 
ures. izmo, cloth, $2.00. 





Samuel Pepys, and the World he lived in. 
By Henry B. Wueat ey, F. S. A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $3.00. 
Contents: Pepys before the Diary—Pepys in the Diary—Pepys 
after the Diary—Tangier —Pepys’s Books and Collections— London 
—Pepys’s Relations, Friends, and Acquaintances— The Navy—The 
Court—Public Characters—Manners—Amusements—Portraits of 
Pepys—List of Secretaries of the Admiralty, Clerks of the Acts, 
tc., drawn up by Colonel Parley, R. E. 





A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
Derived entirely from the monuments, to which is added a Discourse 
on the Exodus of the Israclites, by Dr. Henry Brucscu-Bey 
Translated and edited from the German (after the unfinished trans- 
By Pump Surrn, B. A 


Second edition, with a new preface, additions, and original notes by 


lation by the late Henry Danly Seymour) 


the author. 2 vols., 8vo (1,000 pages), with maps and illustrations, 


12.00. 





The Enemies of Books. By Witiam Biaves 
Second edition. With etchings, photographs, fac-similes, etc 
12mo, sewed, parchment cover, net, $2.00 

Contents: Fire—Water—Gas and Heat—Dust and Neglect— 
Ignorance—The Bookwonn—Other Vermin—Bookbinders—C ollec- 


tors—Conclusion—Keverence for Old Books 





Fancy Dresses Described ; «+, What to Wear at 
Fancy Balls. By A. Hott. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.46. 





Lares and Penates; or, The Background of Life. 
By Mrs. Cappy. 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 
A description, in lively narrative style, of the most “* esthetic’ 


dwelling-house in Londun—Sir F. Leighton’s 





The Evolutionist at Large. By Gray Atten 


r2mo, cloth, $2.40. 





Life of John, Lord Campbell. A selection from 
his autobiography, diary, and letters. Edited by his daughter, the 


Hon. Mrs. Harvcast.e. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00 





Bookbindings: Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. By 
Joseru Cunpatt. With 28 engravings from examples formerly in 
the possession of Maioli, Grolier, Henry Deux, Diane de Poitiers, 
President de Thou, and other noted collectors; and from the Bib. 
liothéque Nationale, Paris; the National Museum, Nuremburg; 
the Imperial Library, Vienna; and the British and South Kensing- 


ton Museums. Crown 4to, cloth, beveled edges, gilt top, $12.00. 





The New Virginians. By the author of “ Private 


Life of Galileo.” In 2 vols., post 8vo, $7.20 





A Manual of English Prose Literature. 
Biographical and Critical. Designed mainly to show characteristics 
of style. By Wm. Mixto, M. A., Professor of Logic and English 
Literature in the University of Aberdeen. Second edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 566, $3.00. 

“‘ A masterly manual of English prose literature.” —Standard. 





A companion volume to “ Du Maurier’s Sketches of English 
Society.” 
Our People. Sketched by Cuarces Keene from the col- 
lection of ‘Mr. Punch” 


on fine paper, in red and black 


Neaily 400 pictures, luxuriantly printed 
Super-royal quarto, cloth, $10. 50. 





*,* The above books for sale by all book-sellers, or will be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of advertised price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 & 745 Broadway, New-York. 
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+ — — 


Longfellow Birthday Book. — A “ Longfel- 
low Birthday Book,” entirely distinct from any of 
those issued in England, has just been published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It contains, on the 
left-hand pages, choice extracts from the prose and 
poetical writings of Mr. Longfellow for each day 
of the year, and on the right-hand pages, u under 
the several dates, the names of eminent persons 
born on those days, with biank spaces for auto- 
graphs. The selections were made and arranged 
by Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, who has made the 
selections with admirable skill to describe the illus- 
trious men and women named on the right-hand 
pages. The book is embellished with a fine, en- 
tirely new portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and with 
twelve other illustrations, and both in the charac- 
ter of the selections and illustrations, and in iis 
mechanical execution, is one of the choicest birth- 
day books ever published. ($1.00.) 


A New Book by Whittier—* The King’s 
Missive, and Other Poems’ embrace the poetry 
which Mr. Whittier has written since the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The Vision of Echard,” in 1878. The 
book contains a fine steel portrait of Mr. Whittier, 
and in its external appearance will be welcome to 
all lovers of good books. No one needs to be 
assured that its contents are of a character to 
gratify all lovers of true poetry, especially those 
who find in the poetry of Mr. Whittier, in a very 
remarkable degree, certain qualities which lead 
them not only to prize the poetry itself, but to find 
in it a suggestion of something finer even than the 
words express, and also cause them to feel the 
utmost sympathy and reverence for the poet him- 
self. ($1.00.) 


The Servant-Girl Question.—This is one of 
the questions that alwaysinterest. It is always an 
open question—a terribly vital question, as thou- 
sands upon thousands can testify from their own 
painful experience. Any one who can shed light 
on this question, who can give any hints or sug- 
gestions, or possibilities of a satisfactory solution 
of it, is a great public benefactor. Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford has written a little but valuable 
book on this subject, showing not only that she has 
given serious and thoughtful consideration to it, 
but that this consideration has resulted in certain 
conclusions which can hardly fail to be of essential 
service to all housekeepers who shall read them. 


($1.00. ) 
A Book of Great Value.—The Lutheran Quar- 


zerly gives the following impressive testimony to 
the remarkable excellence of Mr. Gladden’s little 
book on ‘* The Lord’s Prayer ’”’: 


This book has given us a most agreeable disappointment. From 
the author's well-known progressive and broad-gauge proclivities, 
we expected to mect with some violent collisions with cardinal doc- 
trines. To be honest, we resolved, on opening the volume, to keep 
a sharp lookout for dangerous tendencies of thought, and to give 
bravely the signal of alarm ; but we became at once so absorbed in 
the lucid, most instructive and edifying exposition of the great 













BOOK-BUYER’S GUIDE. 


Prayer, that the idea of heresy unconsciously vanished from our 
mind, and never returned before we had finished the last page. 
Often as we offer this prayer, and much as we have studied 
over itto give proper expositions of it from the pulpit and in the 
catechism, we shall henceforth pray it more intelligently than we 
ever have before; nay, we have learned, we think, to pray better in 
all our supplications, and to comprehend more in them than has 


been our wont. ($1.00.) 


Early Spring in Massachusetts, selected 
from the journal of Henry D. Thoreau, is a book 
that will be eagerly welcomed by the many admir- 
ers of Thoreau’s peculiar and remarkable genius. 
Though less complete than his essays, these ex- 

racts from his journal are marked by the same 
fine observation, love of nature, and original charm 
of description which make ‘‘ Walden,” “ Excur- 
sions in Field and Forest,” and other books, so 
stimulating and delightful. (16mo, gilt top, 


$1.50.) 


George Eliot's Great Poem.—The recent death 
of George Eliot has naturally recalled public atten- 
tion to all her remarkable writings; not only to 
her unsurpassed novels, but to her poetical works, 
of which ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy” is the most im- 
portant. Blackwood’s Magazine, one of the lead- 
ing critical authorities in England, said of it: 

It is emphatically a great poem—great in conception, great in 
execution. The story is as grand and massive as itis simple. All 
the personages are sharply chiseled, and full of life; the landscapes 
are magnificent, the wise reflections and apt illustrations incessant, 
lavishly enriching every page. ($1.50.) 


Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
including the remarkable papers on Goethe, Rich- 
ter, Schiller, Burns, Voltaire, Johnson, Scott, and 
other essays which have made the name of Car- 
lyle world-famous, are published in four handsome 
volumes, with a fine portrait, by Houghton, Mif- 
flin&Co. Thisis much the best American edition 
of these essays, which rank among the most pro- 
found and permanently important portion of 
English literature. (4 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half 
calf, $15.00.) 


Price Reduced.—The price of Smith’s great 
Dictionary of the Bible, which is not only una- 
bridged from the London edition, but has very 
important additions, made by the editors, Profes- 
sors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other 
eminent American scholars, has been reduced from 
$26.00 to $20.00, in cloth, and correspondingly in 
finer bindings. This is beyond comparison the 
best Bible Dictionary ever published. It contains 
500 more pages than the English edition, and 100 
more illustrations. Dr. Howard Crosby pronounces 
it ** worth more on a Bible-reader’s desk than fifty 
commentaries,” and adds: ‘‘ Those who do not 
possess the Dictionary should not be without so 
rare a help to Bible interest and Bible study.” 

These books can be procured of book-sellers, or 
they will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
prices named, by the publishers. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Literature and Illustrated Fashion Com- 
pined.—When a book presents itself in a new 
cover, one is apt to examine and criticise the 
external appearance more closely, and to accept 
the change as an auspicious omen of success, than 
if it had continued on in the familiar aspect. The 
Spring number, for 1881, of Ridleys’ Magazine is 
deserving of high encomiums for the exceedingly 
tasteful style in which it makes its début. This 
is the second year of the existence of an already 
very popular journal. Quite a large and varied 
collection of choice literature, preceded by an 
unique Spring Greeting, marks the issue, and 
among several interesting sketches may be noted 
for perusal, ‘‘Is She an Heiress?” ‘‘ Historical 
Gossip on Fans,” ‘‘ Wanderings in Japan,” and 
a paper on a literary celebrity, of whom many 
journals and newspapers, as the brief biographical 
record leads us to infer in the opening paragraphs, 
have of late been holding animated discussions. 
A special communication from Paris, and a 
lengthy report of metropolitan modes, will un- 
doubtedly greatly entertain lady readers. 

The catalogue annexed to the literary depart- 
ment is always an important feature of each issue, 
and is rendered specially attractive by almost 
numberless fine illustrations. It is prefaced with 





a reliable guide to shopping in New-York, and 
includes all the requisite instructions to the unin- 


itiated of the best way to dictate their wishes, 
make known their selections, the surest and most 
inexpensive means of transportation, beside the 
methods to facilitate the delivery of goods as much 
as possible. 

To inexperienced individuals it must seem in- 
credible that so many independent departments 
could thrive and increase in one emporium, as is 
named in this exposition of their mammoth estab- 
lishment. Recently, a gentleman, well known in 
business circles, expressed the opinion that New- 
York had not one-twentieth part of the trade 
from distant localities it was destined yet to enjoy, 
because the community had not been made fully 
aware of the magnitude of stock, and the celerity 
with which orders could be filled. 

Ladies may often hesitate about indulging 
themselves in New-York shopping, for fear the 
cost of the desired goods or that of conveyance 
might exceed the funds given them for careful 
disposal. Economy is not meanness except by 
an unseemly distortion of motives. It is the duty 
of all right-minded people not to spend rashly or 
recklessly the means good fortune or industry has 
provided them with. Aidleys’ Magazine and Cat- 
alogue is admirably calculated to inform upon all 
such matters, and to prove an accurate assistant 
as to prices, since the latter are attached to every 
representation. 


*,* The present number has an extensive exhibit of the prevailing 
fashions for the season. At the merely nominal terms asked for 
subscriptions, no lady ought to be without it, and she may send 
with the assurance of obtaining profitable literary entertainment, 
and an invaluable aid to convenience and economy. 


50 cents per annum; 15 cents single copy. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SONGS SERIES 
OF HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, 
By Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D. D. 

The latest and best books by this author, whose 
famous ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary” has had a sale 
of more than half a million copies, are now found 
in the ‘*‘ Spiritual Songs Series,” as follows : 

Spiritual Songs for Churca and Choir, 
Containing 1,086 hymns, 509 tunes, chants, etc., 
richly and strongly bound, and printed on tinted 
paper. Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler says: ‘‘It is the 
best hymn and tune book in America.” Retail 
price, $1.50, with large discounts to churches. 

Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, 
Compiled from the larger work (with some valua- 
ble additions ,, for the use of prayer-meetings and 
smaller churches. 553 hymns, 330 tunes; ele- 
gantly bound. The N. Y. Odserver considers it 
** comprehensive, sufficient, convenient, and excel- 
lent.” 75 cents, with special rates to churches. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School, 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red cloth 
and strongly sewed, containing hymns and tunes 
of a high class, intended to cultivate, as well as to 
interest, young people. It has been said that ‘it 
marks the opening of a new era in Sunday-school 
song.” The Congregationalist considers it ‘‘ the 
best book of the sort within our knowledge.” To 
schools, in quantities, 40 cents. Sample copies 
sent for 25 cents. SCRIBNER & Co. N. Y. 

Back Numbers of Scribner's Wanted.— 
The publishers will pay retail price for back num- 
bers of SCRIBNER’S (in a limited quantity) of the 
following dates: November, 1870, June, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1871, December, 1873, and Sep- 
tember and December, 1875, i/ in good condition 
for binding. The covers and advertising pages 
may be torn, but the magazine itself should be 
neither torn nor soiled. SCRIBNER & Co. N. Y. 


Subscribers to “L'Art”’ for 1881, who send 
in their names prior to July ist, will receive gra- 
tuitously a magnificent etching by Champollion, 
after a painting by Casanova, entitled ‘‘ Un Coin 
dans le Jardin,” a brilliant and piquant subject 
of the Spanish-Roman school, representing the 
pious and platonic flirtation of a Spanish Moza 
and a Capuchin Monk. Size, 18% by 15 inches. 
An elaborate circular, giving full particulars, may 
be had on application to 

J. W. Bourton, N. Y. 


Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, sculpture, architectural 
subjects, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per doz. 
Send stamp for catalogue of 1,600 subjects. 

Joun P. SouLe, Publisher, 338 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, New-York, has imported 
an edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon for 1880. 





706 Broadway, 
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SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY AND ST. NICHOLAS ABROAD. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION OF AMERICAN 
WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


THE following review of the First Series of PRooF © 


IMPRESSIONS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY AND ST. 
NICHOLAS appeared in the “ London Times” of De- 
cember 28, 1880. 

(The series referred to is now out of print, but copies 
of the second, issued a few months since, can still be 


supplied by the publishers or dealers at $5.00. The | 


portfolio is a collection of fifty choice proofs, unbound, 
and put up in a handsome case. ) 

“The illustrations which we have before us are proof 
impressions of engravings which have appeared from 
time to time in the pages of SCRIBNER’s and Sr. 
NICHOLAS magazines, published in New York, and, 
though they are all of comparatively small size, they 
posseys qualities which are not only rare in wood-cut- 
ting, but which, as far as we know, have never been 
previously obtained. Of these, perhaps the most 
marked is the absolute want of the sharp, somewhat 
scratchy line, striking in effect but whoily deficient in 
tone and depth, which is such an almost invariable 
element in ordinary wood-work. These illustrations 
manage, by the extreme delicacy and skill of their 
execution, to preserve the clearness and vivacity which 
are characteristic of good wood-engraving, po yet to 
combine with this a painter’s quality of softness and 
delicately graduated light and shade, which only the 
most able of European engravers attempt in this 
medium, and which is yet maintained fairly consistently 
throughout the whole of the volume before us. Such 
a picture as the ‘ Ready for the Ride,’ engraved by T. 
Cole from a picture by Mr. Chase, affords a good 
example. Here the dark cloth habit of the young 
lady, the felt hat with its broad riband, the dogskin 
gloves and silver-mounted whip,—in fact, all the little 
details of the picture,—are rendered not only with 
strict regard to their texture, but with a clear sugges- 
tion of the color represented. Another example, en- 
graved by the same artist, gives a still better proof of 
the same merits. This is called ‘The Griffin at 
Work,’ and represents a man sketching an open 
country landscape. This cut is a reproduction of a 
drawing in Indian ink, and presents a really wonderful 
fac-simile of brush-work. It is noticeable that the 
effect in this and other cuts of this volume is not of 
that startling black and white kind which is familiar 
to our readers as the most favorite style of cheap 
modern wood-cutting, in which all the lights are of the 
same lime-light quality, and all the shadows are black 
asink. In this work nothing of the half-tone is lost, 
and the effect of painting is gained by the most minute 
and various arrangement of delicate line—indeed, so 
industrious and accurate is the work when it is exam- 
ined with the aid of a lens, that it is difficult to believe 
such engraving can be produced in the pages of a 
cheap monthly magazine. 

“ Another point which should be noticed is the manner 
in which the depth and richness of the etched line are 
fac-similed in some of these illustrations, particularly 
those by Mr. Whitney. There is, in the beginning of 
the book, a reproduction of one of Mr. Whistler’s 
etchings, entitled ‘ Joe’ (executed, as is usual in Mr. 
Whistler’s work, in pure line), in which the lines of the 
wood-cut seem to have almost the same rich freedom 
as in the original etching ; and how great and unusual 
a merit this is may be judged by its having hardly ever 
been attempted. A contrast between this last picture 
and another reproduction of Mr, Whistler’s work 
called ‘The White Lady’ is instructive, as showing 
the wide range taken by these transatlantic wood- 
engravers. e work to be fac-similed this time is in 


oil. Probably no picture could have presented greater 
difficulties to the wood-cutter, who is, in this instance, 
Mr. T. Cole. The difficulties, however, have been met 
and vanquished. The white lady is there, with a white 
flower in her hand, against a white curtain, and every 
subtle variation and harmony of the original work has 
been kept most faithfully and beautifully. We might 
take many such examples from these pages. For hint- 
ing at color in wood-engraving, for richness of line and 
delicacy of work, these proofs from SCRIBNER’s 
MONTHLY magazine leave nothing to be desired,— 
except that our English artists should go and do 
likewise.” 

“ WooD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA” is the subject 
of the leading article in a late number of the great 
French art periodical, “ L’Art.’’ The paper is written 
by Mr. }: Comyns Carr, the London editor of * L’ Art,” 
and is illustrated with thirteen wood-cuts from Scrib- 
NER’S MONTHLY and one from St. NICHOLAS. 


The writer says, after speaking of the progress of 
engraving in England and France : 

“Let us observe the particular and entirely inde- 
pendent movement which has recently been developed 
in America. Every one who has seen the illustrated 
magazines of the United States must know that wood- 
engraving in the United States has made a progress 
which it would be an injustice not to recognize. The 
drawings, usually of small dimensions, have allowed 
the engraver to devote himself to giving the greatest 
possible perfection to refined delicacy of execution. 
In that country, they have attempted, with remarkable 
success, to reproduce also oil and water-color paintings, 


| as well as the grain and touch of crayon drawings. 


The feeling of absolute fidelity inspired by these exper- 
iments gives to the reproduction of line drawings all 
the charm of the most exquisite delicacy and the most 
irreproachable truth. 

“Thanks to the courtesy of the proprietors of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY Magazine and St. NICHOLAS, 
we can place before our readers specimens of the 
various styles of American engraving. It will be seen 
that they reproduce almost all the effects which art is 
capable of rendering. Some belong to the old ortho- 
dox method, so long followed by the artists of all 
schools. In others we see an attempt to reproduce 
the lines of an old drawing, as in the ‘ Head. of Christ,’ 
by Leonardo. A portrait of Mr. Whistler, by himself, 
shows the cleverness of the engraver in reproducing 
the touch of an oil painting. Two portraits, those of 
President Lincoln and the poet Bryant, show how far 
drawings in red or black crayon may be imitated. * *” 

“ The wood-cuts in SCRIBNER have always been far 
in advance of our English work, being indeed veritable 
works of art, and well worthy of careful preservation.” 
—WNottingham ( Eng.) Guardian. 

* Those who can recall the excitement with which 
the advent of Charles Dickens’s works in their serial 
form was watched, can appreciate the feelings with 
which we hail the arrival of this transatlantic monthly. 
It stands head and shoulders above everything which 
reaches our shores, and puts to shame many of our so- 
called high-class home productions. In point of letter 
press, illustrations and general get-up, it carries the 
palm.” —Dudley (Eng.) News. 

“ This periodical is a triumph of careful editing and 

rfected publication, and it must fairly be owned that 
in the matter of illustration, and paper, and printing, it 
far exceeds anything that is done as yet in England.” — 
Lioyd’s (London, Eng. ). 

“ SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is the very best illustrated 
magazine published.” —Birmingham CEng.) Mail. 
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SYPHER & CO. 739 and 741 Broadway, 
New-York, have a highly interesting collection of 
Antique and Modern Furniture and Works of 
Art, to which they invite the attention of connois- 
seurs. There are a few articles from the great 
San Donato collection of Prince Demidoff, and 
more will shortly be received from the firm’s envoy 
who 1s traveling in Europe. 

Second-hand English and other Sterling Silverware, Bronzes 
that have served as household ornaments but are as good as new, 
Furniture of different historical periods and many lands, and 


a great variety of other interesting objects, may be examined 
with pleasure and profit without any obligation to purchase. 


SYPHER & Co. 739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 





MOUNTAIN AIR 


Supplied in your homes and offices by means of the 


American Ozone Generator. 


OZONE is the natural and effectual destroyer of those products of decomposition which 
are the most fruitful causes of disease. It neutralizes the DEADLY CARBONIC OXIDE, 
one of the most poisonous gases known, and which, unlike Sulphureted Hydrogen, gives no 
warning of its presence by its odor. 

Over Scarlatina it is believed to have absolute control CHOLERA and YELLOW 
FEVER cannot spread where OZONE is found. 

In Diphtheria and Typhoid, its effects are wonderful. 

In Hay Fever, it is pronounced by those who have tested it to be nearly a SPECIFIC. 

In Intermittent, Marsh, or Malarial Fevers, it is of inestimable value. 

FEVER AND AGUE cannot exist where there is OZONE. 

By its mysterious chemistry it changes pollution into sweetness and removes the offensive- 
ness of the sick-chamber, filling it with fresh and pleasant odors. 

At the request, and under the direction, of one of the most eminent physicians of New- 
York, we have perfected and are now ready to supply a cheap, simple, and effective Ozone 
Generator, which can be placed in a room, and will supply Ozone sufficient to purify the air of 
an entire house. We make two sizes: 


for $3.50. | No. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


HexrocrarH Co. 22 & 24 Church St. New-York. 





MISCELL. ANEOUS ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Go 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1880 $47,116,244.37 
RECEIVED IN 1880: 
For Premiums 
EERE ESAT Oe aS ee ; 


Profit and Loss 
8, 150,059.60 


$55,266,303.97 


To POLICY-HOLDERS: 
Death-claims and matured Endowments $3,685,146.27 
Surplus returned to Policy-holders 1,798,654.86 
Lapsed and surrendered Policies 929, 894.25 


Ps SE IE hn ned dds ce ducwcks idvcdan chevdebe ddan cee bddchsbandued $6,413,695.38 


EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents. . 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all others employed on salary 
Medical Examiners’ Fees 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other Expenses . 


$7,432,675.27 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1880 $47,833,628.70 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 
Loans upon Stocks and B 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..... 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company..... é 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds 
Cost of State Bonds 
nl enone ce nett ticks ankaedeh oes bahGeesheaphebncakdhhedadeee vanibbbakehened 
EE EEE, A EEE Pe eee LE SOE ee ne ee [ 
Cost of Bank Stock... TIO, 194.00 
Cost of Railroad Stock z 26,000.00 
Cash in Bank. € 3,286, 819. 32 
Balance due from agents, secured. inh dba chs teeadadhwdee téntensd nachos dheeonnens véebnenns . 61,435.03 


$47,833,628.70 
ADD: 
Interest due and ¢ .. ++. $1,159,251.12 
Rents accrued... 30,688.68 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 
Net premiums in course of collection 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 
$1,659, 000.68 


Gross AssETS, DECEMBER 31, I ealiiiaanss 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all Ey policies, net, ety: 4 = cent. interest .$45,006,472.00 
All other liabilities 1, 135,001.93 
——————— ._ $46, 141,473.93 


SURPLUS by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent... thodbwisephueéeneserdeddbvsndavdecnustassdan $3,351, 155.45 
SuRPLUs by New-York Standard, 4% per cent, about 000, 


Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1880... ......4++cscceceseeeeceeeeeeees 7-7 ~ cent. 
Policies in force December 31, 1880, 64,343, insuring $162, 105, 367.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS. Assistant Secretary. 








THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of late firm STARR & MARCUS,) 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, MADISON SQUARE, New-York. 


IMPORTER of finest Diamonps, Pearis, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, and other Precious 
Stones; Cameos, Watches, Mantel and Traveling Clocks, artistic Bronszes, Porcelain, ett., and 
MANUFACTURER of Rich Jewelry and Sterling Silverware. This establishment aims at entire 
originality and artistic beauty of design, with the most skillful workmanship in the production of 
every article, Besides the finest and costliest Jewels, the stock includes the latest styles, in full 
variety, of best and medium class Jewelry—all at very moderate prices. Visitors, with or without 
intention to purchase, are always welcome to inspect the stock, which is one of the most extensive in 


the United States. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“The late firm of STARR & Marcus attained a celebrity second to none for good taste and versatile genius 
in manufacture, and Mr. STARR, having removed from the old John street head-quarters to the fine situation, No. 
206 Fifth avenue, carries with him a prestige whose weight it would be hard to compute.”—V. Y. Zvening Post. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
a é BAKER’S 
aay sy... CHOCOLATE, 


about " The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’sS 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


7 Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confeo 


Price $15.00. 


groups are packed, without extra charge, to to any 
of the world, and their safe arrival guaranteed. If intended 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as directed. 
Illustrated Catalogues can be had on application, or will be 
mailed by inclosing Ten Cents to ° 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New-York. 
Visitors are always welcome. 





tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





10 MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SCIENCE IN AID OF THE HOUSEWIFE. | PAPER HANGINGS. 

“* Mending of all kinds of clothing, table and bed linen, etc., and R. GLEDHILL, 894 Broadway ccopetee Sons & Taylor's), New. 
elegant embroidery, is now done on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle | York. Importer of French and Old English Paper Hangings. 
Sewing-Machine, without an attachment. Wenders will never BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD 
cease in this age of progress.""—Scientific A merican. y P 4 of th oe 

HOSPHATES, com of the inci- 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE IN NERVOUS ples of the ox brain and wheat germ. Physicians have peeceanes 
DISEASES. 200,000 packages with the best results in ail forms of nervous exhaus. 

W. A. Hammonp, M. D., late Surgeon-General of the U.S. _ tion, impaired vitality, or weakened digestion, either in children or 

Army, said that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phos- wn persons. It is the best preverttive of consumption and al! 


hate a young lady recovered her reason, who had been rendered iseases of debility. For sale by-druggists or by mail, $1.00. 
insane by a dream. F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


5 It Prevents the Hair from Falling. 
It Promotes its Healthy Growth. 
It is not Greasy nor Sticky. 


It Softens the Hair when Dry. 


COCOAINE., ) } Se27cssce" 
THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYING. 
Patented May 18th and June Ist, 1880. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


100 copies of any writing or drawing can be made in twenty minutes, without the use of water, acids, or a press. 


The Hektograph is invaluable to Merchants or Bankers, and all who desire to duplicate writings or drawings of any description, for 
it is the best, simplest, and cheapest method known for that purpose. Over 200,000 have been sold in this country. Its success is 


unprecedented. 
Itis cheap, simple, and useful. Patents having now been issued to us for this valuable process, the manufacture, use, or sale of any 


latine copying-pad without our license and authority is an infringement of our rights, and will be prosecuted to the full extent of 


law. 
We guarantee sitisfaction and full protection to all purchasers of the Hektograph. Send for circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO. Nos. 22 and 24 Church Street, New-York. 


RATTAN CARRIAGES,-STAR AND SCROLL BODY. 


The body of the carriage represented in above 
cut is made of the whole Rattan, Scroll, and Star 
Panel work; Hard-Wood Gear, Varnished; Steel 
Springs; Nickeled-Handle Tips, Hub Caps, and 
Rims, Canopy Rod and Clasp; Back and Seat Up. 
holstered in Cretonne, Terry, or Serge,— Brown, 
Drab, Blue, and Crimson,—in plain or figured 
goods. Parasol and Kurrachee Rug to match up- 
holstery in color. 


PRICE, $35. 


Same as above, with Silk or Plush upholstery in 
Blue, Brown, and Crimson; Silk Parasols to match 
in color. 


PRICE, $45. 


Also manufacturers of all kinds of Rattan 
Chairs and Furniture. 














WAKEFIELD RATTAN CO. 


SALESROOMS: 
Boston, 
New-York, 
Chicago, 
San Francisco. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEEL 














CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength of 

its perfume are the peculiar fascinations of 

this luxurious article, which has acquired popularity 

unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home or foreign 
manufacture. 


ecabas BOATS AND CANOES. | =o suHOPpPING 


A REVOLUTION IN BOAT-BUILDING. Tens for Ladies and Gent onde . of all kinds at- 

A combination of , Lightness, Strength, | tended to with judgmentand taste. References in all parts of the 
Beauty, Speed, and Durability never before achieved. couatay Circular with information furnished on application to 
For 25 cents, will mail section showing construction. Catalogue Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, P. O. Box 1654, New-York 


gratis. 











RACINE BOAT CO. 248 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


WHAT SHALL I SLEEP ON? 


This question is fully met and answered in 





The Hartford Woven Wire Mattress ts 


WARRANTED NEVER TO SAG, NEVER TO NEED A REPAIR, NEVER TO MAKE A NOISE. 


DURBABILITY, COMFORT, ECONOMY, and HEALTHFULNESS Combined. 


The “ Hartford” mattress is durable—it will last a life-time; one-third of every person’s life ought to be spent 
in sleep, hence the necessity for a perfect sleeping Pe ery The “ Hartford ” mattress affords the greatest 
comfort ; conforming to the body, it makes a most delightful bed. The “ Hartford” mattress will never wear out 
or need a repair. Requiring over the mattress only a blanket or a very light mattress, much is saved in the way 
of expense in not being obliged to purchase heavy hair mattresses or other over-bedding. The Hartford Woven 
Wire Mattress is free from the disagreeable noises so annoying in the upright spiral spring. The Hartford mat- 
tress always keeps its shape, being as elastic and flexible after fifteen years’ use as when first manufactured. 
Investigate its merits. Buy only the genuine “ Hartford.” Take no other. Beware of imitations and infringe- 
ments. Every mattress marked “ Hartford.” For prices, catalogues, or any desired information, address 

HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


Mention Scribner's Monthly. Henry Roserts, Sec’y. Bex 148, Hartford, Conn, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The patents owned and controlled by the Harrrorp Woven Wire Marrress Company hav- 
ing been Twice sustained in the Unrrep States Courts (see decisions rendered in the Circuit Court, Northern Disunct of Iinois, on the 
J. M. Farnham patent, assigned to the Woven Wire Mattress Company, Harttord, Conn.), the PUBLIC ARE HEREBY WARNED NOT TO PUR- 
CHASE woven wire mattresses from unauthorized imrraTors or from InFRINGERS of the Hartrorp Company's Parents, as ALi such 
purchasers will be made EQUALLY LIABLE with the vender or manufacturer for injuries to the Hartford Company's rights 

& Injunctions are now pending against all unlawful manufacturers and venders 
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ANTS 


SEEDS EE 





s26Q0000 


to o> Castrent, Cie 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf 
quires no Bushing, 
Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest 1, ng 
ae American Agricuiturist says: 3“ Very cule. geet productive 
and good; quality not to be surpassed. 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
* American Wonder,” send to us and get the Ss Bliss’ Amer- 
— Observe our fac-simile on every pac 
rs.—One-fourth pint ee 20 cents; —— ¥g 65 cents, 
on $1.25; by mail, 
Our Novelty Shee‘ tr ghving tel full particulars, mailed free, 


a 0 





STABLISHED 1845. 
300 BE TIFUL ILLUSTRA 
With arch rp Xy FAYTS of a Group IO TRATIONS, _. lescrip- 
tive priced list of 2,400 varieties of Frower and Veorrasie 
seeds—wit! = ay pee information — their pny 4 
applicants enclosing cents, which can be 
ucted from first fer for goed, ” = 

Address, B, K. BLISS 4: BONG, 34 Barefsy Street, New York, 









THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
*BEAUTIF EVER OOMING 


The op ge anaes makin; Pests BUSINESS 
OF 50 LARCE u ES fo s alone. 
We deliver Strong Pot Plants, suitable for i = iate bloom 
ao » Posty aid, at all post-offices. Prdlenhd varie ties, 
our choice, all labe led, for St; 12 for 3 19 for $3; 26 
for $44 35 for $5; 75 for $103 100 for $13. We CIVE 
AY, in Premiums and Extra _— ROSES than 
ps eatdblishane nts grow. Our NE DE, 4 complete 
Treatise on the Rose—70 pages, elegantly pha ak Ml peered 
newest and choicest varieties — free to all. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Crowers, West Crove, Chester Co., Pa. 








RYTHI 
FORTHE 


/ j/ 
. ACtact sone. 
TLANODT S ANDT ST.,.NEW YC 












CHOICE PLANTS < LOW PRICES 


These collections (Strawberries excepted), packed te carr 
safely a ay — journey if the order is rent net. 

re ay mall packages; purchasers pay express charges. 
nt , Shall be pleased to 
dowie but can not divide a collecti: 


™ V brent .50. 1B hiton, 306. 
=n a8, 5 
1 M o Bo. 


F y tial, § $2. 50 by express, $2.25. 
STE WEERE ’ 
2 Kirkwoc i Mar 12 Longfellow, 12 Warren, 
8 Buillant,” 13Glendate, 12 Fperreem, Rr crK 
©. Downing, 12 — ag. Hy friumph, m.' 2 of 
aw ell Order — cr he supply "of Bide is 


y express, $3.00 
HASPRE RRIES— . 
0 Highland Hardy _ateay 10 Brandywine (later), 


io eels ~) ter) ‘ail, 81 so. Tanne 90. 
- . ° express, le 
A RARE OFFEI — 
1 Hy Sranges, Pa = we 1 Viburnum Plicatum, 


= Lent (H. P. one year old plants, choice varieties, my 
ec 
x Grapes (Prentiss, Moore’s Early, Brighton. aed 
80 Raspberries, including 10 C uthbert, 10 
12 Blackberries (Sny: ‘. re , 
6 Currants ( and V 
100 Choice Straw t4, = batestion of varieties). 
By express only for 85.00. 
Descriptive Catal oque free, Strawberry Culture for \c.stamp,. 
GEO. 5. WALES, . Rochester, N. ¥. 





Will be mailed rres to all spplicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravin, 
about pazes, and full descriptions, prices and directions Ee 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower eee 
Soon, ates nvaluable to all. £00 forit. Add 
FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 












BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
by A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOORG 


We will i free by mal ay guarantee their safe 
arrival in good con On, our choice Th sorts. 
60 { ETS For dtthon 12 k& 7 
a SO Verbenas, 81; 15 Becket 
jants, jo Geraniuime A! 
uf y JEW ANI a 


Paton s U3 6 
s 0 


others — 
>» and many 
For your choice of varieties, see our ait = 
Catalogue, with colased plate, free to al! 
offer an immense stock of M 
Grape- ental’ Fruit and 
ee rees, Oye Bante y 
Si; 8 Apple ite 4 bear berries 81 8 
3,8 Aprile, ar, > 
3 A) pe iy Catal 


y.- t Chest a ~" 
Catal ~ yt [1 colored strawberries) 
STORES, HknlisOw'e 66. nesville, 0. 











e.. 


— 














Flushing, 


All desirable 


ing large quantities 





issena Nurseries. 


Parsons & Sons Company, 


varieties of Fruit and Ornamental 
of Japan Maples, 
Hardy Azaleas, and many new and rare introductions. 


Send three 3-cent postage stamps for NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUES. 


(Limited) 


N. Y. near New-York City. 


Trees and Plants, inclfid- 


Roses, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 





SMALL FRUITS! 


ANTS for the million, eT whut ry 
ill oan book, “SUCCESS WITH 8. Ss,” 











LANDRETH Ss’ 
(784 SEEDS are the BEST 188] 


If not sold in your town, you can get 
them by mail. Drop us a Postal Card 

for Catalogue and Prices. Oldest and most extensive S. 

Growers in the United States. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S EED $! y BURPEE’S 


BAA, 
— | in order to introduce them 
oy OF SEEDS FO 





to thousands of new TRIAL 


om fer a 8 iT RIAL 
TY. taut Ce 





Tomato (this alone ~4 * - nA —y —~ > Improwed Furntp 
Beat Norfolk ae ee —— ee Me wert me), Turn 

nese a ese Parsnip, an man Squash. il the above, with full 
cue tions, ees for only | fie, = iso 10 packets ieee <4 for Be. 
for trial. Remit in postage st brig ee for 1551, 
beautify tnustrated boom ree, aw rite for it. A &Co., 
Beed W archouse, 219 and 221 Church Street, ™ 





red, smooth, 
 — Packets, 25 cents; five for 1.00, 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1881 
market gardener, 








One hundred best sorts plants, cur- 
rants, grapes, etc. See our prices 


S before buying of others. Illus- 
t E @ trated catalogue free. 
OS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 








= a very liberal offer. CerCata- 
gue sent free ; 
Corn all-on-Hudson, 
ew- York. 


© as many ounces 





800,000 No. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over eighty varieties. Among which can be found kinds suited 
to all sections, including all the new and old standard sorts. Also 
300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them extra long-keeping varictics, 
adapted to Southern planting or wherever long-keeping apples are 
desirable. 1 also offer a fu'l line of all kinds of Nursery stock, at 
— to suit the times. Apple and Peach Trees, Grape Vines, 

aspbernies, Blackberries, Strawberries, Roses, Shrubbery and Hot- 
house plants sent by mail to all sections. Catalogues, showing how 
and what to plant, with much valuable inform ation, mailed gratis 
to all applicants. RANDOLPH PETERS, 

Great Northern and Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


That = send hy By by my to any post-office, free of cost, 13 





Roses for $1.25; 36 00, Strong plants, your choice, each 
labeled. Will bloom all Ba in the open ground. Large assort- 
ment of Geraniums and other F'owering Plants atsame price. New 
Ger. Leviathan gratis on $3.00 orders. Catalogue of new Plants 
and Seeds free. SEEDS, 10 Packets, our choice, Nadel or Vege 

table, for 25 cents. Try them. None better. Liberal inducements to 
persons ordering. Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


Kieffer’s Hybrid Blight-Proof Pear, 


At two years from bud produces handsome fruit of 
good quality, 10 to 14 inches around and weighin 
A complete list of Nursery ont 
Greenhouse stock. Best Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and Blackberries. Forty Years among Pears; 
Forty Years among Small Fruits; either by mail 
for 15 cents; —* for 25 cents. Catalogues of 
fruits and flowers free 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 


Our large J!lustratea 
Catalogueof everything 
for Farm and Garden 
mailed free to all, 
€7""Send for it at once. 
It costs nothing ; may 


save you a great deal. 


mune 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. *Pastessipise’s 


Apples & Pears. Cherries & Piums. 
(Established in 1870.) 


MERRELL & COLEMAN, Nurserymen, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Best Trees at lowest prices. Correspond. 


Grape Vines and Ornamental Shrubs 
Small Fruits. and Trees. 





























NEWROSES 


Hybrid Teas.—Combini in Ia degree th 
nies and brilliant colors of the = Roses, 


with the sweet perfume liti 
and soft shades of the iconen 


To customers of last year it will be sent 
eir applying for it. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
 aceenetiatieallnliisteihineeed anne 








We will send our Catalogue for 
188i 
a full and descriptive list 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 


Cladiolus, Lillies, Roses, 


plates, 

free to all who send their address. 
Application may be made to 
179,181,and 183 Main Street, 











! SI 
Y. 








Is an Elegant Book of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Pinte, and 600 illustrations, with Descriptions 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and directions for growing. 
Sent free, by mail, for ro cents. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Frorat 
GuweE will tell how to get and grow them. e 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.—j32 Pages. 
Acolored Plate in every number, and many fine Engravings. Price 
$1.25 a year; five copies for $5.00. Specimen Numbers sent for 

10 Cents; 3 trial copies for 25cents. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥. 





6 Tube Roses, - 
16 Gladiolas, all floweri 
Of each of the above 


deve collections 
mail free. Send for catalogue. 


*.B. P. CRITCHELL® 

















W FRUIT AND — 
M SaNaMENTAL TREES 


Besides t and most complete peered 
aos of P—- Ornamental Trees in the 
we have t the Pleasure to offer the Rateeies 
Choice Novelties: APPLES.—Red Bietigheimer, 
Stump, Sutton Beauty. PEAKS.—Souvenir du Con- 
etite Marguerite, Ansault. PEACH ES.—Wa- 
“Conkling. 


rloo, GRAPE~.—Monroe, Rochester, 
Lady Washington: oth RAW BER KIENS.—Sharpless 
and others. 80, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 


ms,etc. We — 8 secure 


Shrubs, Eve 
all who 


and 
the best novelties at ty and abroad, 
intend to to pins should not fail to comme our Cata- 
logues, which contain full descriptions of all the new 
and old fruit t= ornamental 


ced tal 
Fruits: with; plate, 5 cts. ; 


mental we etc., wit! J, 
No. 
or 1 


FLLWANGER & BARRY, roca, .y. 
TEDL MERLE TELL SOND BON AEN ABE Ig 


HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
SHRUBS, CLIMBERS, Etc. 


Our New Catalogue _ Price List for 1881 is now ready. It 
contains the largest and finest selection of the above plants 
in the U.S. Many NOVELTIES, including 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


which cannot b= found elsewhere. The following rare or desirable 
sorts are especially scssmmeanded s 





Dos. 

Chrysanthema 25 best aorte . $2 25 *ybe. 
Chrysanthemum tescens, New French Marguerite 30 
— ematis — + Scarlet Clematis - - $5 00 50 
cae Climbing Gentian 5 00 50 
Dephintum Cask ‘Gn rianum, New and Fine 5 00 50 
a zebrina, Zebra Grass 2 60 25 
we K plenty i pam Iria ----+++ = 2 50 25 
neepediann m, Edelweiss .- « 5 00 50 





Pronia tonulfolian, fi. pl. SVderl'va Peony 750 75 
The above, together with nearly 1,000 species and varieties, 

pi be sent prepaid by mail to any part of the U.8., on receipt 

of pri 

WOOLSON & CO. Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 





ILLUSTRATED 





CATALOGU 


ent Fisata for 1261 i 
tow ready. $6 pages, 75 illus- 





— carniet 
35 New 
H a Peet rs, etc. weerrinadt 
Hyts best in int the gy OF as ware Cie 8 urs 


tand them. Aitets 
sae mg 7 r. en ert Little a ae N. J. 








ety 


PLANT | 


AND GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. aon + “oi pine paid, RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


rooCumber!’ ee? 00, 25 Cuthbert, red. 
en of Market,red 


7s. Sharpless. les uoe 
roo Crescent we ponte emg red. 
100 Wilson's Albany. Bs Gregg, black. 
100 Charles Downing. NY, soMammothCiust. bik, 


GRAPE VINES. * BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
12 Concord. | CLAYT aay 3 35 Kittatinn 
12 Hartford Prolific. |DescriptiveC atalogue 35 Wilson's Early. 
8 Martha, white. Free. P.O. x 64. 35 Dorchester. 
Money- Orders must be drawn on Smyrna, Del. 




























MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRITCHELL’S PLANT CABINET. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 
102 Choice Growing PLANTS Sent by Express Free. 
$20.00 Worth of PLANTS for $5.00. 


We will send by Sots charges paid, for $5.00, all of the plants below named. They are growing in a flat wooden box made 
for the purpose, well packed with moss and soil on the roots so they can be transplanted into pots, or into the ground when weather 
is suitable. They are grown with the new process of moss mulching, and will carry to a distance with perfect safety. We pay the 
charges on all, except California, Colorado, and Oregon ; on t 50 cents extra, or $5. so for the package. We cannot make 
any change im the assortment, as they are grown in the box, and not put in before shipping. 
THE FOLLOWING PLANTS ARE CROWINC IN THE CABINET: 
12 Roses ; good sorts, all different, including M. Neil and Cornelia Cook. 12 Geraniums ; the best single and double, all 
different. 4 Fuchsias ; 2 single and 2 double. 4 ms ; sorts, including J. Douglass. 4 Lantanas ; all different. 
2 Abutilons; 1 white and i yellow. 4 Saivias; ite, scarlet, striped, and ed. 8 Verbenas; all different. 
42 Coleus ; all new ones, the t. 12 Basket Plants ; in 42 sorts. 4 Petunias : ingle and double. i Heliotropes ; 
including one white one. 4 Begonias; all different. 4 Daisies. 4 Pansies. 8 Carnations. 
Six to same address, for $25.00. This entire collection of GrowinG Pants will be sent by Express on receipt of 
$5.00. Send money by Post-office Money Order, or by Registered Letter. Address 


B. P. CRITCHELL, 197 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE TREES AND PLANTS 
AT THE OLD NURSERIES AT FLUSHING, N. Y. OF 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 

are in variety and in excellent condition, embracing the best 
kinds of Trees and Plants, and including Roses, Magnolias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hardy and inese Azaleas, Purple and Weeping 
Beech, and the various Street and Lawn Trees and Figwer} 

Goods delivered without freight charges in New- re 
City. Catalo: free, and from pri erein will be deducted a 
discount of 50 Per Cent. A 

P. O. Box 603, Fiushing, WN. Y. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 




























































































House Furnishers, 


601 & 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 & 1340 Broadway. 










Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, China, and Glass. 








NOVELTY CARRIAGE, cir, 
IN WILLOW AND Woop. 













Gives protection from sun and rain; affords sufficient room for ’ 
baby to sit or recline. in. Umbrella large enough to shield at all Es D D _yZ Ss 


points. The only carriage made with sliding bottom to alter for 
sleeping in. Springs adjusted to weight; takes less room than old 
style. Beware of imitation. Price, $14 to $27. Send for 
circular to e 


L, P. TIBBALS, No. 820 Broadway. 


(Next block above Stewart's.) 


ROLLER-SKATES. 


Any size sent, express paid, on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. A sas above. 


Premium Refrigerators. 








Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, 
and Coal Hods. 











QUASSIA, OR BITTER TONIC CUP. 


mm One of the greatest medical benefactors of the day for Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
LAMA Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, Remittent, Intermittent, 


Ny 


a 


and Malarious Fevers, Colic, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Biliousness, Kidney Complaint, Constipation, Piles, and a sure cure for Worms; are 
made of wood and carried easily in the pocket. They are an invaluable medicine te travelers and 
people not living near to a doctor. By mail, 25 cents each. 
81 eT a No. 16, Fishé Tackle, 250 Illustrations, by mail, 5 cents. 
1381 No. 1 Senevat Catalogue over 460 Illustrations, by mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St. N. Y. 
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ul Fee Sao] = 
V 7& send by mail, or express, or freight, 
according to circumstances, almost every- 
thing in Dry Goods, to any part of the United 
States. Above is a plan of our ground-floor (2; 
acres), showing a considerable part of the goods 
we keep. Information is freely sent regarding all 
matters within our scope, and questions are in- 
vited. Our trade in Dry Goods is only. four 
years old, and already amounts to more than four 
millions a year. Our reason for mentioning the 
fact is that it is, perhaps, the best indication we 
can give a stranger of the excellence of our 
service. 
Almost everything we sell is returnable if 
the buyer wishes. 
PHILADELPHIA : JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market 
Sts. and City Hall Square. 
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NEW STYLES OF CLOTHING 


a 














wt ROGERS, PEET & CO."™*s2.823" 


Nowhere in the United States can parents find a greater variety of Boys’ and Children’s clothing, of unsur- 
passed excellence in style, workmanship, and durability, than in our establishment. We make every garment we 
sell, and charge only a reasonable advance on first cost. One invariable price, with privilege of returning goods 
and refund of money. Our mail-order department enables residents of any locality, however distant, to make 
selections of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing from samples, which are mailed free on request, with directions how to 


obtain goods safely, quickly, and cheaply. Address 
ROGERS, PEET & CO. 


487 Broadway, New-York. 


ADAMS & BISHOP’S LATEST. 


FRET-SAWYERS 
Will find it to their advantage to examine and carefully 
read the following : 


Adams & Bishop have invented a NEW sysTEM of Fret-work 
Ornamentation, viz., “Double Application.” This beautiful Fire 





Screen is designed according to that system. The illustration could 
not be made with a black background so as to show the idea to any 
advantage, but every one who sees it is enthused by it, and they all 
say that a more beautiful article of parlor furniture was never made. 
Often three or four different pieces can be sawed with one cutting. 
The value of a pattern does not lie in a multiplicity of scrolls, but 
in the simplest designs producing the finest effect. This is what we 
have striven to produce, and have succeeded beyond our most san- 
guine expectation. A boy can easily saw out and put this pattern 
together. Explicit directions are given as to wood and cutting. 
Send go cents for this pattern. Send for all our circulars of fret- 
work and supplies. 

Send for The Fret-Sawyer's Monthly, a forty-page journal; treats of the art of 
Fret-Sawing and Home Decoration. Full of interesting every-day topics, suitable 
to any home, for young and old. A year's subscription, with premium, 50 cents. 
Specimen copy, 5 cents. Address 

BOX 24586 


ADAMS & BISHOP, 46 Beekman St. New-York. 
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DOCTOR CRAY’S 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER-BRACE. 


** As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is forcibly brought 
to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked spine or stooping shoulders, 
and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only had proper care when young, that awkward 
figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER- 
BRACE has been devised,and so effectual is it in accomplishing its purpose, that it is rapidly 
growing in favor with all who have worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by 
all physicians who have seen and examined it. 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening support is 
, ot to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as to aqgent the chest and 

row the body into an erect, graceful position. All tendency to round shoulders is thus avoided, 
and this to the young, at the period when benes and muscles are growing and hardening, is a 
most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and :tocking-supporvers, thus relieving the hips entirely 
from the drag of both. 

Price, $1.50. Sold by Druggists and Dry Goods trade, or sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. In ordering, give waist measure outside of dress. 
vf y S BW Address, GEO. FROST & CO. 

Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 287 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


MADAME CLARK’S COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE CORSET 
(Patented Oct. 27, 1874) 


Is without exception the most comfortable and perfect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Cor- 
set which pays any respect to Nature’s mold, and may be worn with perfect ease, at the same time 
giving all the stylish effect which is so enerally sought for in all Corsets. 

Fig. 1 shows what we call our Re . Corset, which has the most complete Gesenpentns 
shoulder-brace ever made on any Corset, and which is daily growing more and more iP 
Made in drab and white, in oe sizes, 18 to 34. Satteen, $1.75; English Cow om 50. 
Misses’, 19 to 27, Satteen only, . 

Fig. 2 is our xtra Long or A éominel Corset, which is destined to meet the requirements of all 
fully developed Ladies, as well as those stoutly built. Made in drab and white, in ies’ sizes, 19 
to 35inclusive. Satteen, $2.50; English Coutil, $3. 50. 

e call especial attention to the fact that all our Corsets are made from superior quality soft, 
dressed material, made expressly for us, and are not starched or ironed, and fit in to the form when 
~~ as no other Corset will, and are comfortable and easy from the start. 

ers from any part of the United States will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In stating size, give the measure 
around waist, and be sure to say whether taken over or under the dress. Send for circulars. 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Please state where you saw this adverti Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO. 287 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Remittances should be sent by P. O. order or registered letter to insure safe delivery. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bicycle as a practical road-vehicle 
is an established fact, and thousands ot riders are daily enjoying 
the delightful and health-giving exercise. “The beautifui model 
and elegant appearance of the ‘‘Columbia” excite universal 
admiration; it is carefully finished in every particular, and is 
confidently guaranteed as the best value for the money attained 
in a Bicycle. Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page catalogue, with 
. price-lists and full information. 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO. 
“Gye |\ 8697 Washington St. Boston, Mass. “77/7 


The MacKinnon Penor Fluid Pencil 
act | tice ear. eee ag 


EASE, SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, CLEANLINESS. The Commercial Pen for the age. Holds 
ink for a week's use. The only pen ever made with a circle of Iridium on the point: it cannot be worn out or injured by use. 
The genuine has the inventor's name (D, MacKinnon) stamped on the barrel. A history of this pen mailed io to any address. 


MacKINNON PEN CO, 
200 Broadway, New-York. 






Fig. rt. Fig. 2. 
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BROWN BROS. & CO. 


59 Wall St. New - York, 


Buy and Sell Bills of Exchange 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
AND HOLLAND, 


ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS CREDITS #N STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, AND IN FRANCS, 
FOR USE IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE. 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Between this and other countries, through 
London and Paris. 

TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either 
against cash deposited or satisfactory guarantee of re- 
pay t: In Dotlars, for use in the United States and 
adjacent countries ; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may 
be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or 
through any jirst-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CoO. 
26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London. 





STERLING MUSIC BOOKS 


New England Conservatory Method 
for the Pianoforte. 
In 3 wwe each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This is a method of 
established reputation, which has been i constant use in the great 
Conservatory, and is getting to be everywhere known and valued 
Has received decided commendations from the best teachers. 

DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFORMATION. 
($1.25.) Very convenient book of reference 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Vol: ($6.00.) A grand encyclopedia. 

STAINER & BARRETT’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete, $5.00.) A famous and 
useful work. 

RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($200) RIOH- 
TER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standard works on Compo- 
sition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS ($:.0o.), for Hich Scuooxs, 
and SONG BELLS (so cts.), for Common Scnoots, should be 
in the mind of every teacher in need of new books. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY. 
($1.00.) By A. N. Jounson. Is unexcelled for case, simplicity, 
and thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT (:2 cts.), TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cts.), are our three best Temperance Books. 

TRY THEM! 








Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 843 Broadway, New-York. 








$5. The Wonderful Mechanical Piano-ette. $5. 


most marvellous mechanical invention of 
manner 


Pay. > one. lt will play any tune in a melodious and 

Difficult and simple music produ 

—— by a child as wolten by a grown 
say a type 

any knowledge of music being 


chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, M 


&c., &c., without any practice or knowledge of music walevers in this 
respect far superior to any music-box, for there is no limit whatever to 
perforations in a flexible strip 
Produce theeffect. It has just been perfected (the accompanying cut 
showingit inits improved form), and is having the largest sale ever ob- 
tained by a musicalinstrumentin the country. It has five black walnat 
cers) are met- 

al, on same principle as a tuning fork, which produce clear and most melodious 


the number of tunes it wil! i The 


cases, highly decorated, the notes or bars (the mu: 


ced in a masterly sty! aod te can 08 
rson and will fernish music 
of any description, playing hour after hour, without 
wired in the operation. The most 
wonderful of a!) musical inventions; a machine whichin a purely me- 
arcbes, 





get out of tune; the bers sre struck 


notes, and never 
by strikers, the same as the wiresare in a piano, only wa work Wn per ty = of by the fingers. The strip of prepared paper io 


pe 
lers and voy ~ + keys, the strikers 


which t Pte ye et er wide, and asit passes e roll 

spring through the pertorationsin the and strike the right note; hie is alldone Sotonatheaien, without any assistance from the 

operator (except cunning the rollers), the — played a It ee ~ be one ofthe most appropeiete pak to make any 
lly where there is no other musica dmirable, and its capacity or cop lity almost anlim- 





one, especia 
ited. Itisselling faster than any musical cae everinvented. 1 _ —~ fine, and evervbony deli: 


o i of the 


Piano-rtteis only @5, including a selection of populartunes. Address, The MASSACH US ; ORG AN ©O., 
oston, ufacturers- 


57 Washington St., Mass., U. 8. A. 


Sele Man 








THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


Piano or Organ 
playing learned in 








MASON’S CHART. pcre 107 


on iekes Gonat wabie An site a te! 
form) but a short time and the sales 
have been immense, which is the sur- 
"est test of its unparalleled merit; and 






hands are to be 


keys to strike, chan 
arrangement to suit the key in which . 
the = is written that you wish to 


teh ail 
Anne ft wes decided sa 
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ps per doz. ss aA 

walt cents tn what paper Oe y aw 

Presext our Music Album with 16 pieces of eboice 
will enclose 0 cents extra, 


otherwise 
greatest of all oosemplichenents. Address C, H. Spaulding & Co., 57 


ber «ed Specia ofe t baser 
agree tosherw the chars bo ther ay 
igstrumental 






are perfectly infallible in thetr results. If you can reed you can 
no 5 Pino oF organ te one day ay mao 
If you have no Piano you can some friend's house, 
with your knowledge. DexTrer suri, s. the editor of 
tm every house, whether there ts: «@ Piano or Organ or nat. 
jon In every case. It cannot do otherwise 
hei ty lies its led Music TEACHERS 
peer eet (4 forms) and nasen Payment of post- 
Mason CuagTs 
Ly. we willgiveas « Fars 
the Albam eent by mall 









send by express. ecoee wait eget garg tyr th a mo or Organ, it is the 
Ashington Si., Boston, Mass. Aseus 














The Automatic Shading 
PEN. 


For Plain, Fancy, and Ornamental 
LETTERING. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March, 1880. 
I desire to say that the “* Shading Pen,” invented 
by Mr. Sroaks, meets a want long felt by penmen. 
The work done by it is perfect in line and shade. The 
rapicity with which lettering is done, aside from the 
beauty of the work, is enough to recommend it for 
general use. 
H. A. Wuirney, Ass't Cashier, U. S. Treas’y. 


U. S. Encixeer’ s OFFice, St. Louis, Mo., } 
February 11, 1880 
I have tried the Pen, ard it gives great satisfac- 
tion. It is worth twice the price askel. It is valu- 
able for headings, etc. 
Jounx R. Bauiincer. 


Cuicaco, April 21, 1380. 
Indispensable for the execution of neat, attractive 
lettering, etc. 
Ranp, McNatry & Co. 


Circular and Sample Writing Sent on Application. 


Sample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 


J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES & CO, 
20 West 14th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


Artistic Furniture. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION 


Send for one of our handsomely Tlustrated Catalogues. 








ivtute envelopes, 


Ss geee 
Self-inker, $4.00. j 
r > Si: Press or circulars, etc. 

= Twelve other sizes. io 

yourown printing. Pleasure or money making ; 

fia 0 or young. Everything easy; printed in- 

Structions. Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, 
&c., for 2 stamps. 


Address Manufacturers, Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


MISCELLANEO Us AD VERTISEMENTS. 











WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces.......... $30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.............. .00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Set! 44 pieces bud de¥beua 50 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 picces........ 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white. ... ie 96 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. seess 34.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per dozen. : cece 300 


ALSO ALL HOUSE- FURNISHING Goops. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of charge. Sent 
Cc. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Department of Medicine and Sargery. 
Thirty-second year, commencing Oct. 1, 1881. 

The course of instruction now comprises ¢éree collegiate years 
of mine months each. 

Examination for admission required. 

Course separate, but equal, for women. 

Fees: For the first year—Residents of Michigan, $30.00; non- 
sumone, $50.00. For each subsequent year—Residents of Mich- 
i 20.00; non-residents, $25.00. 

Graduation Fee: For all alike, $10.00. : 

Circular and Catalogue with full details sent ov application. 


A. B. PALMER, M. D., Dean, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








VIOLIN-OUTFITS. 
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FOR THE “‘OLD SCHOOL,” “‘NEW SCHOOL” AND “NO SCHOOL.” 











MAHER & GROSH, Eonroe Street, Toledo, Ohio, 


Ask the attention of Physicians and Druggists to 
their Brand of Hand-F Razor Steel 
Cutlery, every = warranted, and replaced free 
if soft or "flawy. Cut shows exact size of Spatula 
Knife, containing one knife-blade and spatula, tem- 
red as wim! asarazor. Sample sent, post-paid, 
bor $ Also -_ the sj rey in ebony handle (nc 
knife- at ard 1.00; Gents’ penknives, 2 blades, 
5 cents; 2, diades, ‘ebony or bone handle, $1.00; 
[dies + blad le, 25 cents; 2 blades, so cents; Boys’r 
blade, 25 cents; 2 blades, 50 cents; extra strong,s 
75 cents. Hunting-knife, $1.00. Pruners, best. 

t.co. Ilbustrated list, rxex. Discount to dealers, 
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(Write for sttitiioe mention this publ cation.) 
THE 


AUTOMATIC 


Or “NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
Differs in all essential respects from every 
other Machine! Only Machine without Ten- 
sion, Bobbin, or Shuttle! Only really Light- 
Running Machine! Only Machine with Stitch- 
Regulator! Easiestto Work! Fastest! Makes 
Strongest Seam! Absolutely without Danger 
to Health! 

ADAPTED FOR HAND OR TREADLE. 
Direct Correspondence solicited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 658 Broadway, N. Y. 





MITTENS. EDGING 


Samples of this Silk, and an Illustrated Book of Rules 
for using the same, sent on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
Address NONOTUCK SILK CO. Florence, Mass. 


EXCLUSIVE DESICNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Louis XVI., First Empire, Renaissance, Moresque, Anglo- 
japan panese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, Ebony, Amaranth, 
nglish Oak, &c 

T. B. STEWART & CO. 
75 West 23d St. New-York. 














PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing ink 
for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who care te pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New-Y ork. 
Send for Price List. Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 


















WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend sometime to get a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 


a 


—— » 





Bee Webster's Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Phrenol . Ravelin, Ships, 
{pases 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 

rs, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
eee NEW WORDS Din Meanings, 
iographical ctionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM. Sprinefield, Mass. 


JUST OUT. 
mame CIGARETTE i's 





Incomparable ! 


Smoomere™ New Vanity Fait.’ toowyarse 


Sure to please! Eight First Paze Medals. 


W. 8. REMBALL & (0. Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester, 1. T. 





BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as 4 WASH BLUE have been fully tested and indorsed 
by thousands of — ‘eee Your Grocer ought to have it oa 
sale. Ask him for 

D. s. “WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





14 Stops, 4 Sets Reeds, ONLY $%, 
oy han Vat ae 3 
Vi 
= T RSAL BATH. ce ow 
Pell-One, HE UNIVE ey 
sa Mang long soe (Old Baths reeewed. i 


Send for Cirenlans. EJ. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich.! 








The Burr Patent Folding Parlor Bed ! 


Saves Rent ef One Reom. 

Best Steel Wire Spring Mattress, 
The handsomest, most sub- 

stantial & comfortable made. 
Manufactured only by 


. * A. H. Andrews & Co. 
Mfrs of Artiscle Furnitore, Weed Mantels, ete. 








ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 20 skeins, 20 shades, 25 cents 
skeins, $1.00 Frank Garpiver, Lynn, Mass. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Preases and outfits from $ to 
wt whe pe ag of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 
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What is the Pillow-Inhaler ? 


It is a rational means for the Eradication of 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption, or any ail- 
ment of the Respiratory Organs, and for disin- 
fecting against diseases. Its action is won- 
derful. No pipes or tubes. Cleanand delightful. 


This marvelous invention is a method (while the patient is 
taking ordinary rest in — 3 at night) of continuously 
inhaling the air from volatile medicines, cont d in ingeni 
reservoirs in a thin Mechanical Pillow (lying on the patient’s own 
and Relict, 


pillow), afinding Perfect Comfort 








The Pillow-Inhaler sudan by aus Inhalation 
from a Few Minutes a day to ai? Wight —say 

Biqhs & ours, inoculating or epining our drop of blood, in 
y one hundred and ninety times each night. 


Sewer Gas or Foul air all night gradually 





If breathin 
kills (and the fact needs no emphasis), is it not unanswer- 


atio le that with powerful Healing 

i Distnfocting Medicians afi night should _gradual'y cure? 
The whole secret of the power of the Pillow-Inhaler is con- 
tained in this sentence. 








ah Pillow Snhalee | is simply a device for feeding sick 
Lungs and Inflamed Air-Passages with g air, that 
purifies the biood by the same action, making a constitutional 
cure. Itissafe as to the most delicate. A child can 
use it. (Itis pan —y in Whooping-Cough.) There isno** 

” about the Pillow-Inhaler. The prescription from which its 
medicine is compounded i is re the bottle. Science is ever 
open. Quackery is and “ m: 


Ricuarp S. Sin of Kossuth, reek nial a ‘‘host of reme- 
dies” for a dreadful catarrh. He says: “I have used the Pillow- 
Inhaler one week, and have derived more benefit from the health 
exhalations of the medicine than any other remedy | ever used.” 


Maine, says: ‘* We received the Pil- 
itis all you have ittobe. My 
wife has been suffering from Catarrh for a number of years. She has 
tried almost every kind of medicine she could hear She says she 
has never dent anything like the Pillow-Inhaler. She has been suf- 
fering from a distressing cough and difficulty of breathing for some 
time past. The Pillow- Inhaler has has taken away her cough, and en- 
~~ her to breathe easy and sleep quictly all night. has used 

the Inhaler twelve nights.” 


Lewis L. Forses, Eso., with the house of John Wanamaker & 
Co., Philadelphia, says: “* Having beens: ted to a great deal of 
suffering from a Catarrhal affection of over fifteen years’ standing, 
after a month's trial of the Pillow-Inhaler 1 deem it one of the best 
and most effectual remedies that has appeared.” 


W. A. Bucnanan, 1617 Fithert street, Philadelphia, says: “‘ It is 
with pleasure I testify to tne beneficial effects of the Pillow-Inhaler 
upon myself and family.” 

Mrs. Jou» P. ry 1313 Tasker street, Philadelphia. testi- 

to the the Pillow-Inhaler, having used ite jously 
oa severe case or = of seven years’ standing, also in the case 
2 son who had Bronchitis of over three years’ standing. “ I would 

D cot par with times its cost if 1 could not get another.” 


James Lyon, Spens 
low-Inhaler all right. 





There arc three styles of the Pillow-Inhaler—$5, $7, $2, accord- 
ing to finish, etc. Each Pillow-Inhaler is sent complete, with its 
medicine ready for instant use. 


Send money by Registered Letter, Draft, or Post-Office Order only. 








Address 
THE PILLOW-INHALER Co. 
1620 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





STANYAN’S 
PATENT BREAD MIXER & KNEADER. 


“I have never before had so bread made in my house as we 
have had since using Stanyan s. Bread- Mixer. My cook was at 
first afraid of it, but now likes it.” 

J. H. Sawyer, Sup’t Appleton Cuo., Lowell, Mass. 

“We are much pleased with your bread-making machine, and 
consider it a decided success.” 

MarsHa.t P. Wirper, Boston, Mass. 

No. 1, taking two to three quarts of flour, $3.00. No. 2, taking 
three to four quarts of flour, $3.25. Forwarded upon receipt of price. 


DUTCHER TEMPLE COMPANY, 
Hopedale, Mass. 





Money-Order Office, Mi-rorp, Mass. 


TELEPHONE ¢ 


Sell outright the ONLY 
parsanet substitute 
for the Electric Tele- 
phone. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

This Company is de- 
sirous of arrangi 





AMERICAN 
Private Line 


aes * M. S. —? 
Sec’y and Tre 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


GOSSAMER 


5 GRAND MEDALS: 

ExposiTion UNniIverse.ie, Paris, 1878; 
CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL ExuiBition, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

Get the Genuine! Beware of worthiless 
imitations / Ask for the Water- 
Proof its, and see for yourself that 

our firm-name is stamped on the loop of the 

: garment. None are genuine without they are 

- so stamped. Our garments never, under any 

, to either cold or warm weather, adhere together, or grow 

oa and” worthless. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces; can be easily 
carried in the pocket. Send for illustrated circular. 


COSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
72 Summer Street, Boston. 








SHELDON COLLINS, 26 Frankfort Street, New-York 
Branch, 727 Sansom St.. Phila., Pa. 


eA Tatler’ and Children’s “s 
HYCIENIC did 


6 UNDERGARMENTS, | 


Vests and Drawers in One, 
and Chemilettes, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform, and Comfort 
Woaists, ShowieSnam, Ab- 
domina! porters, etc. Illus- 
trated he ae free. 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO. 6 E. 14th St. N. ¥. City. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BEATTY’S ‘ORGANS 0 ONLY S65. 


Fifteen (15) Stops. 
Including the — 


WOX Celeste, VOX Huamana, 


Sub Bass 
AND 


| Wi i 
WK 


1 ina Lid 


the Manufacturer. 
15 Beautiful Stops. 


1 Dia m Forte, 


Organ Ainee 
Btop. By the use ofthis 


knee without 

taking the hand from the 

key board. 1: is a valua- 

bie im provement in reed 

Description.—The “Lom 

don” =~ ay AL 
v 

Octaves, velne Casey, 


Moving. The pedals 

Style, No. 5000. . Height 73 ta Depth, 24 tn in.Length,A6 in. Weight,400 The. of ane Corer sare 

Rew Patent Stop Action t Bets of the cclebrated Gelden Tongue R t base heck 

nS E, —< , t-te ae oe ony  jeereanens nt. ‘ A x eS 
ve Coupler, wh u ower by pressing your ronea 

coe. octavo and Getay will come down is self. Do mottey an organ unless containsan octave cougier 


full ment the key celebrated Golden Tongue Reeds of 21-2 octave each. 
ORGANS & PLANOS. $533" O"3, Qo7" $.2e9" 2°22 
- 2 to 38 Stops. Baby Organs as 
Rav acGts- Pianos Grand reand Upright. ease te S2900 Every my, is p shipees op test 
d fully. warranted 6 years. eney cheerfully dedi id by me both 
Ways if found in any way not just as re no's ac. 
onze jolid ay OGers anes until A y so mese’y = oney 
venie oie order. “ne sure te visit m ctor ss sone fer for m press Catalelue be- 
you decide ft elsewhere Wi Livoe This: ad 
- Address or callon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


COOK’S TOURS. Ler Transmitting and Recelv- 


Established 1841. ing het ge + for — hoes 
= Hun dreds in use allover coun try. 
Tickets and fares for thoudands of tours, hey ew Only reliable —_ _ on mad 
oa, Europe, Asi “hee ic. Our Telephe od W re 
Australasia, Special arrangements for Perso hally iatend fully Rk ay he ees 
and Private Parties to Europe, season 1881. Hotel Send for Iii ond Cotalenes end 
issued, available at over 500 rst-class Hotels. Ciroular -——~ sample of an on peives. 
and Letters of Credit issued. Cook’s Exoursionist and . 
special pamphlets contain full particulars; sent by mail. Address, “e - N H _ 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P, 0, Box, 4197. : 115 Elm 8t. Westfield, Mass. 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DHCORATED PHARI SHELLS. 


‘These beautiful imported Pear! Shells are found on the coast of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The inner sur‘ace of 
each shell is decorated with » handsome oil painting, painted by hand 
in the most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, ete. The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 
would cost much more than we ask for the shells, They range in size 
from { { to §3 inches in circumference. When held to the light their 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besides, 
being highly ornamental, they wil! be found very useful as card receiv- 
ers or as receptacles for the thousand and one little nick-nacks which 
aeccumulste upon the centre-table or mantel-piece. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at less than one- 
half their rea! value, and now offer them at the following unheard of 
prices : ore shell, | 5 cents—-twc for 25 cente—one dozen different sizes 
and designs, 1,265, Each shell is packed in « strong box and sent by 

roail, post-paid, Clean postage stamps of any denomination accepted the same as cash. Address all orders to 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Box 4614. 89 Ann Street, New York. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, Fer Health, Comfort and 
(Woman's Educaiion Association.) The ei th examination of Form, 
for women by Harvard University will be held in Cambridge, MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Ci g June 30th, 1881. Som 
The examination will be the same as aot for entrance to the College, CORSET 
but any candidate may substitute French and German ter Greek. SKIRT F SUPPORTER, 
For information og wet Go Pith —_ memes: 5 : 4 By iw 18 NOT EXC 
ston Street, Boston, Mass.; venue, New- Yor Recentimprovementsadd i. 
oe . Pas 9 Weems 8 » Cancie- to its already extensive populari- 
ar ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Beale by all leading jobbers and 


PRINTING PRESSES retailers. Manufactured only by 


f cents to $200. Circulars FOY, anes 4aco., 
free. Shee imen Book of Type, 10 MAVEN, CONN, 
5 


cents. kinds of cards, 10 cents. r 
JOSEPH WATSON, “STENOGRAPH 
19 Murray Street, New York. STEN . HIC INSTITUTE. 
459 Washington Street, Boston. 























WOOD FLOORS. G. G. ALLEN, Principal. 
Wood Carpeting. é oA A%* yw. * 
DESIGNS BY PARIS, les yo » "“kO f F . nat Sone oz | 
VIENNA ARTISTS. 5 e | » ae :. a 
INLAID Wood Borders for Bugs. we > a <4 
National Wood Manf’g Co. io mest my 
No. 950 Broadway, 20°"s “N—— uve: wv ‘- 
Near 234 St. NEW- YORK. ts i756 i AA 5S — 


k, %, % and % inches THICK. 
Caligraphs for Sale. 


— eek | GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
NEW METHOD for the PIANO-FORTE ESS, Self-Inking, only $13. 


Combines all the best features of every ether work, with much COLUMBIAR 1 PRESSES, Self-Inking, from $25 
new and attractive matter. Is the newest and best method for the to $56, will do the work of a $250 press. 
Piano-forte ever published. Is a great help to the teacher, and Presses from $3.50. Send stamp for catalogue, 
75" for the pupil. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 


* WM. A. POND & OO. 25 Union Square. Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
MORE THAN 1OO STYLES OF THE 


MASON * HAMLIN ORGANS 


are now regularly made, from sTyLE 109 (shown in the cut), the latest and smallest 
size, ——Z known as the BABY ORGAN, at only $22, to a large CONCERT 
ORGAN at $900. Twenty strries at from ‘g22 to $120 each; sixty stries at 
120 to $160; rorTy sTrLEs at $160 to $500 an UB cash prices. Sold also 
or EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.38 per quarter up. The BABY ORGAN is especially 
adapted to children, but will be found ually useful for adults, having fine = pe of 
® tone and power, and sufficient — (three and a quarter octaves) for the full parts 
: oer a anthems, so aaiee sacred and secular music Sour, 
MASON & HAMLIN O GAN are certainly the BEST IN THE W ORLD, hav- 














| ing won HIGHEST AWARDS for pemoxsTRaTED svUPEeRionity at EVERY ONE of 
» the GREAT WORLD'S ye pe FOR THIRTEEN Spann} being the Amer- 
ap on ans which have been found worthy of such awards, 
JSTRATED CATALOGUES and’ PRICE Lists, free. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CoO., 154 aR” 8t., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St., N. Y.; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








| Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers. 
Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR etn ategchcln peng FOR THEM. 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—The grea 
larity of this safe and efficacious ee is alone etnies 
itsintrinsic wing Coughs, Serofh A Coughs, cry Bron- 
hitis, Whooping s, lous Humors, and ptive 
iran it 4 = superior, if equal. Let no one neglect the 
disease, when an ageat is at hand which will 


= a comple of the Chest, Lungs, or Throat. M 
only by A. B. Wirsor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 











Por mark: fabric with & common 
on. Established “rior andy 


& bipt 











=. — 4 
Absolutely Pure. 
comptes of Grape = Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. Co 
ull weight. Forfeited if not as representesi 
have ang 


Sample and test to detect filling fre< 
by mail. In cans only. Geo. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse N.Y 


(9 A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 








A JELLY CALLED V. 


ALL ACIDS, ODORS, T 
THE USE OF PETROLEUM 
a A DELIGHTFUL 





ous endorsement of 
characters throughout the 
Asan enaiuant, Vaseline is superior to 
ies excel everythin else, and it 
ofthe rds : 


smoother than any 


N AN SABSOL ‘oteLY PURE. Higty SCONCE RATE 
PEDICINE. ARE ENTIRE 
TO USE CREAM. 


omp lexion powders, pomades, cosmet ics 
ever t 





softer, and 
of the hea 
PO D 


VAS 


comp ine 
VAS Lb 
5 AND $1. 
SA! a9 Seb 
&c., &c., &c. 
Vv. SOAP. 
Combate & Co. will supply these articles, if you 


Grand Modais at Philadelphia and Paris 


THE CO ibs. ae 
ASELINE: ete IGP seen eats Bo 


obtain 


IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
eu UNOBJECTION ABLE SHAPE. 
RITES WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PRS VERTED 

ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS 


sores, cuts, skin diseases, 


—WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 


SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
Sid REGIA ALL rorLrT 

‘CELS ALL TOI SOAPS) 

of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 


Modal of Progress by American [nstitute,— 


TIONS OF 
23 AND 





Not one specimen on this page this month is from any of our cities. Evep the in his country home, far away from advantages in 
this branch, makes as great, if not greater, improvement than the hurried youth «Jn Sen ews Famed . 


A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’'S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 


i CengeA Rohe se GAUL 


Post-office address: Black Earth, Wisconsin. 
The Best Specimens of Impr t this th come from ANNIE DEANE SHAW, East Machias, Maine. 
We gece Ber amtegvaphie, both old ond now, Seles clon ker nme = 





The great newspaper of the West 
nati, Ohio, closes a lengthy notice of is the /nter-Ocean, of Chicago. It 
Gaskell’s Compendium as follows: / et 2 \ says: ‘‘Gaskell’s Compendium has 
** Those learning from Prof. Gaskell’s = ; ' become the most popular self-teaching 
. : s penmanship @ver published. It has 
sold to the extent of nearly one Aun- 
dred and fifty thousand, going to all 
parts of the English speaking and 
writing world, and furnishing younz 
people with the material for self-in- 
struction at their own homes, in a 


The Herald and Presiyter, Ciacin- 


Compendium have become an army, 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
strong. No man living to-day has 
done so much to popularize a good 
handwriting, and he-is reaping his re- 
ward in the most remarkable sale ever 


attained by anything of the kind in 
the world.” complete, compact, and elegant form. 
# 2 5 Thousands of the best young penmcn 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Leader says: g D S- =o this: country, it is claimed, havc 
‘* Gaskell’s Compendium, for improv- 2 ~ a *~ _ hearned from it; and thits claim is sub- 
ing handwriting by home or office @ - . .  ‘Stamtiated by the hundreds of speci- 
practice without a teacher, commends : => mens of improvement in handwriting, 
itself to the practical common-sense of B Segoe copied by the photographic process, 
the American people beyond any sys- 7 AE BR 4 : -. now being published in the i 
tem we have ever seen. We are sure ~ Z ? tie ~ and other periodicals.” 
that every editor and every printcr in Z a The Compendium may be procured 
the land will wish Mr. Gaskell ahearty ~, = — in England, of Tribner & Co., 59, 
God-speed.”” = Li : SS Ludgate Hill, London, E. C 








wit: Aoorec/ 
Style: 92000, - 








a 


Post-office address: Brandon, Vermont. TP gst-office address : Talleyrand, lowa. 


Gaskell’s ‘um is the finest Combination of Penmanship, the most convenient, the most the most 
useful, ever presented to the American people. The whole of it is found in a large heavy vewr Tg tied with ta - omew hat 
similar to the largest size used by lawyers, but of course handsomely lithogra (itis not a book Dg Cope consists of -slips 
with Movement Exercises and Alphabets, various kinds of handwriting, and the practical style of the houses; Printed 
Instructions, illustrated with neat engravings, showing how to sit, how to hold the pen, and how to form each letter, large and smalh 
ixthe alphabet. In all there are over fifty small wood-cuts in these instructions. There are also several very handsome Ornamental 
Pieces among the penmanship that every artistic worker with the pen will appreciate, and which alone are worth the price asked for the 
whole. Nothing less than this Complete Compendium will satisfy the really anxious learner. It contains the matetial for a life-time ; will 


last for years. 
Petes, posh ONE DOLLAR. Itisal ited , on receipt of order, and we will thank our correspund- 
ents to inform us of any Bt & receive it within a soupeushie alse, ena in condinion. Address i a “6 
Prof. C. A. CASKELL, Box 1534, New-York City Post-Office. 
Principal and Proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N. J. 


{ The Penman's Gazette, giving full particulars and specimens of improvement from young people all over the country, is now 
publied monthly at seventy-five cents a year. It is a handsome 8-page sheet, on the best calendered paper, in new type, beautifully 
il) Specimen copies sent /ree. 
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Who Knows Wafo Do You Know 
When a: 


Steam-boats will sink or burn? 
Railroad Trains will be wrecked? Splinters or Nails will wound? 


Bollers or Lamps will explode? Slips or Falls will happen? 
Horses will take fright and run? Hammers or Weights will bruirs? 


Bricks or Timber will fell? 
Fire burn or Lightning strijce? 


may be caused in any one of a thousand ways? As you 
do not know, the only safe way is to 


Insure in THE TRAVELERS of HARTFORD: 


which takes the risk and guarantees Indemnity, with 
little trouble or expense to the Insured. 





Agents within hailing distance in all parts of United States and Canadas. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





EPPS’S 


COCOA. 








) 
| “By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
| laws which govern the operations of digesti 
| and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
| the fine properties o: well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
| Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save 
| us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is the 
| judicious use of such articles of diet, that a 
| constitution may be gradually built up until 
| strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
| ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are float- 
| ing around us, ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may many a fatal 
| shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — 
| The Civil Service Gasette. 


Bold only in tine, Ib. & Ih, labeled 1 Sg PO — 


| JAMES EPPS & CO. Se ee ey 


flavors Vanilla and Lemon 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, a ome Royal and surpass 
ROYAL BAKING. NG b+ CO. New-York. 


g LONDON, 


HENRY F. MILLER, PIANOS, BOSTON, MASS 


























